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Labour blow 

as all- women 
lists outlawed 

Party found guilty of discrimination 
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tional Executive Committee to 
consider re-opening the 34 se- 
lections as “a matter of utmost 
urgency”. 

Rejecting the “ingenious but 
fallacious” arguments of James 
Goudie QC, for the Labour Par- 
leying some Parliamentary ty, tribunal chairman John 
candidates from women-only Prophet said the policy was a 
shortlists branded as unlawful clear case of sex discrimination 
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JOHN RENTOUL 
STEPHEN WARD 
and DONALD MACINTYRE 

The Labour Party suffered the 
acute embarrassment yester- 
day of hating its policy of se- 
lecting some Parliamentary 
candidates from women-only 
shortlists branded as unlawful 

- sex discrimination. 

The surprise decision is a se- 
rious blow for the party, which 
introduced the policy in 1993 to 
boost women's representation 
in parliament It could also 
have a dramatic affect on the 
Conservative Party, which may 

- now have to treat its selection 
' processes as being covered by 

the Sex Discrimination Acl 
T he unanimous declaration 
by Leeds Industrial Tribunal 
forced Labour to suspend all 14 
outstanding all-women selec- 
tions, but a party spokeswoman 
insisted the position of the 34 
women candidates already cho- 
sen from all-women short lists 
would not be affected. 

The decision was. held as a 
“historic judgment” by a “de- 
lighted” Peter Jepson, the part 

^ — I.M. lanhnur atari would-** 

dona 

slituencies who brought! 
case with Roger Dyas-Eluott, 
who was rejected as a candidate 
for Keighley, West Yorkshire. 

Mr Jepson said: “The Labour 
party has got to rewrite its 
selection procedures." 

Shocked senior party sources 
last niahi strongly indicated 
that an” appeal was certain af- 
ter the tribunal issues its writ- 
ten judgment on 25 January. But 
Mr Jepson said the tribunal s 
decision was so emphatic that 
an appeal would be “lunacy” . 
and called on Labour’s Na- 


liolt did not seek compensation 
or ask for the choice of candi- 
dates in their cases to be re- 
opened. Mr Dyas-Elliolt said: “1 
am quite prepared to allow the 
Keighley result to stand. I have 
no prejudice at all against Anne 
Gyer." 

Mrs Oyer, the wife of the late 
MP Bob Cryer. was chosen as 
the Labour candidate from an 
all-woman shortlist. 

But the ruling that 34 candi- 
dates have been chosen by an 
unlawful process places the 
Labour Party in an awkward po- 
sition. Mr Jepson said that if the 
NEC ignored the ruling - which 
technically only applies to the 
constituencies he and Mr Dyas- 
EUiott sought - it^ would be 
“contempt of court”. 

Unless the party appeals and 
overturns the decision, it will 
also have to throw open the se- 
lection process in the dozen or 
so remaining women-only seats 
to men. „ , 

Tony Blair, the Labour 
leader, described the policy last 
summer as “not ideal at all”, and 
said that it would not continue 
after the next election. 

Mr Jepson said yesterday: “I 
am not at odds with Tony Blair. 
What 1 was upset about was that 
he said he was going to stop dis- 
criminating against men in two 
years time. Well, now he’s go- 
ing to stop discriminating from 
today.” , , , 

-employment m me The rulmg also (asts doubt 

usual sense Setxflbunal ruled over the legality of the Tory se- 
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“laudable motive, but that has 
no relevance to the issue”. 

Mr Jepson found all his ar- 
guments accepted by the tri- 
bunal. Although being^an MP 
was not "employment" in the 
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Red roses for Mitterrand as 
France mourns loss of a leader 


Act parucuHiiiy in 
European Equal Treatment Di- 
rective of 1976 Much outlaws sex 
discrimination in “access to aD 
jobs or posts, whatever the sec- 
tor or branch of activity” . 

Mr Jepson and Mr Dyas-EJ- 


candidates in 40 Tory-held seals, 
suggesting the party may be 
practising indirect sex discrim- 
ination against women. 

The women who won. page 2 
Leading article, page 14 
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Blair is lauded by 
Far East hard man 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Political Correspondent 

Tbny Blair could secure a two- 
term Labour government and 
bring about reforms that elud- 
ed even Margaret Thatcher, 
Singapore's former Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew said 

yesterday. , 

The accolade from one oi 
Baroness Thatcher's most ar- 
dent admirers came as the 
Labour leader pledged a mod- 
ernised welfare state and a 
commitment to tackle long" 
term unemployment as part of 
the “stakeholder economy 
promised in the concluding 
speech of his Far East tour. 

Spelling out the implications 
of Labour’s answer to the Tory 
slogan of Britain as the “enter- 
prise centre of Europe , Mr 
Blair said opportunity would be 
available to all in the “stake- 
holderi' society created by a tu- 
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ture Labour government, with 
advancement through merit 
and with no group or class ex- 
chided “We need a country in 
whidiwe acknowledge an oblig- 
' ation collectively to ensure each 
citize n gets a stake in it," he told 
Singapore busmessmen. 

Labour’s catchpbiase was de- 
nounced as a soundbite by 
Michael Heseltine, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, while the lib- 
eral Democrats said that far 
from finding a big idea in Sin- 
gapore, Mr Blair had simply ap- 
propriated a concept that they 
had been advocating for years. 
The Liberal Democrat-spon- 
sored Dahrendorf commission 
on Wealth Creation and Social 
Cohesion published last summer 
used very similar terminology. 

Naming Mr Blair as a po- 
tential worthy successor to 
Baroness Thatcher, Mr Lee 
said in a BBC interview that Mr 

Blairwas in Ihe “right party to 


bring about reform, and could 
win two successive elections. 
While Mrs Thatcher had beat- 
en Arthur Scaigjll, she never won 
the battle of the unions, he said 
•'Mr Rlair speaks a differeni lai^ 
pniage for a different generation. 

The Labour leader said that 
the old ways of sharing wealth 

_ though the tax and benefit sys- 
tem - “won’t do”. A life de- 
pendent on the state, was not 
what most people wanted. The 
implications of creating a stake- 
holder economy were profound 
“They mean a commitment by 
government to tackle long-term 
and structural unemployment. 

Mr Heseltine countered: 
“Labour's latest soundbite is 
onlv a new disguise for their old 
corporatist ideas ... Far from in- 
creasing the rights of the indi- 
vidual, they would impose ever 
greater central government 
regulation and control.” 

Analysis, page 2 


STEPHEN JESSEL 

Paris 

Throughout the day they 
queued outside his office in the 
avenue Frederic-Le Play to lay 
bunches of flowers or just to 
leave a red rose, the emblem of 
his party. Francois Mitterrand, 
the longest-serving, president in 
French history, died yesterday 
morning in Paris at the age of 
79, eight months after his 14- 
year period in office ended 
By early evening, with the 
lights of television cameras 
ranged on a huge demck and 
the ill umin ation of the Eiffel 
tower, the scene resembled a 
film set The early edition of Le 
Monde, which is published m the 
afternoon in Paris, was delayed 
by two hours for the news of the 
former president's death to be 
erven its due place. 

“ Like him or not, and many 
French people did not, there 
was no doubting the sense m 
Paris yesterday of a histone 

event On the streets, in the bars 

and in taxis, the conversation 
was all of the late president 
News of his death was given 
by his successor Jacques Chirac 
to journalists assembled at the 
Elys6e Palace for the annual 
ceremony - subsequently post- 
poned - at which the head of 
state gives them his best wish- 
es for the coming year. Even at 
the last it seemed, the wily old 
Socialist had got the better of 
Mr Chirac. 

“Por 14 years M. Mitterrand 
wrote an important pagejn the 
history of our country,” said 
President Chirac of the man 
against whom he stood unsuc- 
cessfully for election to presi- 
dent in 1981 and 1988, paying 



Erangois Mitterrand: France s 
longest serving president 

tribute to his role in ensuring. ihe 
proper working of the the in- 
stitutions of the Fifth Republic. 
Mr Chirac singled out Mitter- 
rand’s role in making piMSitue 
the smooth transition of pow- 
er between the political right 
and left and his contribution to 
the building of Europe. 

Tributes came from many 
parts of the political spectrum 
yesterday. The Prime Minister, 
Alain Jupp<£, spoke of his role 
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in restoring pride to the French 
left and of his courage, de- 
scribing him as a decisive figure 
of the end of the 20th century. 
Mr Juppe's predecessor 
Edouard Balladur described 
him as a statesman deeply im- 
bued with a sense of the nation. 

But perhaps the most signif- 
icant and heartfelt of the 
tributes came from the other 
side of the Rhine. “Europe has 
lost a great statesman m 
Francois Mitterrand. 1 mourn 
for a gpod friend,” said the Ger- 
man Chancellor, Helmut Kohl. 
The two embodied the Franco- 
German axis that has dominat- 
ed the process of European 
integration, but which now 
looks shaky. 

The legacy that Mitterrand 
has bequeathed to Jacques 
Chirac, and to France, is un- 
certain. Monetary union, which 
Mitterrand saw as the last, the 
best chance to cement ine 
union, is in question; and 
France is struggling to come 
terms with its place in Europe. 

Not everyone will remember 
him with affection. “He did 
France no good. He was bad. all 
bad,’ said one Parisian. “He was 
dishonest and did France only 
ill.’ Another said: “He was a 
great Frenchman, and his death 
is an important national event." 

After Mr Chirac’s victory in 
Mav 1995 and a handover no- 
table for its good-humoured na- 
ture, Mitterrand bad largely 
disappeared from public view. 
He faced his cancer with a de- 
tached and philosophical res- 
ignation and great courage. 
“It's not dying that worries me. 
It’s no longer being alive.” Al- 
though visibly weakened he 
continued to work, write and 


travel. He spent Christmas in 
Egypt, where photographs 
showed him to be very frail. 

Mitterrand and his wife 
Danielle acquired, amid con- 
troversial circumstances, a s ma l l 
plot of land in a national park 
m the Morvan region of Bur- 
gundy for their tombs. But he 
is to be buried on Thursday in 
the family vault at Jamac. the 
small town in the Charente re- 
gion in the south west where he 


spent his boyhood. The cere- 
mony will be private but Mit- 
terrand’s passing will be marked 

in Paris by a rally and a solemn 

mass at Notre Dame that will 
take place simultaneously with 
the burial in Jamac. 

The mixed reaction on the 
streets of Paris reflected the 
complicated and ambiguous 
nature of the man, more re- 
spected than loved; but few con- 
tested his intellect and courage. 
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Rifkind to tackle Chinese 

The Foreign Secretary, Malcolm 
Rifkind, plans to discuss the 
/•hilling reports of how Fetang 
treats orphans, during ha v®* 
toChina. 

Granada's last assault 

Granada, the television and 
leisure giant, was expected 
today to raise its bid for Forte 
•in a last-ditch effort town the 
• hostile-takeover battle. Page 3 

with some showers in western 
areas. Section Two, page ll 
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Branson snubs lottery bribes inquiry 

the lottery operator, said ft is not ^.o^for^a- 


Richard Branson, the chair- wer it is will be losing £2,f 


ba^otte^efaiefe-fotog ^^uld have been happy 

mmofVir^hasrau^ lottery’s most successful mterest a oay , to co-operate with a genuinely 

w«fKh i ch.i28 J nmi0h 

on the bribery allegations but 
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an investigation the tottery* to a* good causes fond 

^^re^Hinafrenzyfor on me unuci, -5..- -- 

l^lrSSShKS' therecOTdWm jackpot. jjKgjgg ScSe way OT*h™ vetted 
ning of the Bn ndilotteg; ^ e ^ ndQ f three winners ^ andhasbeenm0 iiitored,butwc 

because he claims it will not be ^ ystertey after- doubt- have to believe the inquiry 

independent _ #K «nnn to daim their £l4m share, inquiry, would be ooen with the right to 


the company, who he claims of- 
fered him an inducement, for 
claiming his allegations of 
bribery made in a Panorama 
interview are untrue. 
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MrBranson. who last month 
accused GTech of offering him 
a bribe to drop out of the race 

to run the lottery, said ffie 
i^^^u^OfloUhe 


came ^ ^ 

noon 10 daim their £l4m share, 
and ihe Sun newspaper .emerged 
as the winner of £104,74o. 

The third winning jackpot 
ticket has still not been pre- 
sented to officials. Camelot, 


inquiry, not because he doubt- 
ed her integrity but because he 
was concerned it was not an 
independent appointment. 

She was chosen by Peter 
Davis, the head of Qflot who 


have to believe the inquiry 
would be open witii the right to 
cross-examine witnesses," Mr 
Branson said. . 

In a letter to Mr Davis, Mr 
Branson said he would rather 
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news 

Ail-female shortlists: Industrial Tribunal ruling will not halt Labour’s drive to modernise candidate selection 

Commitment to women stays strong 


WILL BENNETT 

The drive to increase the num- 
ber of women MP's will not be 
reversed by an industrial tri- 
bunal's decision that all-female 
shortlists are illegal. Labour 
candidates selected from such 
lists said yesterday. 

Women chosen in the 34 
constituencies where Labour 
has held all-women contests 
said that challenges from dis- 
gruntled male applicants are un- 
likely, and that parly members 
would be unwilling* to re-start 
the selection process. 


They pointed out that most 
of the constituency parties in- 
volved had volunteered for all- 
women shortlists, and that it was 
only those which had opposed 
imposition of these lists which 
bad attracted publicity. 

But opponents of all-women 
lists welcomed the decision. 
Jim Geach, who resigned from 
the Labour Party in Falmouth 
and Camborne, Cornwall, over 
the issue, said he might taln;» his 
case to an industrial trib unal. 

Judy MaJIaber, Labour can- 
didate for Amber Valley, in 
Derbyshire, said: “I think that 


most party members would be 
pretty fed up if they had to do 
what an industrial tribunal told 
them to do. 

“However, I am concerned 
that it may stop the process in 
the seats where selection is still 
in progress. But whatever hap- 
pens, there are going to be for 
mare women in the next Par- 
liament, and hopefully that win 
make a difference to the polit- 
ical culture.” 

The selection procedures in 
nine constituencies where all- 
women contests were to have 
been held have been halted 


until the Labour Parly decides 
how to react to the ruling by the 
Leeds tribunal Six of these 
are in north-west England, and 
one each in London, East An- 
glia and Kent. 

Pola Uddin, a nominee in the 
safe Labour seat of Bethnal 
Green and Bow, in the East End 
of London, said: “It is too ear- 
' iy to say whether it is a setback. 
1 can't really comment because 
obviously I have a personal in- 
terest in the process. 

“But 1 was surprised by the 
ruling. I would think that we 
would not have started such a 


process without having sought 
proper legal advice.” 

The imposition of a women- 
anfy 1st in the new east London 
seat triggered protests among 
local activists as the selection 
process had already begun, and 
as the List would exclude Asian 
male applicants in an area with 
the highest concentration of 
Bangladeshis in the countzy. 

Sally Keeble, who was se- 
lected for Northampton North, 
said: “It was a surmising deri- 
sion but in terms of most of the 
constituencies such as mine, 
they had all-women lists by 


choice and there is whole- 
hearted support for it.” 

Margaret Moran, candidate 
for Luton South, said: “Most of 
us are very disappointed and 
very surprised by the derision. 
I thinlc that the party will be 
looking at an appeal, because 

we took legal advice and had the 

agreement of the Equal Op- 
portunities Commission. 

“But I don't think that it is go- 
in g to be a major setback. The 
political culture is starting to 
r-frange mid wtH continue to 
c hange as more women get 
elected." 


Candy Atherton, the first 
candidate to be selected from 
a voluntary all-women list when 
she was selected in Falmouth 
and Camborne, said: “A year 
ay all-women shortlists were an 
issue down here but now they 

are not” ^ . 

However, Mr Geach, who 
wanted to stand as the Labour 
candidate in the constituency, 

said the tribunal's decision “has 

certainty sent a message to the 
Labour Party, which has a sex- 
ist policy in place ... I am con- 
sidering whether to take my case 
to a tribunaL" 


Determined 
battle for a 
fundamental 
principle 


Blair’s ‘stakeholders economy’ versus Major s ‘enterprise c entre 
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It was an extraordinary story of 
determined amateurs fighting 
for a passionately held princi- 
ple against the weight of the le- 
gal and political establishment 

The story began early last 
year when Peter Jepson, a 
Labour parly member for 16 
years and part-time law lectur- 
er. saw an advertisement in 
Tribune, the left wing weekly. It 
invited applications from 
women to he Labour's candi- 
date in the new Labour con- 
stituency of Regent’s Park and 
Kensington North in London. 

“That doesn't look right to 
me." said Mr Jepson, who is 
writing a PhD thesis on racial 
discrimination called “Tackling 
Militant Racism.” He showed to 
a law professor at London Llni- 
versity who agreed that it was 
an interesting legal case. “1 got 
home and looked up the Sex 
Discrimination Act and decid- 
ed there was no case against the 
Labour Party." Mr Jepson said. 
But a few days later he looked 
at the textbooks again and re- 
alised that political.partieswere 
“qualifying bodies" under £he ! 
Art, because they “facilitated" 
access to the job of being an 
MR 

So Mr Jepson applied to be 
considered as the Labour can- 
didate for Regent’s Park, and 
later for his home constituen- 
ts of Brentford and Isleworth. 
which also had an all-woman 
shortlist. When he was reject- 
ed, he applied to an industrial 
tribunal for a declaration that 
the policy was against the law. 

He later joined his case with 
that of Roger Dyas-Elliott, a 
mature student Who wanted to 
be the Labour candidate Keigh- 
ley, West Vorksbire. where an 
all-woman shortlist was im- 
posed against the wishes of the 
local parly by Labour's Na- 
tional Executive Committee. 

The Labour party, despite 
having obtained counsel's opin- 
ion that the policy was lawful 
took the challenge seriously. It 


An advertisement in 
Tribune led to a legal 
fight, write 

John Rentoul and 
Donald MacIntyre 

was represented at the two-day 
case at Leeds industrial tri- 
bunal by a legal team of four led 
by QC James Goudie QC, a 
friend of the Labour leader. Mr 
Jepson represented himself and 
Mr Dyas-Elliott. 

Mr Jepson pestered the 
Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion. which supported Labour’s 
policy, until it agreed to give him 
access to its archives and to pay 
for a counsel's opinion on a 
point of European law. 

The key case, called Kalanke, 
last year, concerned a German 
local authority which had a 
policy of giving preference to 
women where . a roan and. a. 
woman were found to be equal- 
ly well qualified for a job. 

, • This form of positive dis- . 
crimination was found to be un- 
lawful under the European’ 
Equal Treatment directive. The 
tribunal yesterday found that if 
that was unlawful, then a “to- 
tal block" on men. as in 
Labour's polity, would also be 
against European law. 

Yesterday, the chairman re- 
buked Mr Goudie for warning 
that the case had “profound 
constitutional consequences.” 
He said: “Although Mr Goudie 
put it with impeccable polite- 
ness, we take it he regards this 
issue as being ouf of our 
league." 

It was only then that the com- 
pleteness of their victory start- 
ed to dawn on the applicants. 
The tribunal found m their 
favour on every point. Even on 
the most politically sensitive 
question - whether it was up to 
a court to decide if a political 
party had a realistic chance of 
winning a seat - the tribunal 
found against Labour. 
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A fair wind for radical changes 


Tony Blair’s commitment to a 
“stakeholder's, economy} in 
contrast fo'tlfePHmeNflms^s 
vision of Britain as the “enter- 
. . pfise centre of Europe” implies 
^Labour endorsing sweeping 
‘'changes to the welfare state. 

It gives the fairest wind yet to 
the radical ideas for trans- 
forming welfare advocated by 
Frank Field, the Labour MP 
who is chairman of the cross- 
party Commons Social Security 
Committee. 

And it makes likely an in- 
creasingly sharp division be- 
tween the parties over the 
degree to which individuals and 
companies will be compelled to 
make provision for future pen- 
sion and other welfare costs. 

Some elements of the divide 
are already presenL The Con- 
servatives are committed to a 



low-tax, deregulated wonomy 
with public spending below 40 
per cent of GDP. With that goes 
increased reliance on means- 
tested benefits for the unem- 
ployed and private provision 
above the basic state pension. 
Labour, by contrast, supports 
the ECJ Social Chapter, a min- 
imum wage, a training levy on 
employers, new rights for the 
young to learn while on bene- 
fit, and, possibly, a guaranteed 
minimum pension. 

But it is with Field’s ideas - 
not yet adopted by Labour - 
that the division could become 
stark. Field’s view is the con- 
ventional one that the electorate 


will no longer vote for high lev- 
els of taxation to fund welfare, 
and that a benefit system which 
encourages high levels of un- 
employment must be reformed. 

His proposals include setting 
Up twin corporations, one to rim 
and oversee second pensions - 
which might be provided by 
friendly societies, trade unions 
and the private sector as well as 
by the corporation itself - and 
the other to rebuild social 
insurance against unemploy- 
ment, and for long-term care. 
A key aim of the second cor- 
poration would be to reduce re- 
liance on means-tested benefits. 

Both would involve compul- 
sory contributions from both 
employers and employees, with 
the schemes run by them, in- 
dependent of the Government 
The Government's role would 


be limited to a veto on contri- 
bution rates- and paying in con- 
tributions for the unemployed 
and perhaps the very low-paid. 
Individuals would own their 
own accounts, becoming indi- 
vidual stakeholders. 

The redistribution in the sys- 
tem would be overt - from the 
payments the Government 
made for those who could not 
contribute themselves - rather 
than hidden in the tax and na- 
tional insurance contributions. 
This might cut taxes. But it 
would involve compulsory, and 
possibly large, contributions to 
the new funds which both em- 
ployers and employees might 
see as a tax by another name. 

Field's package includes a 
transformation of social security 
offices so that they become 
job-search and training agen- 


cies, not merely payees of ben- 
efit, linked to a draconian anti- 
fraud regime. 

While Labours ideas imply 
a much bigger welfare-to-work 
programme, the difference at 
present is in part one of degree. 
The Government already has a 
dozen small-scale schemes and 
pilot programmes which sub- 
sidise employees into work -on 
top of the rapidly growing Fam- 
ily Credit which now benefits 
600,000 families at a cost of 
more than £l-5bn. Labour’s 
present commitment to expand 
on that is limited to its one-off 
windfall tax on utilities - a 
measure which it is not clear 
would have a lasting impact on 
the benefit bill. 

Andrew Marr Column, page 15 
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First round in fight goes to whingeing males 



On the case: Peter Jepson (left) and Roger Dyas-Elliott 


Almost every political party 
bellyaches about the shortage of 
women in Parliament: but un- 
til Labour started on its all- 
women shortlists it was mostly 
hypocritical blather, signifying 
nothing. Now the first serious 
attempt to alter the sex-balance 
in the Commons has been 
stopped by the courts. Round 
one to whingeing men. 

Tony Blatr himself hadn’t 
much liked the policy of ex- 
cluding male candidates in 
some winnable seats. It was 
hardly ideal. By resorting to 
compulsion Labour had publi- 
cised the embarrassing lack of 
enthusiasm among its con- 


stituency associations for female 
candidates. It guaranteed bitter 
male resentment about the in- 
justice of individual exclusion. 

But which is the bigger in- 
justice - that some able men are 
excluded from competing for a 
Labour candidacy, in some con- 
stituencies, for one election, or 
that so few able women have 
had the chance to become MPs 
throughout this century? Be- 
cause a candidacy is the essen- 
tial first step towards a political 
career, the silent prejudices of 
male political activists have ac- 
cumulated to produce a loud 
and insistent national scandal 

The golf dub networks, if we 



ANDREW MARR 


are talking of the Tbries, and the 
beery trade union networks of 
the Labour movement, have 
spread their private bias into a 
vast range of public policies and 
national debates. We can't tell 
how our tax system, or educa- 
tion reform or attitudes to Eu- 


rope have been affected by the 
lack of women in the Commons. 
But we can be sure they have- 
been; had there been rough 
equality of the sexes, Britain in 
1996 would have been a subtly 
different country. Or perhaps 
even a garishly different one. 

In the short term, all Labour 
can do is to exhort local activists 
to select women from mixed 
shortlists. A conscious and un- 
spoken bias at such meetings 
could not be challenged in law, 
any more than thousands of pri- 
vate conversations among male 
activists have been up to now. 

In the longer term, voting re- 
form is die next best answer. 


The agreement between the 
Labour Party and Liberal De- 
mocrats in Scotland to achieve 
a rough balance of the sexes in 
the proposed Edinburgh Par- 
liament was made more plau- 
sible by Unproportional system 
being adopted there, it includes 
a list system for 56 of the 129 
seats. A better system of PR 
would involve multi-member 
constituencies, in which women 
tend to be more often selected 
and returned. 

That is for tomorrow. Today 
we can reflect that two men have 
won justice; but natural justice 
has lost, and a national injustice 
has been strengthened. 


IN BRIEF 

BBC inquiry into 
security breach 

An investigation into security at 
the BBC has frees set op after 
a drunk man was able to walk 
into the corporation’s television 
centre in Shepherd’s Bush, west 

London, and wander around 
while John Major was being in- 


The 40-year-old intro deren- 
tered the BBC oflSces despite 
the posting of extra pofioe and 
security guards for theJ J rime 
Minister's appearance on 
Breakfast with Frost omSuaday. 

The man was wrestled to 
the ground by security guards. 

A BBC spokeswomansaid: 
“We take the incidentveiy 
seriously” 

police later released me man 
without charge- 

Breast cancer aid 

family doctors were given new 
guidelines published by the 
NHS Breast Screening Pro- 
gramme on when to refer 
women with breast problems for 
specialist treatment. Each year 
GPS can expect three in 100 of 
their women patients to come 
Co them with breast problems 
which may be cancer. 

Murder case delay 1 

A former nurse taken to y 

pital from a police cell with mi- 1 
nor injuries an hour before she J 
was due in court accused of * 
murder is expected to go before 
magistrates today. Jeanette 
Veres, 62, was being detained 
overnight before appearing 
before magistrates at Horsham. 
West Sussex, charged with the 
murder of housekeeper Mari- 
on Addy at the country mansion 
of the family behind the Tbuche 
Ross accountancy firm. 

Bird deaths remand 

James Allen, 18, of East Ham. 
and Royston Budge, IS, of 
Plashet. both east London, were 
remanded in custody charged 
with aggravated burglary with a 
firearm in connection with a 
break-in at Plasbet Park Zoo, 
East Ham. in which dozens of 
exotic birds were slaughtered. 

Meningitis delivery 

A teenage meningitis victim 
was “poorly” after doctors per- 
formed an emergency Cae- 
sarean to save the life of her 
unborn baby. Doctors at South 
Cleveland hospital, Middles- 
brough, decided to deliver the 
boy seven weeks premature af- 
ter Stacey Cunniff, 17. was ad- 
mitted with the virus. The child 
was “poorly but stable”. 

Cancer sacking 

A firm dismissed an accountant 
after she was diagnosed as hav- 
ing cancer during her preg- 
nancy, an industrial tribunal 
was told. Carole Coe, 30, of 
limeade, Greater Manchester, 
who underwent chemotherapy 
and a hysterectomy after the 
birth of her daughter in 1994, 
planned to return to work at 
Tfee-Gee Snacks in Leeds, West 
Yorkshire, but was sent a letter 
dismissing her from her 
£20,000-a-year job. The tri- 
bunal reserved judgment on 
her claim for sexual discrimi- 
nation. 
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news 


Granada’s last shot in battle of Little Chef 




Sir Rocco Forte: Patrician 
chairman of hotels group 


MATHEW HORS MAN 

Granada, the television and 
leisure giant, was expected to 
raise its hid for Forte this morn- 
ing in a last-ditch effort to win 
uicdnunaiic and hostile battle. 

There was also speculation ii 
would pounce in early trading 
today, attempting to snap up a 
block of Forte shares to anchor 
its takeover bid. 

At slake is ownership of 
Forte’s chain of luxury, mid- 
market and budget hovels, as 
well as its 420 Utile Chef and 
Happy Eater restaurants. 

The consensus in the City was 
for an increased offer in cash 
and shares worth about 370p, 


and a fully funded cash offer of 
about 350p. valuing Forte at 
about £3.6hn. 

Granada was also expected to 
unveil additional details today 
of its plan to enhance Forte's 
profitability by £I00m a year. 

But there were widely diver- 
gent views last night. as analysts 
and dealers tried to second 
guess Granada's chief executive. 
Gerry Robinson. Some analysis 
were calling for a “knock-out" 
bid of perhaps 3S0p a share. But 
Granada sources cautioned 
againsi too high a figure, point- 
ing out that Granada’s own 
shareholders, many of whom 
also own stock in Forte, would 
be unromfortablt.* if the company 


was seen to he overpaying 
merely lo clinch the battle. 

"Gerry is definitely between 
a rock and a hard place," said 
one analyst. “If he bids loo high, 
it will look unjustifiable by his 
own analysis of Forte's 
prospects. But if he bids ion lew, 
he’ll lose " 

The finely balanced decision 
was believed by City analysts to 
be too close to call. A leading 
leisure analyst said: “There are 
four options: cither he walks 
away, leaves the same bid on the 
table, increases it by a hit, or by 
a lot. Clearly. Granada has 
managed to keep its intentions 
very close to its chest." 

The company had until today 


to sweeten its offer under 
Takeover fttnel rules. Granada 
kepi the City guessing over the 
weekend, insisting that a final 
decision had not yet been made. 

But one City source said: “All 
the signs are there, and I feel 
sure Gerry is not going ro walk 
away now." 

Meanwhile, Forte hit back 
yesterday at criticism from Hen- 
ry Staunton. Granada’s finance 
director, who accused Forte of 
deliberately misleading share- 
holders in their final bid 
document Just as Granada’s di- 
rectors sat down for an after- 
noon board meeting convened 
to discuss the bid strategy. Forte 
publicly threatened (o issue a 


writ oxer Mr Staunton's re- 
marks, published yesterday in 
ihe Times . When Granada re- 
fused to respond by 2pm, the 
deadline set by Forte’s lawyers, 
the writ was duly issued 
The bid has been charac- 
terised by bitter and hostile ex- 
changes, particularly between 
Sir Rocco Forte, the patrician 
chairman of the hotels grow, 
and Mr Robinson, a self-made 
man of modest Irish origins- 
Granada’s initial offer, un- 
veiled in November, was for 
four Granada shares and £23.25 
in cash for every 15 Forte 
shares, worth about 327p a 
share. That constituted a 1S.9 
per cent premium on Forte’s 


share price on 21 November, the 
last day of trading before the hid 

was announced- 

Forte’s robust defence ever 
since has helped push its share 
price higher, and, by las* BJgljt 
ft was trading at 344p. 17p 
ahead of the the value of 
Granada's bid. 

Granada was believed to be 
guided in its higher bid by esti- 
mates that Forte’s own defence 
strategy - including an £800ro 
share buy-back, the sale to 
Whitbread of the restaurant 
businesses for £1.05bn, and a 
distribution of Forte s 6$ per 
ceni stake in the Savoy Group 
of luxury hotels - was worth as 
much as 36Sp per Forte share. 



Gerry Robinson: Self-made 
man who heads Granada 




Retired vet hatched a plot 
to smuggle rare cockatoos 
in bras and underpants 



Doing bird: Alan Griffiths (left) arranged egg smuggling in underwear used by Christopher Owen (centre and right) 


PETER VICTOR and 
NICHOLAS SCHOON 

A retired vet who hatched a plot 
to smuggle rare birds' eggs into 
Britain in couriers’ bras and un- 
derpants was jailed for eight 
months yesterday. 

Alan Griffiths, 68, a 
renowned expert on exotic 
birds, masterminded the plot to 
smuggle in and hatch Aus- 
tralian cockatoos which he then 
sold for thousands of pounds. 

Swansea Crown Court was 
told that in one case alone, Grif- 
fiths. of Llandysul, Powys, 
reaped £40.000 for two breed- 
ing pairs of the rare birds that 
he hatched, raised and then sold 
to a Swiss collector. 

The smuggling racket centred 
on several Australian species, in- 
cluding three types of black 
cockatoo. It has been illegal 
since 1960 to export these birds 


from Australia. But their rari- 
ty in Britain has only served to 
force up their black market 
value. 

Tbe racket was uncovered 
‘ when Australian Customs ar- 
rested a bricklayer, Christo- 
pher Owen, one of the gang’s 
couriers, at Perth as he was 
about to board a flight to Lon- 
don. Investigators found secret 
pockets sewn into Owen's vest 
and underpants containing 29 
native eggs - eight black cock- 
atoos and 21 Gal ah birds - 
worth more than £100,000 on 
(he black market 

Customs men then raided tbe 
home of his Perth connection. 
Bill Grumble, where they found 
a similarly adapted bra for fe- 
male couriers. They found a 
note, thought to have been 
written by Mr Grumble, advis- 
ing that the eggs should "slow- 
ly dribble" into Britain to avoid 


suspicion. They also found 
aviaries full of birds and incu- 
bators holding another 31 eggs. 
Owen was later jailed far six 
months in Australia. 

The Test of the gang was 
rounded up. Christopher 
Owen's father, Terence, 51, a 
taxi driver, of Llanybydder, 
Dyfed, was subsequently jailed 
for two months. Tbe court 
beard he recruited his son and 
two daughters into the gang. 

Owen’s daughter, Denise, 
29, a computer programmer, 
and her sister Nicola Roderick, 
27, a housewife, both of Llany- 
bydder, were ordered to do 
200 hours community service. 

David Fanner, 41, of Haver- 
fordwest, Dyfed, who hatched 
and raised the chicks in his 
aviaries, was jailed for six weeks. 

When the customs men raid- 
ed Griffiths’ home they found 
and removed eight red-tailed 


black cockatoos, seven white- 
tailed black cockatoos and one 
yellow-tailed black cockatoo. 
They also found a fax from his 
Swiss customer. At a bearing 
last November Griffiths admit- 
ted conspiring with others to 
evade restrictions on the im- 
portation of protected birds. 

Mr Huw Davies, for the pros- 
ecution, said Customs investi- 
gators had evidence that a total 
of 69 eggs, mostly cockatoos, 
were illegally imported, al- 
though some failed to hatch. Ir 
was estimated the gang made 
around £54,000. 

Sentencing Griffiths and or- 
dering the confiscation of 
£29,500 assets from smuggling. 
Judge Tom Lewis-Bowen said 
he had seduced couriers into the 
gang, knowing full well they 
faced jail sentences if caughL 

“These offences were com- 
mitted for greed," he said. 



Rare species: Black cockatoos of the type the gang tried to hatch in Britain for large profits Photograph: Mary Clay 
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Hard sell of ‘soft’ drinks rapped 


JOHN MCK1E 


* . 


Tbe head of the government- 
backed regulatory body for the 
brewing industry yesterday crit- 
icised the way that many alco- 
holic *soft" drinks have been 
marketed. 

Dr John Rae, director of the 
Partman Group which meets to- 
morrow to discuss a new code 
of practice for the alcohol in- 
dustry, said the industry’s im- 
age had to be “whiter than 
white". 

Last night he criticised the 
approach of firms such as Bass, 


which has produced an "alco- 
holic lemonade". Hooper’s 
Hooch, selling 2 million bottles 
a week, for encouraging an in- 
crease in under-age drinking. 

Nigel Griffiths, Labour's 
consumer affairs spokesman, 
has already written to tbe Ad- 
vertising Standards Authority 
and the Director-General of 
Fair Trading to complain about 
the drinks. 

Dr Rae said: "Companies 
shouldn’t use the names of 
drinks associated with children, 
like orange juice or lemonade. 
It's a pretty subjective area. I 


don’t mind Hooch using a smil- 
ing lemon to advertise their 
product but some people do. 
Tbe industry has got to be seen 
to be completely disassociated 
from children. We have got to 
be whiter than white.” 

Many brewing firms have 
come under fire - including 
Bass for its use of a smiling 
lemon to promote its Hooch 
drink. A Caribbean drink, TDt, 
with 5.5 per cent alcohol, a 
cider-based drink packaged in 
a light bulb, and another un- 
named alcoholic drink which is 
bottled via a syringe were also 


criticised by Dr Rae yesterday. 

At tomorrow’s meeting be in- 
tends to propose changes in 
"the naming, packaging and 
promotion” of alcoholic soft 
drinks and a code of practice 
with the leading brewing firms, 
all of whom sit on the group. 
He added: "The code is need- 
ed because otherwise these 
practices will proliferate." 

He is likely to meet opposi- 
tion from many of the big brew- 
eries, who feel that they have 
made enough concessions 
against under- age d rinking. 

Ian Moreis, the communica- 


tions director for Bass, which 
plans to issue new alcoholic or- 
ange and blackcurrant drinks, 
said in response: "Dr John 
Rae’s position need not neces- 
sarily be the position of the 
whole group. We strongly 
believe we have marketed our 
brand responsibly." 

And Henry Pomeroy, this 
corporate communications di- 
rector for AUied-Domecq's 
wines and spirits division, who 
will also attend tomorrow's 
meeting, said: "As far as I’m 
concerned, the industry has 
acted extremely responsibly.” 


Morgue woman inquiry 
yet to reach conclusion 


Decision time for 
Maxwell jury 


[-■ I 


CLARE GARNER 

Tbe rircumsiances surrounding 
the case of Daphne Banks, the 
woman discovered to be alive in 
a hospital mortuary, were "very 
complicated", and were taking 
longer to investigate than ex- 
pected, the local health au- 
thority said last night 

The Cambridge and Hunt- 
ingdon Health Commission in- 
tended to issue a full statement 
by lunchtime yesterday. After 
lengthy meetings it announced 
the inquiiy was inconclusive 
and any statement would be 
delayed until tomorrow. 

'This case presents a complex 


renuired detailed fect-fintfing,” were due to visit her yesterday 

commission’s head of commu- family 

nication. “The need to establish parents 

more information and take for- to .near " 

tfaer advice means that we bndgeshme, Mrs Young said 

SfuSte to give any other “We just want mum to get 

fata2» at tiris time". home and all this to go away. 


Mrs Banks, 61, who was pro- It was business as usual for 

nounced dead on New Year’s Mr Davison yesterday. Al the 
Eve and found to be alive only end of a day’s work in St Neo ts 
minutes before she was placed he said: “Tin going to wait till 
in a sealed body tray, was re- Mrs Banks is better and out of 
covering in Hinchingbrooke hospital before 1 visit her. Her 
Hospital. The epileptic mother husband has said she is going to 
of three was saved from death invite me over to have a cup of 
by an undertaker, Ken Davison, tea when it’s all over. We’ll go 
61 who spotted a twitching from there." He added: "The 
varicose vem in her leg while he first night 1 couldn’t sleep, it just 
was saying farewell to the kept going through my bead. Wfe 
woman be knew as a friend. wanted to tell somebody but 
A hospital spokeswoman couldn’t because we bad to 
said: “Mrs Banks Is progressing keep it such a secret for about 
weS but we don’t yet know when four days. J couldn't express my- 
she will be discharged." Mis self to anyone. New I’ve got it 
Banks’s husband of 40 years, off my' chest I feel better.” 
Claude Banks, 69, and her el- The doctor responsible for 
dest daughter, Fenny Young, 39, pronouncing Mis Banks dead 
were due lo visit her yesterday has not been identified. The 
afterattendingthefuneraiofa Medical Defence Union, which 
family friend. Speaking from her advises its members on medico- 
parents’ 200-acre farm in Stone- legal issues, was handling ei> 

. _ . , Pam. mi n l w nn nf nr - HupiH 


quiries on behalf of Dr David 
Roberts, the senior GP in 
Stonely, Cambridgeshire, where 
Mis Banks lives. 


The jury in the Maxwell trial re- 
tired to consider its verdicts yes- 
terday after sitting through 121 
days of evidence from more 
than 70 witnesses. 

The seven women and five 
men have a mass of evidence to 
examine before delivering their 
verdicts on the charges against 
Kerin and lan Maxwell - the 
sons of the late media magnate 
Robert Maxwell - and former 
Maxwell financial adviser Lar- 
ry Trachtenberg. 

They resume their delibera- 
tions today after spending the 
night at a hotel, and have now 
- in the words of the trial judge 
Lord Justice Phillips - to decide 
"where the troth lies”. 

Alan Suckling GC leading 
the prosecution brought by the 
Serious Fraud Office, has al- 
leged that the three defendants 
deliberately and dishonestly 
misused £22m worth of shares 
in the Israeli company, Teva, 
which belonged to pension 
funds. They were pledged for a 


loan in the financially perilous 
days after Robert Maxwell’s 
death at sea in November 1991 
in a desperate bid to prop up his 
crumbling empire. 

The three deny conspiracy to 
defraud the pension funds. 
Kevin, alone, denies a charge of 
conspiring with his father to de- 
fraud the pension funds by mis- 
using £10Um worth of shares in 
another Israeli company. Sates. 

A fourth defendant Robert 
Bunn, 47, a former Maxwell ac- 
countant was accused with the 
other three of the Teva charge 
but was dropped from tbe case 
after suffering heart problems. 
The SFO still has to announce 
whether it will reopen the pros- 
ecution against him. 

The judge has compiled a 1st 
of notes, headings and questions 
to help the jury. He has also told 
them they must be sure before 
they convict - suspicion that it 
was more likely than not the 
men had committed the of- 
fences was not enough. 



Save money on your 
home insurance and spend 
a little extra on your home. 


EAGLE STAR 

0800 333 800 
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Weapons dump 

teams ignored 
official sea site 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

quantities of shells 
tombs and rockets w«e sunk in 
sfiaUow waters near to the Scot- 
ch coastline instead of in a 

much deeper, officially desig- 
nated dump site, the Govern- 
ment admitted ycslerdav. 

Ministers also conceded that 
the construction of a gas 
pipeline between Scotland and 
Northern Ireland was probably 
responsible for thousands of 
phosphorous cylinders and oth- 
er quantities of the munitions, 
dumped between the 1 920s and 
lv/b being washed up on the 
coastline of south -we si Scotland 
last year. 

The Government believes 
there is little that can be done 
about the dumped explosives 
apart from altering marine 
charts to show a larger danger 
area. But Labour MPs and en- 
vironmental organisations say 
much more underwater survey 
work is needed into the hazard. 

A four-year-oid boy was bad- 
ly burnt on the bond when he 
picked up one of the canisters, 
the only casualty so far. The de- 
vices, including 301b wartime in- 
cendiary bombs, came ashore in 


their greatest numbers last Oc- 
tober during the two-monlh 
period in which the 26-mile 
pipeline was being laid in a 
seabed trench. 

At one point, construction 
work was stopped because of 
worries about hitting muni- 
tions. The British Geological 
Survey also picked up seismic 
traces w’hich it believes could be 
underwater explosions from 
the area. 

.All the munitions should 
have been dropped in the offi- 
cial Beaufort Dyke dump site, 
a 30-raile underwater valley 
where the sea is more than 70nfi 
deep. The Ministry of Defence 
estimates some 1.7 million 
tonnes were sunk but admits 
that records were vague. The 
disposals reached their height 
in the decade after the Second 
World War. 

However, trawlers have often 
brought up munitions from 
outside the zone while sailors on 
the dump ships have (old of 
cargoes being dropped off ear- 
ly in bad weather. 

For 1 0 days in November last 
year the Scottish Office re- 
search vessel Ctupea carried 
out extensive survey work in the 
area, using sonar and under- 



water video cameras. The sci- 
entists found hundreds of racks 
and crates of munitions on the 
seabed, north of the official 
dump ate in the area crossed by 
the pipeline. The results of 
the study were announced 
yesterday! 

The Scottish Office environ- 
mcnl minister Lord Lindsay 

said: “The analysis from our sci- 
entists continues to he that Jlhe 
munitions] are best left where 
they are and attempts to move 
them would pose unacceptable 
risks . . . they are not posing a 
risk where they are." The phos- 
phorus cylinders are inert in wa- 
ter but begin to burn when 
exposed to air. 

David Gark. Labour's de- 
fence spokesman, said; “After a 
year of trying to sweep this is- 
sue under the carpet the Gov- 
ernment should have learnt 
that complacency and half mea- 
sures are not the solution." He 
called for a full inquiry. 

Friends of the Earth Scotland 
welcomed the survey, but called 
for more work before the pub- 
lic could be reassured. "The 
•• Ministry of Defence has got a 
lot of explaining to do," said Dr 
Richard Dixon, its head of 
research. 

Lord Lindsay would not 
guarantee any future surveys. 
There was no proof that the 
pipeline construction had dis- 
lodged the munitions but ac- 
knowledged “there oould be a 
link between the two". 

The Scottish Office scientif- 
ic survey found no evidence that 
fish and other marine life had 
been heavily contaminated by 
the munitions. The underwater 
video footage showed the 
seabed to have plenty of life. 

British Gas said aft the con- 
struction work had been done 
in “strict accordance with pro- 
cedures agreed with the De- 
partment of Hade and Industry, 
the Health and Safety Executive 
and the Ministry of Defence". 

A spokesman insisted that the 
line of the pipeline ran outside 
the dump site, but maps issued 
by the Government yesterday 
sbow&J the pipeline touching a 
corner of the area. 



Labour of love: Alexander Crum Ewing, head of the collectors' department at Bonhams' auctioneers, in London, examines an English card in the form 
of a small box, from the 1860s, estimated value £80-£100, which will be included in a sale of Valentine cards on 5 February Photograph: John voos 


Dorrell points way forward for NHS 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Political Correspondent 

A crackdown on unnecessary 
operations or other question- 
able treatments was signalled 
last night by Stephen DoreeH. 
Secretary of State for Health. 

But in a strongly “One- 
Nation" Millennium Lecture at 
the Manchester Business 
School. Mr Dorrell emphasised 
that no health authority should 
ration resources by ruling out 
clinically effective treatments. 

“We must recognise in the 
first instance tbal it is a notional 
health service," Mr Dorrell 
said, adding that “each health 
authority and fundholder must 
have available to them the 
funds which wil] allow them to 
deliver a quality of service to pa- 
tients suffering from similar 
conditions which is broadly 


comparable in different pans of 
the country." 

The remarks came with a 
pledge not to introduce further 
management upheaval in the 
NHS. but to concentrate on bow 
the structures were to be used 
and on pursuing the develop- 
ment of primary care - the ser- 
vices offered by GP practices as 
opposed to hospitals. 

Mr DoreeU said there were 
limits to the acceptable range of 
variations in provision within a 
national health service and 
urged health authorities and 
GPs to challenge “surprisingly 
high treatment rates where this 
has not been shown to deliver 
better outcomes". 

Highlighting the “surpris- 
ing" variation in the percentage 
of Caesarean births in different 
hospitals, and “ineffective" 
grommet operations, Mr Dor- 


re!! said he would be making 
clear to the new-style health au- 
thorities beginning work in 
April that it would be "their task 
to challenge such variations". 

He also highlighted areas 
where there were variations in 
the rates of coronaiy artery 
bypass grafts and other similar 
operations. “Those health au- 
thorities with low {CABG] 
rates, as well as those with the 
highest rates, should be asking 
whether their use of resources 
reflects clinical priority," Mr 
Dorrell said. 

The Secretaiy of Stale's con- 
cerns reflect a warning by the 
Commons health select com- 
mittee, that the delegation of 
health' Services management 
could lead to a patchwork 
system of care. 

He did not ruleourthe “sen- 
sible" use of guidelines on the 


management of health provi- 
sion, but emphasised that a 
policy that ruled out a clinical- 
ly effective treatment was not 
acceptable. 

“There should be no clinically 
effective treatment which a 
health authority decides as a 
matter of principle should not 
be provided," he said. “To ban 
treatment in such rircumsfances 
would be inconsistent with the 
principles on which the NHS is 
established and I do not believe 
that they represent acceptable 
practice." 

Mr Dorrefl's secretary's stric- 
tures appear to be intended to 
avoid a repeat of the furore over 
the refusal to treat the 
leukaemia patient. Child B, on 
the national health. 

Spotlighting his commitment 
to developing primary care, he 
warned health authorities and 


GP purchasers to “ensure that 
priorities are not distorted in 
favour of the hospital service". 

Gerry Malone, the Health 
Minister, would lead an exam- 
ination of die options for the de- 
velopment of primary care, Mr 
Dorrell said. 

■ Sign-on fees of up to £2,000 
are being offered try hospitals 
increasingly desperate to recruit 
nurses with specialist qualifi- 
cations, writes Barrie Clement 

The lump sums are being 
paid at a time when nine out of 
ten National Health trusts are 
reporting shortages, especially 
in paediatric departments, in- 
tensive care and operating the- 
atres. The trend is revealed in 
a survey conducted by Incomes 
Data Services which found that 
around 15 per cent of trusts 
were offering some sort of 
added inducement 
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Contract plan attacked by 
critics as ‘social selection’ 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

Popular schools should be able 
to use home-school contracts on 
behaviour and attendance to se- 
lect pupils, Gillian Shephard, 
the Secretaiy of State for Edu- 
cation, proposed yesterday, af- 
ter John Major revealed at the 
weekend that the Government 
wants parents to sign formal 
contracts with schools. 

Mrs Shephard, who outlined 
plans to give schools more free- 
dom in selecting their pupils, 
said that willingness to sign a 
contract could be helpful in 
deciding which pupils should be 
admitted. 

The proposals increase to 15 
per cent from 10 per cent the 


proportion of pupils that 
schools can select, without Mrs 
Shephard's permission, and 
change Government guidance 
saying that pupdsshouJd not be 
selected by interview. 

The local authority-funded 
Local Schools Information said 
that the proposals may face a 
challenge in the courts as, by 
law, the Secretary of State’s per- 
mission must be sought for any 
“significant" change in a 
school’s character. The new 
guidance will affect mainly the 
1.100 grant-maintained schools. 
Only a handful of local- 
authority schools have taken ad- 
vantage of the right to select 10 
per cent of their pupils. 

Mrs Shephard said; “The 
removal of large areas of pre- 


scription reflects our belief that 
schools and not the Department 
for Education and Employ- 
ment are best placed to decide 
on admissions arrangements 
which reflect the wishes of 
parents and the community." 

The Government did not, 
however, intend to make such 
contracts binding and compul- 
sory in the first instance. Mis 
Shephard said on BBC Radio 
4’s The World at One yesterday, 
but to “give the whole thing a 
real boost". 

Labour, which has accused 
the Conservatives of stealing its 
idea of home-school contracts, 
said it wanted to use contracts 
to raise standards and improve 
behaviour, not as a way of 
selecting pupils. Local author- 


ities, now mostly Labour con- 
trolled, said yesterday that they 
were very unlikely to sanction 
the use of contracts or parental 
interviews to select pupils in 
schools under their control. 

Critics have accused the Gov- 
ernment of introducing “social 
selection" by abandoning the 
restriction on interviews 
introduced two years ago. 

Nigel de Gruchy, general 
secretaiy of the National As- 
sociation of Schoolmasters 
Union of Women Teachers, 
said; “At least the 11-plus was 
open and reasonably objective. 
Today's announcements, par- 
ticularly on parents interviews, 
herald selection on social 
grounds by accent or the size of 
the family car." 


Parents warm to terms of ‘compact’ 


If a pupil at James Brindley 
High School in Stoke-on-Hent, 
Staffordshire, regularly fails to 
attend school, or is not properly 
dressed, his or her parents are 
likely to be reminded of the 
agreement they signed before 
their child arrived there. 

The 800-pupiJ, inner-city 
comprehensive is one of a num- 
ber which have already put into 
practice the plan for parent 
contracts advocated by Gillian 
Shephard. Secretary of Slate for 
Education. Under a “compact" 
introduced three years ago, 
parents are asked to sign a 
statement that they will send 
their children to school regu- 
larly, on time and properly 
dressed. They also agree- to 
make sure they have the right 
pencils and PE kit and do their 


Fran Abrams on a 

three-year-old ‘dear 
on pupil behaviour 

homework properly, as well as 
promising to attend parents' 
meetings. New arrivals at school 
agree to work quietly in class, 
bring pens, pencils and rulers 
and not go out of school with- 
out permission. They must 
agree not to run down the cor- 
ridors, bang doom, shout, or 
chop litter, fit return, the school 
agrees to provide regular home- 
work, written reports, a news- 
letter and a wide range of extra- 
curricular activities. 

No one has refused to sign 
the agreement and admission to 
the school is not dependent 
upon ft. But Dr John Wxxt the 


head teacher, says it is “a use- 
ful starting point for a 
conversation. 

“We see this as an opportu- 
nity to set out the require- 
ments of the school- These 
things tend to be a part of the 
work routine of every school 
but maybe not every school 
sets it all down in one place." 

Parents have welcomed the 
scheme. Joan Elson, who has 
two daughters at the school said 
man y of the requirements were 
second nature to her, adding: 
“Our children conformed to 
these things before they actually 
went to the school. But from the 
school's point of view maybe not 
all children realise that there are 
rules. Jt’s nice for them to be 
able to get their parents to go 
along with them." 



John Wood: Opportunity to 
outline school requirements 


Navy helicopter in Atlantic rescue 






KAN MacKINNON 

A Ruvai Navy frigate was yes- 
4 terdav involved in the rescue of 

* five Romanian seamen who 
were winched from mountain- 
ous seas hundreds of miles out 
into the Atlantic. 

As weather conditions dete- 
riorated and it appeared lhaUhe 
AOOO-lonne cargo vessel Cm 
anno might sink, the master 


and aewhad to jump overboard 
so that the warship's Lynx he- 
licopter could pick them up. 

Last night, all the crew were 
well and HMS Northumberland 
was standing by the stricken 
vessel awaiting the arrival of a 
salvage tug. 

The British sfup was divert- 
ed from its passage to the South 
Atlantic when Cortwne sent 
out a distress call after its en- 


gines failed during a storm 
300 miles south-west of Cape 
Finisterre. 

The Romanian ship report- 
ed early on Sunday that 17 of 
its crew had abandoned ship, 
five in a liferaft and 12 in a 
lifeboat. 

A nearby Russian tanker 
picked up those in the lifeboat. 
However, because of the state 
of the seas, it took a number of 


attempts to rescue those on 
board the liferaft 
At first light yesterday, 
Northumberland's helicopter 
surveyed Covasna to see 
whether it was possible to lift the 
remaining five men to safety. 
But with 30ft waves breaking 
over the deck, it was decided 
that it would be safer for the 
men to too survival suits and be 
winched from the sea. 
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news 


■ o nupstion of human rights 

China troubles: Foreign Secretary pledges to tackle sensitive issues in Hong Kong talks and to raise q • 

Rif kind hints at tough stance with Peking 

CJ , At the meeting will! legaJa- 


STEPHEN VINES 

Hong Kong 


Malcolm RiQdnd is taking an 
unexpectedly firm line on po- 
litical and human rights issues 
as he starts his visit to China to- 
day. He is also going out of his 
way to lend support to Chris 
Ratten, the Governor of Hong 
Kong, whom Peking has been 


trying to keep out of all nego- 
tiations over the colony's future. 


The Foreign Secretary’s vis- 
it to Peking has been upgraded 
to indude sessions with both the 
Chinese President Jiang Zemin 
and the Prime Minister Li Peng, 
even though the Chinese em- 
bassy in London had warned 
that the Channel 4 documentary 
on the abuse of children in Chi- 
nese orphanages would cast a 
shadow over the nip. 

Mr Rifkind dismissed this 
idea yesterday. "I don't think it 


is relevant to the purpose of my 
visit,** he said. However, he said 
he would be raising human 
rights, induding making in- 
quiries about the treatment of 
orphans in government care. 

The talks are primarily aimed 
at clearing the backlog of un- 
resolved issues concerning the 
transfer of power in Hong 
Kong. However, Mr Rifkind 
was careful to play down his 
chances. “I don't want to engage 


in mindless optimism,” be said. 
The Foreign Secretary stressed 
that he would discuss sensitive 
subjects whether or not they 
were raised by his hosts. In par- 
ticular, he intends to criticise 
China’s decision to disband the 
colony’s legislature, a step tak- 
en in retaliation for Mr Patten's 
scheme to widen the scope of 
Legislative Council elections. 

When Mr Rifkind last met his 
Chinese counterpart, Qian 


Qichen, in London last October, 
his failure to respond to Mr 
Qian's remarks about the need 
to disband the council came in 
for considerable comment in 
Hong Kong. Mr Rifkind told 
councillors yesterday that he re- 
gretted the “ambiguity" at the 
London meeting. Britain was 
firmly opposed to a U plans for 
throwing out elected legislators. 

As if this will not be enough 
to ensure disquiet in Peking, the 


Foreign Secretary' went out of 
his way to stresssupport for Mr 
Patten. He told a business- 
man’s lunch that he had “great 
admiration for the courage and 
clarity of vision” which the 
Governor had showed. 

Asked whether he was em- 
barrassed to be presiding over 
the transfer of sovereignly when 
a recent opinion poll had shown 
that 74 per cent of the people 
were worried by it, he said he 


rnuld fully understand why 
Hong Kong people 
about the transfer to Chinese 
rule. “In a sense Tm sur P7im 
that it's only 74 per cent not 100 

oer cent,” Mr Rifkind said. 

^Mr Rifkind said without qual- 
ification that Britain had a 
“very special obligation, much 
more San anyother country tn 

the world”, to those who 
may face political persecution 
following China's takeover. 


tons Mr Rifkind faced some vig- 
orous questioning about 
nationality issues. Asked 
whether he had a conscience 
about handing over “fright- 
ened people” to China without 
„jving the colony's 3-5 million 
British passport holders the 
right of citizenship, Mr Rifidnd 
said that there was no intention 
of amending the rules to admit 
people from Hong Kong. 


Caring face 
fails to dispel 
charges of 
orphan abuse 


Teresa Poole in Shanghai visits a 
home and finds questions unanswered 


First there was the group tour 
of the physiotherapy centre, 
the computer room and a 
chance to sit in on morning 
lessons at the Shanghai Chil- 
dren’s Welfare Institute, where 
well-fed, brightly-clothed in- 
fants were being looked after by 
tender child-care workers. 

Then came the repeated de- 
nial s from officials about last 
weekend's accusations from 
Human Rights Watch (HRW) 
that babies and children with- 
in this orphanage faced delib- 


erate starvation and physical 
abuse until 1993. “A big lie," said 


Han Weicheng, formerly di- 
rector of the orphanage be- 
tween 1989 and 1994, when 
asked about the report's data. 

And finally, there was the 
only hard number that could be 
wrung from Mr Han despite 
hours of questiooiQg. In 1989. 
he admitted, the mortality rate 
in the orphanage was about 19 
per cent, the highest he could 
recall. “Because that year was 
very cold and we bad an elec- 
tricity failure.” he added. The 
figure given by HRW for the 
same year, quoting Chinese 
government documents, was 
22.7 percent. 

It was always going to be a dif- 
ficult morning for the officials, 
faced with a group of foreign 
correspondents on a Foreign 
Ministry-organised tour of the 
Shanghai orphanage cited in the 
allegations of alarming death- 
rates. The government had 
been anxious that we should vis- 
it, especially if we had television 
cameras. 

This was the country’s show- 
case orphanage, the one where, 
according to our hosts, never a 
week went by without foreign 


visitors, where foreign donations 
accounted for between one- 
sixth and one-third of funding, 
and where overseas couples 
come to adopt a Chinese child. 
But that was just as the HRW 
report itself had described it, 
claiming the institute had been 
sanitised in mid-1993. 

Our group, however, wanted 
to talk about the situation be- 
fore 1993. Could they provide 
annual figures for deaths so that 
these could be compared with 
evidence provided to HRW by 
Zhang Shuyun, a former doctor 
at the orphanage who fled Chi- 
na last year? 

The hundreds of pages of or- 
phanage records she smuggled 
out show, for instance, that 
153 infants and children died 
between December 1988 and 
December 1989. and 207 died 
between November 1991 and 
October 1992. The capacity of 
the orphanage has always been 
about 500. 

“Actually," explained Mr 
Han. “many children when they 
arrive here are almost dead." 
The abandoned children’s poor 
stale of health on arrival was to 
blame for the deaths, officials 
repeatedly said. 

Were they saying that the 
source documents reproduced 
in the HRW report were false? 
“I don’t know, I have not seen 
the report” Mr Shi said, al- 
though Mr Han admitted see- 
ing a table from the report. 

The officials produced sta- 
tistics that dashed with the fig- 
ures in the report and there was 
no explanation of Ministry of 
Civil Affairs statistics which 
showed that in 1989 one quar- 
ter of inmates at China’s urban 
orphanages died. 




In the spotlight: Children being filmed at Shanghai Children’s Welfare Institute (above) and a child tied to a potty-chair at the orphanage Photograph: Will Burgess'Reuters 


At times the confrontation 
reached near farce. Over the 
past few days the picture of an 
emaciated 1 1-year-old boy. Jian 
Xun, has been published 
around the world showing him 
tied to a bed, 10 days before he 
died. Could someone explain 
the condition of the boy? 
Huang Jiachun. deputy director 
of the orphanage, leapt into ac- 
tion. Dr Zhang had "lost her 
common sense" in claiming 
that a boy named Jiang [sic) was 
in tbe picture, he said. They had 
checked the records and found 
that the only person to die on 
17 July 1992 was Jian Xun - the 
orphanage officials had been 
misled by a translation error. 

The boy in the photograph 


was indeed Jian Xun, it was fi- 
nally admitted, though the al- 
legations of neglect were flatly 
denied. Tbe boy had become 
very sick, could not absorb 
food, and had been put on an 
intravenous drip. Mr Han said. 
“As the director of this institute, 
I never allowed anyone to tie 
children to the bed like this.” 
Mr Han said Dr Zhang had 
fabricated rumours about him 
because she coveted his job as 
director. He accused her of 
being “a woman with low moral 
standards”, citing her attempts 
to be reimbursed for bus fares 
when she went out on institute 
errands. He said she had insti- 
gated an orphan girl into mak- 
ing allegations that he was 


guilty of rape. “I think she has 
a target. In this way [she] can 
go to America," he said. 

Shi Derong confirmed that 
there had been four inquiries by 
different Shanghai government 
departments between 19S9 and 
1992 into Dr Zhang’s and oth- 
er people's allegations. Mr Han 
was suspended for a year. Atthe 
end of 1992, the final investi- 
gation completely exonerated 
him and the orphanage. HRW 
alleged that the final report was 
a cover-up after Communist 
Party leaders in Shanghai de- 
cided the orphanage situation 
was a “human rights’’ issue that 
must ool be made public. 

The HRW report also cited 
evidence that since mid-1993 


unwanted young orphans and 
abandoned' children were being 
“dumped" instead at Shanghai’s 
No 2 Social Welfare Institute on 
Chongming Island, about an 
hour and a halfs journey out of 
the city, which houses mental- 
ly retarded and handicapped 
adults. It said many of the pat- 
terns of abuse and' neglect had 
been transferred there. 

Could we perhaps visit the 
institute? There could be a 
“problem”, Mr Shi and Mr 
Han agreed. Some of the men- 
tally handicapped inmates liv- 
ing there had families which, 
would first have to be informed 
about a visit “You can raise the 
request with the Foreign Min- 
istry.” Mr Shi said. 
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Evidence of abuse may harm children % F 
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The screening of a British doc- 
umentary which exposes the 
systematic abuse of babies in 
Chinese slate orphanages 
could do the children more 
harm than good, according to 
charity workers. 

The Channel 4 documen- 
tary Return to the Dying Rooms. 
due to be shown tonight, 


promises shocking new evi- 
dence that children are being 
deliberately neglected and al- 
lowed to die. It follows a doc- 
umentary about an orphanage 
in Nanning, shown last summer, 
which elicited condemnation 
of the Chinese authorities. 

But according to the director 
of Mother's Choice, an in- 
ternational charity based in 
Hong Kong and one of the few 


allowed to work in Chinese or- 
phanages, the documentary 
may cause irreparable damage, 
with the children likely to be tbe 
losers. 

“When the last documen- 
tary was shown it did a great 
deal of damage. Some things 
have still not returned to nor- 
mal,” Gary Stephens said yes- 
terday. “It used to be that our 
staff in China could go freely 


into the old orphanage and 
help. Since the Dying Rooms 
documentary was put out, only 
two staff members are now al- 
lowed in. [The Chinese] really 
closed it off.” 

Six weeks ago the charity 
opened the first Chinese joint- 
venture orphanage, also 
in Nanning, in Guangxi 
province, where abandoned or 
orphaned babies arrive at the 


rate of about 40 a month. The 
reporters who exposed the “dy- 
ing rooms" gained access by pre- 
tending to work for Mother's 
Choice and following initial 
newspaper reports in 1993 the 
charity's relationship with 
the authorities was all but de- 
stroyed. 

According to Mr Stephens, it 
took months before charity 
workers were able go back in. 
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Swim Right Up to Me 

By Katherine Pierpoint 
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/ first learnt to swim at home in my father's study 
On the piano-stool planted on the middle of the rug. 

Stomach down, head up, arms and legs rowing hard; 

/ swam brai-cfy, ploughing up 
The small room and its rubbery air. 

Pinned on a crushed stuckness of stomach to tapestry. 

The twin handles hard on my elbows on the back-stroke. 

A view down through four braced wooden legs 
To the same thin spot in the rug. 

A/v mother faced me, calling rhythmic encouragement. 

Almost stepping back lo let me sn-im up to her. 

Reminding me to breathe; 

And wiping my hair and eyes with her hand 

! swam and swam on ihe furniture against a running tide, 
rig-cheeked, concentrating on pushing and pushing away. 
Planning to team to fly nca. easy. 

Higher than the kitchen table, even. The garden walL 

Katherine Pierpoint s Truffle Beds (Faber), from which this poem 
is taken, is one of 10 collections shortlisted for the 1995 TS 
Eliot Prize, the winner of which is lo be announced on Mon- 
day 15 January. Just ahead of the prize-giving ceremony, Kather- 
ine Pierpoint and her nine fellow shortlisted poets - Simon 
Armitagc, Mark Doty. Ian Duhig, Michael Longley, Glyn 
Maxwell, Bernard OTXmoghue, Maurice Riordan, Jackie Willis 
and Glyn Wright - will be reading their poems at the Almei- 
da Theatre, Islington, London Nl. on Sunday 14 January at 
7pm (Box Office 0171-359 4404). It promises lo be the 
poetic banquet of the year. 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 


Labour yesterday called on dis- 
sident Tory MPs to join its cam- 
paign against rail privatisation 
by voting with the Opposition 
in a forthcoming vote in the 
Commons. 

Clare Short, Labour’s trans- 
port spokeswoman, said as many 
as one in five Tbry MPs had 
doubts about rail privatisation, 
according to a recent poll by the 


Save Our Railways campaign 
group, and that Labour would 
be putting forward a parlia- 
mentary motion to enable them 
to express their opposition. 

At tbe press launch, John 
Prescott, Labour's deputy 
leader, likened the forthcoming 
rail-privatisation vote lo recent 
Labour victories in the Com- 
mons, such as that on fisheries 
policy last month. However, all 
the legislation which will enable 
the rail network to be sold off 


has been passed and the only 
way of creating what Ms Short 
called a “voting opportunity’’ for 
potential rebels would be a 
Labour motion, which even the 
staunchest Tory opponents may 
be unwilling to support 
Ms Short said if the Labour 
motion was passed, “the Gov- 
ernment would be morally 
bound to halt the process”, al- 
though with three franchises al- 
ready let the Government is 
unlikely to pull back now'. 
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The Independent, with the Poetry Bonk Society and the 
Almeida Theatre, is pleased to make an exclusive two for one 
reader offer to attend readings by the TS Eliot short listed Po- 
ets. The readings sire at (he Almeida Theatre on Sunday 14 
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Independent for discount offer on the Pbetry Book Society. 
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^ Instructors throughout the UK. 

For a free information pack call Stephen Ward 
XgfoC. on 0181 3433307. ^ 


KUMON MATHS 

TEL: 0181 343 3307 FAX: 01S1 343 2857 
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e kk Lighthouse man 

tells of Chinook 
fireball in fog 
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JOHN ARUOQE 

Scotland Correspondent 

A horrific picture of the heli- 
copter disaster in which many 
Northera Ireland's leading 
anu-terronsl experts from the 
anny, police and intelligence 
services rfieH pmatviaj i 
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^Dinoob crash on the Mull of 
Kwtyre opened. 

Relatives of the 29 people 
who died in the disasier wept as 
eyewitnesses described the mo- 
ment when the Chinook 
ploughed info a 1.400ft moun- 
ts" m thick fog on the evening 
of 2 June 1994. 

Local people and emergency 
workers who witnessed the dis- 
aster gave evidence at the fatal- 
accident inquiry at Paislev 
Sheriff Court. 

David Murchie, the Mull of 
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Kin tyre lighthouse-keeper, who 
was the first person on the 
scene, described how a fierce 
fireball erupted when the twin- 
rotor aircraft struck the moun- 
tain, burning bodies and black- 
ening the heather-dad slope s. 

Charred human remains and 
smouldering aircraft debris lit- 
tered the south face of Beinn na 
Lice, on the tip of the remote 
peninsula. 

Mr Murchie, a 56-year-old 
former trainee pilot and ama- 
teur helicopter enthusiast, is the 
only person who heard the air- 
craft approaching the Scottish 
coast on its flight from Belfast 
to Inverness and his evidence is 
critical to the inquiry. 

He told the "court that the 
American-made aircraft was 
flying normally, at cruising 
speed and showed no signs of 
distress. 


The Chinook was “not slow- 
ing down, speeding up, gaining 
height (or) altering course,” 
he said. “There was no change 
in engine noise whatsoever ... 
There was nothing abnormal 

that I could detect,” 

After the helicopter passed 
over the lighthouse, he said. *T 
heard a dull thud, followed by 
a whooshing ... then silence. I 
knew immediately what had 
happened. I knew the heli- 
copter had. crashed." 

He described how he rushed 
to the scene, frantically moling 
from body to body trying to re- 
vive the victims. 

But the four-strong crew, as 
well as the nine army intelli- 
gence officers, six MI5 officers 
and 10 members of the RUC 
Special Branch, were already 
dead. 

The court heard that all the 
men, who been travelling from 
Belfast to Fort George, near In- 
verness, for a top-secret secu- 
rity conference, died instantly. 

Dr Marjorie Black, a foren- 
sic pathologist who examined 
more than half of the victims of 
the crash, said that they suffered 
massive multiple injuries, in- 
cluding skull fractures and bro- 
ken backs. 

Some were so badly burned 
that dental records were used 
for identification. 

The fatal-accident inquiry, 
which is being held in Paisley 
rather than on the Mull of Kin- 
tyre to make it easier for wit- 
nesses to attend, is the first 
public and detailed investigation 
of the tragedy. 

It will examine why the heli- 
copter flew into the Scottish 
mainland at high speed and 
without warning. 

An imemal Ministry of De- 
fence investigation last year 
blamed the pilots. 

Flight Lieutenant Jonathan 
Tapper and his co-pilot. Fit Lt 
Richard Cook, were “grossly 
negligent’' when they flew 
through “a dense wall of cloud" 
near the Scottish coast the 
MoD found. 

But lawyers representing the 
two men and relatives of the 
other victims, who fear that the 
pilots are being made scape- 
goats for the disaster, will chal- 
lenge the finding. 

They will present evidence 
that RAF investigators uncov- 


Poll reignites 
Tory warfare 
over Europe 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 

John Major’s warning against 
Tbiy party disunity was brushed 
aside within 24 hours yesterday 
as party Euro-sceptire vied with 
Sir Edward Heath and Edwina 
Cume-for suppottfor. their re- 
spective stands on "European 
Union and a single currency. 

The schism was heightened 
by the release of a survey by the 
all-party European Movement, 
which showed that the 
British public was broadly pro- 

European bm woefully ignorant 

of the detail. 

Mrs Currie, a Movement 
vice-chairperson, said the stand 
taken by the sceptics was 
‘‘wrong for our country and 
wrong for our party as well". 
The pro-Europeans intend a 
vigorous campaign to get across 
the benefits of EU membership. 

Euro-sceptic backbenchers 
retaliated, while their Cabinet 
champion, Michael Portillo, 
renewed his attack on the de- 
fector Emma Nicholson, who is 

another vice-cfaaiipeison of the 
Movement. 

The Secretaiy of State for 
Defence told BBC Radio 4 s 
Today programme that a cam- 
paign ted been “whipped up 
against me” after his criticism 
of Ms Nicholson. “’Hie feet of 
the matter is that [she] did 
show disloyalty to^two prime 
minis ters in a row.” 


About 56 per cent of those 
who were polled by Gallup for 
the Movement described their 
knowledge of the EU as “poor, 
or very poor", with only 8 per 
cent claiming it was “good, or 
very good”. 

More than half of those 
polled - 56 per cent again - 
agreed that there ought to be 
“closer co-operation between 
countries of the EU, with 
Britain playing a leading role". 
Nineteen per cent disagreed and 
23 per cent were neutral. 

Sir Edward, the Movement’s 


president, said the poll con- 
firmed that a majority sup- 
ported the Prime Minister's 
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ered safety problems with Chi- 
nook helicopters, including en- 
gine “flame-outs" and 
computer faults, just weeks be- 
fore the crash. 

The Paisley inquiry is ex- 
pected to last a month and lo 
hear evidence from more than 
50 witnesses. 

Unlike coroners’ courts in 
England and Wiles, the Scottish 
Sheriff, Sir SLephen Young, 
who sits withouL a jury, is em- 
powered to make binding rec- 
ommendations to tighten safety 
or working practices on Chi- 
nook helicopters used by the 
RAF. 

After the inquiry, relatives of 
the victims are likely to receive 
compensation payments to- 
talling £6m. 
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view “that the United Kingdom 
should be . at the heart of 
Europe. 

“The poll also shows that 
people in Britain are poorly in- 
formed about the choices which 
lie ahead for Europe, in par- 
ticular about the question of a 
ang le currency.” 

Of the 805 people ques- 
tioned, 46 percent said they had 
heard more of the arguments 
against a single currency than 
the arguments in favour. Only 
18 per cent ted heard more of 
a positive case. 

But the Tory MP Graham 
Riddick said the Movement 
should point out that a single 
currency would involve the 
transfer of Britain’s foreign 
reserves to Frankfurt 

“The control of interest rates 
and tax rates, and indeed eco- 
nomic policy generally, would 
almost certainty be transferred 

lo the European Central Bank, 

he told Today. 

Barry Legg, another sceptic, 
said that there were “profound 
conflicts” between the views of 
the pro-Europeans and tradi- 
tionai Conservative principles. 

“How they can maintain their 
strong belief in Conservatism 
and the integrity of the United 
Kingdom ifthe UK dogtnt 

have its cwn currency is difficult 

to reconcile,” he said. 
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A long dying ends with a vicious irony 


MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 

Francois Mitterrand died as be 
had lived: with supreme timing 
and vicious political irony. At 
11am, foreign journalists were 
assembled at the Elysee Palace 
for the solemn occasion of 
Jacques Chirac's New Year 
press conference. Instead of 
his personal message for the 
coming year. President Chirac 
found himself conveying the 
news of his predecessor's 
demise. His greetings were 
postponed for a week; the jour- 
nalists. with a proper sense of 
priorities, rushed to the phones. 

For Mitterrand’s death yes- 
terday, eight months and a day 
after leaving office, took France 
by surprise, if only because it 
was so long in coming. He died 
at 830am in the apartment 
that served as his office under 
the shadow of the Eiffel low- 
er. He was working on a new 
book: not his memoirs - he had 
spurned such clichgs of past 
leaders - but a volume of his- 
tory that was the product of his 
other life, as stylish writer and 
versatile intellectual. 

Mortality, though, had ac- 
companied Mitterrand for so 
many months that his dying had 
come to seem a permanent 
state. Few national leaders can 
have expressed themselves so 
publicly about their death or 
made such elaborate prepara- 
tions for their posthumous im- 
age. Ever since the first reports 
that he was suffering from can- 
cer of the prostate, almost two 
years before he completed his 
14 years as President, his every 
public utterance seemed 
stamped with the knowledge of 
his. as it transpired, not so 
imminent demise. 

He seemed to withdraw con- 
sciously from the routine of the 
presidency, taking a loftier, 
more detached view of himself 
and his role. His withdrawal was 
all the easier because the Na- 
tional Assembly was now (1 993 j 
in the hands of the right, and be- 
cause the Prime Minister, 
Edouard Balladur, ran the gov- 
ernment with just the right 
amount of autonomy and “cor- 
rect" deference to the President 

Details of Mitterrand's illness 
and bis treatment became wide- 
ly known and published - sus- 
pended awkwardly between 
France's tight laws on person- 
al privacy and the political issue 
that a leader's health inevitably 
becomes. Magazine readers 
knew that he had changed doc- 
tors, that a new (and very 


expensive) treatment by a Swiss 
doctor had made the pain bear- 
able, allowing him to work on, 
that he had dabbled in alter- 
native medicine. 

In interviews, he expatiated 
on his attitude to death. He pa- 
raded a highly intellectual ag- 
nosticism, logically not able to 
believe in a Cod but emotion- 
ally unable to embrace atheism. 

He appeared on French tele- 
vision's prestigious books pro- 
gramme in April, to be 
interviewed by the doyen of pre- 
senters. Bernard Pivot, about Ids 
recent book, a series of “con- 
versations" with the anti-Nazi 
campaigner Elie WieseL With 
quivering hands and a fedal pal- 
lor like a death mask that 
shocked viewers, he mused on 
matters of life and death. 

Asked then for his favourite 
word, Mitterrand said: “Life". 
Asked what he would like God 
to say to him when he met him, 
he said: “If there is a God ... I 
would like him to say ‘So, now 
you know’ - and I hope he 
would say ‘Welcome'." 

One point of the book col- 
laboration with Elie WieseL 
though, and a reason perhaps 
why he agreed to appear on tele- 
vision despite his weakness and 
pain, was to “set the record 
straight", about his relations 
with the Vichy regime and his 
continued association, if not 
friendship, with some of its 
leading players. Truculently, 
Mitterrand denied political 
svmpathy with Vichy, but justi- 
fied his long association with its 
former police chief, Ren6 Bous- 
quet, insisting that he knew lit- 
tle of his past 

Added to the persistent 
whiffs of corruption surround- 
ing his power in its latter years 
and the suicides in his retinue, 
the Vichy episode seemed to fit 
a pattern of dubious shifts in 
personal loyalty and question- 
able moral standards which 
suggested that, while possessing 
a rare intellectual breadth and 
quickness of mind, he was not 
an honest man. He gravitated 
towards power, he enjoyed the 
company of the great and the 
rich, and he liked the availability 
of money and honouts without 
wanting to bear the responsi- 
bility for them. 

U is easy to see how the so- 
called affaires - convoluted 
deals hovering between politi- 
cal patronage and overt cor- 
ruption - flourished under his 
presidency. It is equally easy to 
see how those without Ins faaiity 
in dealing with the rich and pow- 
erful but with a more basic sense 



Mortality had accompanied Francois Mitterrand for so many months that his dying had come to seem a permanent state 


of honesty - like bis one-time 
prime minister, Pierre Bere- 
govoy, who chose May Day 
1993 to commit suicide - could 
find themselves trapped in a 
world whose rules were not 
theirs. 

Failing to observe the natur- 
al border-line between the pub- 
lic and the private is a recurrent 
feature of Mitterrand's life and 
career. Assisted by France's 
privacy laws, he concealed not 
only a mistress and an illegiti- 
mate daughter, but also that 
they were handsomely boused 
and supported by public mon- 
ey. Tbe emergence of the 
daughter. Mazarine, into the 
public eye in the past year - 
through snatched, and then 
posed, pictures in Paris Match 


- was regarded cynically by 
many as a Mitterrand ploy, de- 
signed to smooth her passage af- 
ter his death. Equally, it could 
have reflected the naive wish, 
once more, to set the record 
straight- 

in his last weeks of office and 
the time that remained to him 
in retirement, Mitterrand was 
seen around his familiar haunts 
on the Left Bank, and made 
fleeting visits abroad, and in 
France, that looked like 
farewells. He revisited Venice, 
Brittany and his family* s annu- 
al Whit and August gather- 
ings, - and he spent Christmas, 
with his family and Mazarine, 
at Aswan in Egypt. 

Until recent months, there 
was an unspoken assumption 


that Mitterrand was angling 
for a place in the Pantheon, the 
last resting place of France's 
most select, from revolutionar- 
ies to academics. Over the sum- 
mer. however, it became known 
that he had bought - for a to- 
ken sum - a burial plot in his 
beloved region of Morvan. on 
the historic site where Vercinge- 
torix is said to have rallied the 
Gauls against the Romans. 

Tbe purchase is still contro- 
versial But the dispute may turn 
out to be another of the former 
presidents tricks on his fellow- 
countrymen. After a private 
funeral on Thursday, Francois 
Mitterrand is to be buried in the 
family grave at Jamac, in Char- 
ente in western France - where 
he was born. 
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Le Monde’s view yesterday: De Gaulle wishes 
Mitterrand ‘All my best wishes ... for eternity! 1 


Notice to Investors 

National & Provincial Building Society herein- gives notice that the annual rotes of interest 
payable on the following accounts, with effect trom 13 January 1996, will be as indicated below: 


Name of Account 

Minimum Balance 
E 

Gross Interest Roto" 
% 

Net Interest Role*" 
*> 

Instant Reserve 

1 

1.00 

0.75 

Under 1 6s receive 

250 

1.25 

0.93 

£500 rate for 

500 

2.90 

2.17 

£1 to £500 

2,500 

3.10 

232 


5,000 

3.40 

2.55 


10,000 

3.90 

2.92 


25,000 

430 

3.22 

Private Reserve 

500 

3.65 

2.73 

Annual Interest 

5,000 

3.85 

2.88 


10,000 

435 

3.41 


25,000 

5.10 

3.82 


50,000 

5.40 

4.05 


100,000 

530 

4.12 

Private Reserve 

500 

3.60 

2.70 

Monthly Income 

5,000 

3.79 

234 


10,000 

4.46 

334 


25,000 

4.99 

3.74 


50,000 

5.28 

3.96 


100.000 

537 

4.02 

Investment Reserve 

5,000 

5.10 

3.82 

Annual Interestt 

30,000 

530 

4.12 


25,000 

5.75 

431 


50,000 

6.00 

4.50 


100,000 

630 

4.72 

Investment Reserve 

5,000 

5.05 

3.78 

Monthly Incomet 

10,000 

5.43 

4.07 


25,000 

5.67 

4-25 


50,000 

5.91 

4.43 


100,000 

6.20 

4.65 

Treasurer’s Reserve 

1 

1.75 

131 


500 

330 

2.47 


5,000 

3.55 

2.66 


10,000 

4.25 

3.18 


25,000 

4.75 

3.56 


*Thf gross iniCTAt rate shown fa the rare pipble without taking account of the JeduenorJ vf incrane 
’tax- **The net interest rote shown repre s ents the gross interest rate alter the deduction ot" income rax 
« tbe basic rate {curnendy 25%1- 1 Cross (merest rata quoted for Investment Reserve include 1.50% 
great extra Interest payable on 1 June each year (or on the first of each month for monthly income 
ofekffi) provided that withdrawal conditions are met and balance remains over £5,(W. 

All other variable rare accounts n« specifically mentioned In this notice remain unchanged. 

To find out more, call us now on 


0800 80 80 80 

quoting code 3394. 



N&P 


No-one’s busier on your behalf 
National & Provincial Building Society 
Htmsc. Bradford BDI INL Telephone; 01274 733444. fine 01274 737918. 


Kohl mourns a staunch ally 


IMRE KARACS 

Bonn 

A sombre Helmut Kohl donned 
a black tie for the hastily 
arranged television appearance 
shortly- after the news was 
flashed from Paris. “I mourn a 
good friend," the Chancellor 
said in a trembling voice. 

No one could doubt that the 
sentiments were genuine. De- 
spite coming from opposite 
ends of the political spectrum, 
Francois Mitterrand and Mr 
Kohl developed an intense per- 
sonal relationship over the 13 
years they tried to hold the reins 
of Europe in tandem. 

Crucially, Mitterrand came to 
Chancellor Kohl’s aid in 1983, 
backing his plan for new Nato 
missiles in West Germany de- 
spite protests from Bonn’s So- 
cial Democrats. He stood 
hand-in-hand with him the next 
year at the memorial to the First 
World Whr battle of Verdun. Mr 
Kohl did not feuget: during tbe 
campaign to ratify the Maas- 
tricht treaty he made an ap- 
pearance on French television 
to back his friend the President. 

The two bo ns viveurs seemed 
to revel in each other’s compa- 
ny, staging Franco -Germ an 
summits at intervals that were 
almost indecently frequent. 

It was at these meetings that 
the Franco- German axis truly 
came into being, propelling the 


continent towards closer inte- 
gration. The two men, aided by 
Jacques Delors. then President 
of the European Commission, 
created the climate for the 
Maastricht treaty, and by es- 
tablishing the Franco-German 
corps in 1990, raised defence co- 
operation to a new level. 

They were convinced that 
only by locking their countries 
into a united Europe could 
they banish the prospect of an- 
other war between the two na- 
tions. Shaped by memories of 
the last war, Mitterrand and Mr 
Kohl had to draw deeply on 
their friendship when tacklins 


military matters. Even the 
touchy subject of the French nu- 
clear umbrella, which Mitter- 
rand offered to extend to 
Germany in 1993. was not 
allowed to disrupt the Franco- 
German axis. 

Other thorny issues were 
swept under the carpet. Ger- 
mans. and their gcftemment, pre- 
tended not to notice that their 
nation's greatest moment this 
century was very nearly spoilt by 
French objections. In 1990, when 
East and West Germany need- 
ed the approval of France, 
Britain, the US and Moscow for 
unification, Mitterrand - and 



Partnership for peace: Franqois Mitterrand Qeft) and 
Helmut Kohl In Bonn In November 1994 Photograph: AP 


Margaret Thatcher - got cold 
feet, and only intense lobbying 
from Washington delivered their 
agreement. 

The European Commission 
President. Jacques Santer, also 
paid tribute yesterday. “In the 
name of the’ European Com- 
mission 1 salute the memory of 
Franqois Mitterrand," Mr San- 
ter said. One of Mitterrand's last 
public speeches was a heartfelt 
address in Strasbourg, restating 
his credo: that only through in- 
tegration could Europe defeaL 
resurgent nationalism. 

“Many of us who saw and 
heard him address the Euro- 
pean Parliament for the last 
time in January last year were 
deeply impressed by his com- 
mitment to the development of 
the European Union,” Pauline 
Green, leader of the European 
Socialists said. “His firm view 
that nationalism equals war is 
one that we will never forget.” 

With Mitterrand's departure 
from the political arena last sum- 
mer, the Frantxr-Gennan axis has 
seemed in danger of reverting to 
a myth. In Jacques Chirac, the 
German Chancellor now has an 
ideological soul-mate in power in 
Paris, but one with wham he has 
so far failed to establish any teal 
rapport. Without Mitterrand, 
Mr Kohl has been left as tbe tone 
giant on the European stage, a 
role for which both he ana his 
country are iO equipped. 


Ex-Vichyist fiercely loyal to a murky past 


ANDREW GUM BEl. 

Francois Mitterrand may enter 
the history books as the fig- 
urehead of the modern French 
Socialist Parly but there was 
nothing straightforwardly left- 
wing about his political heritage. 

Bom into a provincial, bour- 
geois right-wing family, he spent 
his youth first as an opponent 
of the Popular Front govern- 
ment of the 1930s and then, for 
the first three years of the Nazi 
occupation of France, as an of- 
ficial of the Vichy regime. 

He saw his progression from 
right to left as a symbol of the 
country's evolution from the 
ambiguities of war and occu- 
pation to the more progressive 
values of democratic capitalism 
and European integration. But 
he never entirely shook off the 
shadier side of his past, to the 
consternation and occasional 
alarm of his Socialist colleagues. 

In the lost two years of hi; 


presidency a flurry of books ap- 
peared detailing the young Mit- 
terrand ’s awkward intimacy 
with the nationalist, anti -Se- 
mitic Action Fram^use and with 
some members of the right-wing 
terrorist group La Cagoule. 

What was most remarkable 
was that the ageing Mitterrand 
seemed completely at case with 
friends he had made in the 
1930s and remained unflinch- 
ingly loyal to them. 

The President admitted quite 
happily to one of his biogra- 
phers. Pierre Pi3an, that his cir- 
cle included members of the 
Vichy-era interior ministry re- 
sponsible for rounding up and 
deporting thousands of Jews. 

He even had warm words for 
Rend BousqncL, the police chief 
who masterminded the biggest 
round-up in Paris in 1942 and 
who was eventually indicted 
for crimes against humanity 
before beingjdlJed by a kme as- 



"He wasn't a fanatical Vicby- 
ist. as people have said.” Mit- 
terrand. who became a friend in 
the 1950s, recalled. “I found him 
rather attractive, direct, almost 
abrupt. It was a pleasure to see 
him." 

It is hard not to sec a certain 
dishonesty at work in such sen- 
timents. How could Mitterrand 
claim not to have known about 
the full role Bousquet had 
played? Given his government 
position, how could he say he 
only learned later about’ the 
anu-Jewish laws passed in 1940 
and 1941? 

Nevertheless, there was 
something curiously consistent 
about Mitterrand in his near- 
perveree loyalty to his own past. 
In his view, the nationalist, 
anti-Semitic right of the 1930s 
and 1940s was an essential, if 
highly problematic, aspect of 
France thaL could not simply be 
dumped inln the dustbin of 
history. 


That explains why, as Presi- 
dent. he never officially apolo- 
gised for the crimes of Vichy 
(arguing somewhat pedantical- 
ly that the occupation was an 
aberration in the history of the 
French slate, not a part of it). 

And that explains why, for a 
long time, he continued to send 
a wreath every year to the tomb 
of Marshal Pet&in on the lie 
d*Yeu (arguing that he had 
been a First World W&r hero be- 
fore turning collaborator). 

Mitterrand may not have 
won any admirers with his idio- 
syncratic attitude to the past and 
he almost certainly gave pro- 
tection to men whom others 
would have branded common 
crunmals. But, given the great 
reluctance with which France 
has faced up to its old demons, 
perhaps his intransigence had its 
benefits, too, expressing some 
uncomfortable and long-hid- 
den truths about the whole of 
his troubled generation. 


Photograph: Brian Hants- 


Opponent 
charmed 
the Iron 
Lady 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 

There was a curiously touching 
coda to the long and often 
storm)' relationship that Mar- 
garet Thatcher and Francois 
Mitterrand enjoyed between 
his electron as ’President in 
Mayl981 and her fall in No- 
vember 1990. J 1 

When on that day in Paris, 
during the Conference on Se- 
curity and Co-operation in Eu- 
rope! the Prime Minister heard 
she had failed to see off Michael 
Heseltine’s challenge she faced 
the prospect of a banquet at the 
' Palace of Versailles and a bal- 
let. Needing time to compose 
herself, she sent a message that 
she would be (ate and that Che 
banquet should start. When 
she finally, arrived she found Mr 
Mitterrand waiting at the palace 
doors. “Of course we would nev- 
er have started without you,” ihe 
Presidentsaid - and then, as she 
wrote later, “with tbe consid- 
erable charm at his command, 
he accompanied me inside as if 
I had just won an election in- 
stead of half-losing one.” 
Mitterrand's remark that 
Baroness Thatcher had the eyes 
of Caligula and the lips of Mar- 
ilyn Monroe does only partial 
justice to a complex and intense 
relationship. It was as much 
characterised by the mutual re- 
spect of two big politicians as by 
the genuinely fundamental dif- 
ferences between their domes- 
tic and European political goals. 

In the end, of course, they 
could never agree about the fu- 
ture of the European Union and .# 

the President’s active partici- 
pation in Helmut Kohl's project 
of an integrated Europe. In- 
deed, Lady Thatcher’s main 
disappointment was that he did 
not have a more Gaullist ad- 
herence to a Europe des nations. 

But they agreed about some im- 
portant aspects of foreign pol- 
icy - not least on the Soviet 
Union, and at- least in private, 
according to the British, on 
German unification. 

Sir Charles Powell, her for- 
mer foreign affairs private sec- 
retary, said yesterday in a BBC 
radio interview that re lations be- 
tween the two were wann— con- 
sidering their deep differences. 

He described how she had once 
been, impatient to end a meet- ‘ 
mg at the Elysee Palace because 
she bad seen in Paris-Match 
some pictures of the Presi- 
dent s lavishly refurbished pri-. 
vate apartmems. Naturally be 
obliged by showing her round. 

Str Charles did not hhve tune 
to tell of bow he had waited with 
some apprehension as the two 
walked round the Elysde gar- 
dens during some especially 
jncfcy phase of Anglo-French re- 
lations. When they came into <u. 
view he noticed the Presidents 
□and bandaged with one of 

Lady Thatcher’s handkerchiefs. 

S i le f° r gQtten "herself and 

lashed out at him with the fa- 
mous handbag? Fortunately- 
not. The President had been bit- 
ten by one of his dogs. 
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FRANCOIS MITTERRAND 1916*199$ 




The road that took a stafionmaster’s son to presidential power 



is b0rn in 1916 in J arnac In 

S^sTer FranCe ’ the chiW * 


a railway 




The War: Mitterrand served in the French army, was wounded and taken prisoner 
after France's collapse in 1940 but escaped from Germany. He became an official of 
the Vichy government but while in Vichy also became active in the Resistance. 


After the Cold Wan The fall of the Berlin Wall in 1999 ® , 2S B 5 !hJi 

threatened to split the Franco-German ax»s T but M^rand and jtohl worked 
together to create a new alliance. The result was the Maastricht treaty in 1991 



The final phase: In 
September 1992, 
Mitterrand is diagnosed 
as having cancer after his 
first prostate operation. 
The news is announced as 
the country votes in a 
referendum to approve 
Maastricht, In which the 
treaty gets only wafer-thin 
approval - the “petit oui." 
In March 1993, the 
Socialists are crushed by 
the centre-right in 
parliamentary election, 
launching a second period 
of cohabitation, fn July 
1994, he has a second 
operation followed by 
chemotherapy, but he 
does not resign. At the 
1995 election, the 
Socialists lose power and 
Mitterrand hands over 
power to Jacques Chirac. 


Post-war: Elected a member of parliament in 1946, he Election victory: On 10 May 1981 he defeats Valery Giscard d'Estaing to be France's 
later served as Interior minister from 1954-57, taking first Socialist president and goes on to nationalise much of the economy. But in 
a hard line on Algeria's War of Independence. 1983, after three devaluations of the franc, the government went for austerity 



Regal manner kept private scandals out of public eye 


ANDREW GUMBEL 


For all the royal demeanour that 
he brought to the presidency, 
Francois Mitterrand never 
chose lo make a spectacle of his 
family circle. Following French 

E olitical tradition, he gave 
(tie away about his personal 
life, aside from the occasional 
near-obligatory hint about 
his great reputation as a 
womaniser. 


Towards the end of his life, 
the reasons for such reticence 
became understood. In No- 
vember 1994, Paris-Match 


splashed across its cover a pho- 
! leav- 


lograph of ihe President 
ing a restaurant with his 
“secrer", illegitimate 19-year-old 
daughter, called Mazarine. In- 
side one learnt Mitterrand had 
been keeping Mazarine's moth- 
er, Anne Pin geo L as an unoffi- 
cial second wife for years. 


In fact, Paris- Match's scoop 
was less exclusive than it ap- 
peared. Political colleagues and 
Journalists were aware of the 
President’s personal arrange- 
ments but considered them ir- 
relevant to his public image and 
never bothered to broadcast 
them widely- To them, Paris- 
Match had simply infringed the 
boundaries of good taste. 

One suspects Brilish-style 
media might have dealt with the 


Mitterrand family differently, 
and not only because of 
Mazarine. There were enougb 
strong personalities around the 
President to create a whole 
Dwwsry-full of tabloid drama. 

first there was Danielle, his 
legal wife, a headstrong per- 
sonality in her own right whose 
trenchant stands on human 
rights occasionally brought her 
into conflict with her husbaod. 
She also chose other consorts to 


accompany her on private trips. 

Then there was Jean- 
Christophe, the younger of 
their two sons, who spent six 
years as a special presidential 
adviser on African affairs. In 
France there was scarcely a 
murmur about nepotism, but in 
Africa Mr Mitterrand junior cut 
such a poor figure that be was 
nicknamed “ Papa-m 'a-dii * 
(“Daddy told me”). 

The Mitterrand clan had 


showbiz flair the President's 
brother-in-law, Roger Hanin, is 
a popular television actor, while 
his nephew, Frederic, is a well- 
known, over-pompous presen- 
ter of cultural programmes and 
occasional documentary maker. 

The discretion of the media 
must have brought great com- 
fort to a man as intensely pri- 
vate as Mitterrand. He happily 
browsed through the book- 
shops of Paris’s Latin Quarter 


with no paparazzi iu sight, 
frequented restaurants with 
minimal security fuss, and took 
long walks in the country, either 
with his close friends, or on his 


own. 

Not quite the way the Wind- 
sors have to lead their lives. The 
French media might have been 
over-reticent at times with 
Frangois Mitterrand, but per- 
haps they still have a few lessons 
lo teach us. 



'Paris-Match’ breaks story 
of Mitterrand’s love child 



DUBLIN CITY BREAKS 
From 


£88 



per person dnrin^ 
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HERITAGE TRAIL 


From 


£180 


Ultra 


BRITISH EYES 
ARE SMILING 


perpenon. 

Fine dry motoring holiday, including admissions to the 
Ktxk of Cashel. Cckle Fields and a tour of Dublin Cattle. 


Ot c-j-je: tours 

^ InteenMlonal 


0181-667 0011 
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SPRING BREAKS IN KERRY 


From 


£240 



(THE BEAUTY 
OF AN 

IRISH SPRING 
FROM £88.) 


iin 



per person. 

Includes return flight London Unon to Kerry, 
car hire, and two nigjns B&B in 4* hold 
jcctvrumxUdaD with leisure fatftoe* 
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0800 393 443 
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SOUTHAVEST TOURING HOLIDAYS 


* r-^^Ctonmel 


From 


£280 


The Irish Tourist Boards, North and South. 

"vl 


perpenon. 

Touring holidays with, yonr own can 
Includes itcnrn ferry for a car and tvro pernor® wuh serai 
nights accommodation m 2* hocek. 


TIME IFF 


Care for Quality 


0171-235 8070 
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have got together with Irelands leading holiday '£ 
specialists to create some truly special offers 
this Spring. 

Together, we call ourselves Ireland Holidays 
and our colour brochures are yours with a free c 

Just dial 0800 00 96 96. or contact your local travel agent. 



Ireland Holidays 96 


The best of Ireland from top to bottom 
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Israeli security 
chief quits over 
Rabin shooting 


Icy inferno: Firefighters try to dampen a blaze from the ruptured Urals-Siberian oil pipeline near Ufa, 600 miles east of Moscow. The spin, which 
must be cleared before the spring thaw, was noticed on 26 December. A Russian minister has accused the pipeline's owner of 'seriously' violating 
the truth in initially saying only 100 tonnes of oil had been lost; 113 machines are working to keep oil out of the Belaya river Photograph: AP/Tass 


Which one 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 

The head oflsraeFs internal-se- 
curity service, the Shin Bet, re- 
signed yesterday because it 
faile d to prevent the assassina- 
tion of Yitzhak Rabin two 
months ago. 

In a letter to Shimon Peres, 
the new Prime Minister, the 
head of the Shm Bet, who is 
known only as Kaf, after the ini- 
tial letter of his first name, said 
he was leaving now because he 
thought the organisation was 
“on the right track, ready for all 
its missions”. 

This was presumably a ref- 
erence to the assassination in 
Gaza last week of Yahya 
Ayyash, leader of the suicide 
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Two poached eggs 


Lamb leg steak 




can’t crack it:. 


Who’d have thought that lOOg of luscious, lean, trimmed lamb leg steak could 
contain just 9.4.g of fat compared with the 10.8g found in two poached eggs (lOOg). 

It makes good nutritional sense to include lean red meat as part of a balanced 
diet. Most of the fat is visible so it’s easy to remove and, of course, you lose 
none of the essential nutrients because they are contained in the lean parts. 

So if you’ve been thinking about further healthy eating ideas, we may have 


cracked it for you. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION PACK CONTACT 0800 871701. QUOTE ISE. 


hoxrd>ing campaign, which Israel 

effort w deny 
was arranged by the Shut Bet 
After Rabin was shot on 4 
November, Israelis enr 

xaged when they realised how 

Amir had 3D - 


proacneu nuu. — - — - 

failed to act on a tip from with- 
in Amir's circle that an assassi- 
nation was planned. Above an, 
there were only two bodyguards 
near Rabin when he was shot 
with nobody protecting him 
from attack from behind. 

Kaf s appointment last year 
was opposed by the right be- 
cause he was considered a spe- 
cialist on violence by Israeli 
settlers on the West Bank- 
Leaflets were pasted near his of- 
fice giving his name, home ad- 
dress and telephone number. 
Ironically, he bas stepped down 
because he was deemed not ef- 
fective enough in checking 
right-wing violence. 

He is reported to have first 
handed in his resignation on 
Sunday but it was rejected by Mr 
Peres. Yesterday he said he in- 
sisted on resigning. He will stay 

at his post until his successor is 
nominated, although the next 
appointment is also likely to 
cause controversy. 

f to the press from 


within the Shin Bet show it is di- 
vided over Palestinian autono- 
my. It has also been at odds wrth 
the army over co-operation 
with Palestinian intelligence or- - 
ganisations. There are abo 

unanswered questions about 

the Shin Bet's actions before 

Rabin's death, sucb as its rota- 
tions with Awsbai Raviv. leader 
of an extreme-right group and 
friend of Mr Amir, who was also 
a goveroroeni informer. 

'The resignation was consid- 
ered inevitable after the Sbam- 
gar Commission on the Rabm 
assassination wrote toKataw- 
five other senior Shin Bet offi- 
cers warning them they would 
be damaged by its findings. It 
suggested they hire lawyers to 

represent them. Kaf is believed 

to have fell his enganisauon was 
being unfairly treated by the., 
commission. 

The speed with which news - 
that Yabya A>yash had been as- 
sassinated in Gaza was leaked 
to Israeli radio last week shows 
desperation on the pari of the 
Shin Bet to improve its image. 

It has been criticised since in 
the Israeli press for making it. 
too apparent who was behind 
the lolling, while it might have 
been in Israels interest to have 
said nothing. 


Collaborator set 
up bomber’s 
phone murder 


Rafat, West Bank — “Do you 
know where you are going? You 
know they are mourning 
Ayyash?" asked the Israeli sol- 
dier apprehensively at the cross- 
roads a mile from Rafat, the 
Palestinian village where Yahya 
Ayyash, the father of the suicide 
bombing campaign, was bom, 
writes Patrick Cockbam. 

Four days after Ayyash was 
killed by a booby-trapped 
mobile phone in Gaza, Israelis 
are waiting to see if Hamas, the 
Islamic organisation to which 
he belonged, will retaliate. 
The West Bank and Gaza have 
been sealed off, stopping 
Palestinians entering Israel. 
Some 400 armed police arc pa- 
trolling buses and bus stations 
to try to head off any suicide 
strike. 

In Rafat, a small village on a 
rocky hill close to the border 
with Israel, the brothers of 
Ayyash were receiving condo- 
lences from a long line of 
bearded students from Bit Zeit 
university near Jerusalem. “I 
can’t predict if there will be re- 
venge attacks,” said a friend of 
the Ayyash family, who refused 
to give his name. 

In theory the martyrdom of an 
Islamic hero is a matter for re- 
joicing. symbolised by the plate 
of dates being handed out to the 
mourners in Rafat. “He only 
sought Paradise,’* said the fam- 
ily friend. “He expected this to 
happen.” Nevertheless his death 
at the hands of a Palestinian col- 
laborator in a safe house in the 
heart of autonomous Gaza has 
deeply shocked Palestinians. 

Perhaps Ayyash had come to 
believe in bis media image as the 
man who always escaped Israeli 
detection, or he bad let his 
guard down because he felt 
safe in Gaza. Certainly the de- 
tails of his assassination show 
the 30-year-old former electri- 
cal student had grown careless: 
he stayed for six months in the 
same house in Beit Lahiya 
refugee camp and be was the 
guest of Osama Hamad, 27, a 


university friend, whose uncle 
was a known collaborator. 

“Last June he got in touch 
with me and asked to live in my 
house in Beit Lahiya." says 
Osama, who was at first sus- 
pected of being behind the as- 
sassination and was arrested by 
the Palestinian security police. 
Osama says that a! the time he 
was working for his uncle, Ka- 
ma! Hamad, 43. a successful 
building contractor and “I told 
him [Ayyash] I was not sure that 
my unde was ‘clean’.” 

Kama! gave Osama a mobile 
phone - the number is now 
known to be 050-507497 - to 
keep in touch- 

Last Thursday Kama} 
Hamad asked his nephew for 
the phone, which he later re- 
turned. It was almost certainly 
at this moment that the 2oz ra- 
dio-controlled bomb was in- 
serted. Osama says: “At 9 am the 
cellular phone rang. It was 
Yahya’s rather, who asked to 
speak to him. I handed him the 
phone and heard him ask how 
his father was. I left the room 
to leave him alone. Five minutes 
later I returned because I 
thought be bad finished his 
conversation. I saw Yahya lying 
on the ground covered in blood. 
He had no head. I was in shock. 

I called Hamas people and told 
them. They arrived quickly and 
took the tody.” 

Kama! Hamad has since dis- 
appeared , leaving behind his 
Mercedes and his grand house 
of cream-coloured stone. The 
Israeli press speculates that he 
received $lm (£550,000) for 
betraying Ayyash, a fake pass- 
port, a new identity and a visa 
to the US. 

He has also left many Pales- 
tinians shocked that the Islam- 
ic movement, which boasted 
that the commitment of its 
members was so much superi- 
or to that of the PLO, was so 
deeply penetrated by Israeli 
intelligence. This makes it afl the 
more likely that Hamas will re- 
taliate to restore its prestige. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Diabetes Problems? 


A new book reveals the latest 
medical treatments and natural 
aids to make living with dia- 
betes easier. It is ofvital inter- 
est to all sufferers. Here are some 
of the topics covered in this 
Complete Diabetes Handbook. 
■ The most important symp- 
toms of diabetes... includ- 
ing the difference between 
insulin and non-insulin 
dependence. 

• 12 things you should eat 
regularly... 14 to eat only 
in moderation... and 13 to 
avoid altogether if you are 
overweight. 

• The connection between 
Obesity and diabetes. 

" Why diabetics need to take 
particular care of their feet - 
1 2 do’s and 6 don Ys. 

• Carrying out your own 
blood glucose control tests. 

• Diabetes and sex - impor- 
tant precautions. 

- Diabetes control during 
pregnancy. 


• Fatigue caused by diabetes - 
how complimentary thera- 
pies can help. 

• What to do in a case of hypo- 
glycaemia. 

• Different types of insulin 
and different ways of inject- 
ing it. 

■ The importance of exercise 
ui diabetes control. 

•And much, much more. 

• THE COMPLETE DIABETES 
HANDBOOK 7b order send 
your name, address and book 
ntle with payment f cheque or 

r^f^ Cess * irtl expiry date) 
of £9.95 which includes post- 
age and handling to Cornell 
Pic. Dept DIA . Alresford, 
nr. Colchester, Essex C078AP, 
or telephone their 24 hour 
order line on 01206 825600 
(quoting reference DIA ). 
Allow up to 14 days for deliv- 
ery. You may return the book 
any time within three months 
for a full refund if 
not satisfied. 
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250 Zaireans 
die as plane 

hurtles into 
market-place 


MATTHEW TOSTEVtN 

Reuters 

Kinshasa - At least 250 people 
^re feared dead last 

21 U . Z . azrean cargo plane 
crashed into a crowded mike! 

(Z, an f a T n ta Kushm. 

Most of the victims were 
aDd children packed 
mto the city-centre market of 
comtgated iron and wooden 
snacks. 

“We found 217 bodies at the 
market, said Vincent Nicod of 

the International Red Cross “I 

think there are 32 more bod- 
ies at hospital morgues in the 
town. So I don’t think there are 
leM than 250 people in all." 

Rescuers pulled mutilated 
bodies from the wreck of the 
Russian-built Antonov and the 
debris of the market The plane 
had ploughed along a street for 
about 1 00 yards before it came 
to a halt, belching flames and 
clouds of black smoke. 

A crowd tried to lynch four 
Russian crew members who 
managed to scramble from the 
wrecked plane before it burst 
into flames. Zaire's state pros- 
ecutor, Mukenge Btsumbule, 
said police took the Russians 
into custody after saving them 
from the mob at a city dime. Po- 
lice were looking for two other 
crew members, a Ukr ainian and 
a Zairean. 

Red Cross workers with 
bloodstained stretchers joined 
soldiers and local volunteers. 
With plastic bags on their hands 
they picked up the bodies and 
pieces of flesh. 

Tears streamed down the 
faces of the workers, in pan 
from the smoke still pouring 


from the crash and partly from 
the horror of the scene. 

The exact number of injured 
would be difficult to deter- 
mine, rescuers said. 

“We evacuated 40 wounded 
but there were many more who 
!e “ > in private vehicles. So we 
can’t really tell how many there 
were," Mr Nicod said at the 
crash scene. 

The dead were lined up in 
two rows, covered in blankets. 
WfeiJing women stood by. Oth- 
ers lifted up the blankets in the 
search for friends or relatives. 

“The aircraft tried to take off 
but it only got a few metres off 
the ground, then it disappeared 
and there was an explosion." 
said Golhie Mukoka, who was 
at the airfield. 

Airport sources said that the 
plane belonged to a private 
Zairean firm, Africa Airlines. 

A Zairean air force colonel 
who was also at the airport said 
that (he aircraft appeared to be 
overloaded. 

Last month a Lockheed Elec- 
tra passenger plane owned by 
another private Zairean firm 
crashed in Angola, killing 141 
people. Zaire’s Transport Min- 
ister said that he believed it was 
overloaded. 

At the time, the Zaire pilots' 
association complained of lack 
of regulation in the country’s 
civil aviation. 

The road network in Zaire 
has broken down along with the 
economy, which is in a shambles 
because of neglect, corruption 
and mismanagement Private 
airline companies have mush- 
roomed as the most feasible 
means of transport in the vast 
Central African country. 


rX BRIEF 


Guatemalan poll goes to PAN’s Arzu 

Alvaro Arzu, 49-year-old businessman and candidate of the Na- 
tional Advancement Party (PAN), appeared to have defeated his 
only opponent, Alfonso Portillo of the Guatemalan Republican 
Front (FRG), by around 52 to 48 percent in nearly-complete re- 
sults of Sunday’s second round run-off, writes Phil Davison. Mr 
Arzu had won easily in the first round last November, when there 
were 19 candidates, but failed to win the 50 per cent necessary 
(0 avoid a run-off with second-placed Mr POrtiUo, surrogate can- 
didate for a party run by former military ruler General Efrain 
Rios Moan. His party’s strong showing in November’s first round, 
however, when it won an absolute majority of 42 seats in the S0- 
seat Congress, gives him a chance to make badly-needed reforms, 
notably of the stagnant justice system, analysts say. 

Nato gives ‘lethal’ warning on Clinton visit 

Sarajevo — Nato threatened gunmen attacking its peace-keep- 
ers in Bosnia with lethal retaliation from helicopter gunships as 
security was stepped up in readiness for a visit by President Bill 
Gmton. Two Apache helicopters were deployed to patrol Sara- 
jevo after attacks on aircraft using the airport. Colonel Mark 
Raynor, spokesman for the Nato Implementation Force (I-For) 
supervising the Bosnian peace, said: “Fire will be returned and 
it is going to cost lives.” The decision to use the Apaches esca- 
lated the level ofNato’s response to attacks. Mr Clinton was ex- 
pected in Bosnia within, days for a visit lasting just hours but posing 
a security nightmare. Reuter 

About-face as power plant gets go-ahead 

New Delhi - The right-wing Hindu government in the Indian state 
of Maharashtra reversed an earlier decision and approved a con- 
troversial S25bn (£1.61) power plant to be built by a US multi- 
national. Enron Development Corporation, writes Tim McGirk. 
In Bombay, the state’s chief minister, Manohar Joshi, who in Au- 
gust had scrapped the 2,015 megawatt project as being “anti-peo- 
ple", cleared the project, the single largest foreign investment in 
India since the government in 1991 started sew economic reforms. 
The political controversy scared off other multi-nationals wary 
of risking money in India’s emerging markets. 

No mingling rules hits family shoppers 

Koala Lumpur — The city council in Kota Bahru, capital of the 
only Malaysian state ruled by a fundamentalist Islamic party, has 
decreed that men and women must stand in separate queues at 
supermarfcets.The Star newspaper quoted a council spokesman 
as say ing that this would prevent excessive mi n glin g during peak 
hours. Tae dty's six supermarkets have agreed to comply, he said, 
ah Mmw 1 in. mineral manacer of The Store i 
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and wives who go shopping together. Reuter 

Former communist Grosz dies 

Budapest — Karofy Grcwz, Hungary’s former communist leader 
who helped unleash reforms which eventually destroyed com- 
munism mHangary, died on Sunday aged 65 after a long illness, 
the official news agency MTI announced. He was the man who 
wrestled power from veteran communist leader, Janos Kadar. at 
a party cordfertace in May 1988, ending the Kadar era whK^b^u 
in November 1956 when Soviet tanks crushed Hungai/s anticom- 
munist revolt- ^ ^ ^ muer 

Japan nominates new Prime Minister 

£S 3K5 £& 

wStaistet TbmHchi Murayama after a partaenta^vae 

due on Thursday. 

Zapatista Marcos emerges from hiding 

CoJ Trirtfthal de las Casas — Elusive Zapatista guerrilla chief 
San Cnstonai ae ias in nnhKc after two years 
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Reuter 


le nrsi unit- amw*. . — _ — j 

jote jungle terrain in the southern state. 

>ri tanka acquires Israeli jets 

. The Sri Lankan airforce has acquired sevezalmod 

nlombo— me an continues to buDd ut 




Eyes (eft: Michael Portillo, Secretary of State for Defence, inspecting a guard of honour in Tokyo. Mr Portillo, on 
a five-day visit, said he welcomed Japan's growing role in peace-keeping efforts Photograph :Koji Sasahara/AP 


Snow joke for 
US rail system 


DAVID USBORNE 

New Mark 

I have been watching this snow- 
drift for about an hour now. 
Sometimes it vanishes, as the 
swirling snow delivers what the 
New York weather forecasters 
keep talking about, the great 
blizzard of 1996. 

The blizzard, the worst in 70 
years, blocked roads and air- 
ports, caused 23 deaths, and left 
thousands of people without any 
power. 

Two hundred people have 
been stranded for hours on a 
metro train in Washington DC. 
Commerce, government and 
normal life has come to a stop. 
And so have L 

I am -watching my drill 
through the window of my com- 
muter train from Connecticut to 
New York’s Grand Central sta- 
tion. 1 am now in the fourth 
hour of my journey. 

My wife had warned me and 
so had the television stations, so 
had the governors of every 
state between here and Ken- 
tucky: don't venture out unless 
you absolutely have to. 

So I'm an idiot, as much as 
the other hundred or so people 
sitting and standing in this car- 
riage with me. 

“This is the S.30 express to 
New York," the conductor said 
as we left the last station two 
hours ago. 

There was a pause and he 
added: “Maybe." 

So this is a reminder to all of 
us of the power of Mother Na- 


ture, Not just this train, but vir- 
tually every road, runway, rail- 
waytrack and suburban 
pavement has been swamped by 
a flowing ocean of while. 

My train is moving sudden- 
ly, though in the wrong direc- 
tion. Bui nr Jeasl 1 will get a new 
drift to look aL Correction. 
We have stopped again. 

Wrong again. We have shunt- 
ed back to my same old drift. It 
is amazing to watch: it rises and 
falls like a wave as the tiny par- 
ticles of snow are blasted across 
its surface. 

Beyond it 1 can just sec a tall 
apartment block looming for- 
ward and then disappearing 
agai n in the swirling b lizza rd. 

We are somewhere in the 
Bronx, frusiratingly only 20 
minutes away from Grand Cen- 
tral on a normal day. Bui then 
this is not normal. 

Earlier I saw the people of 
the Bronx venturing out on to 
their streets, some beginning the 
task of digging out their care. A 
father and son found their old 
Chevrolet almost completely 
buried and began their w ork by- 
scrambling on to the roof of the 
ear and beginning to dig it out 
from the top down. 

They bad said on the televi- 
sion to use mass transit and 
preferably train if you were go- 
ing to try to travel. 

Even that turns out to have 
been bad advice, as my train 
continues to shut backwards and 
forwards, a few yards at a time, 
with no explanation from the 
conductor as to what is going on. 
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T he new Multimedia Powef5tation 95 systems 
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have been optimised for Windows” 95 and include a 
minimum of 1 6Mb or 8Mb RAM, large hard disks up 
to 1 .6Gb, latest chipsets, fast controllers and plenty 
of expansion potential. 
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CD-ROM drives, 1 6-bit sound cords, PC joystick and 
an excellent range of software including business, 
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with an Internet pock. 
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System Specification 


♦ -*36 modek 486DX2-66 or 486DX 4- 1 00 processors 
Pentium' models: Intel’ 75, 1 00, 1 20 or 1 33MH* Pentium" 
processor whh PCI local bus and 64-bit PCI graphics 

♦ 8Mb or 1 6Mb RAM expandable to 64/1 28Mb 
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Colossus desktop with 7 t>3ys- Model F. Colossus miditower with 
8 bow- Model G: Colossus full tower with 9 bays 

♦ 102 keyboard and deluxe Microsoft" compatible mouse 



♦ Microsoft’ Windows’ 95 

♦ 12 Months warranty extendable to 5 years 
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♦ Double speed, quod speed or six speed IDE 
CD-ROM drive 

♦ 16-bit high qua Pity stereo sound cant 

♦ Twin stereo speaker system 

♦ PC joystick 

Fax & Internet Pads - Models D, E, F & G 
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♦ Easy to use tax software 
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♦ Introductory subscription fo CompuServe with 
Internet mailbox 

♦ Model G also indudes PC -TV with Teletext ond 
32Gb tape bock-up 
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♦ lotus 1-2-3 v5 spread sheet 

♦ Lotus AmJ Pro v3. 1 word 
processor 

♦ Lotus Approach v3 database 

♦ Lotus Organizer v2 

♦ Lotus SmartPics graphics 
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Ami Pro and Approoch 

♦ Intuit Quicken *4 penoned 
finance pack 

♦ Padofi 2000 Business 
Accounts 


Muhimeda Software 

♦ Bodyworks Multimedia CD 

♦ Multimedia Encyclopaedia CD 

♦ Tone Afmanoc CD 

♦ EZ Language Multimedia CD- 
Leam French, German, 
Spanish and mote 

♦ Ploy & Learn Educational CD 

♦ UFO for Windows CD 
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many other games 
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obituaries / gazette 


T here is a superstition in 
French political circles 
that no President of the 
Republic should attempt to 
serve two terms. Albert Lebrun 
had hardly been re-elected 
when he was overwhelmed by 
the catastrophe of 1940. Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle was 
only a little more than halfway 
through his second mandate 
when nis defeat in the referen- 
dum of 1969 caused him to re- 
sign. Franqois Mitterrand is 
said to have hesitated over 
standing for re-election in 1988, 
but he rejected the advice of 
those who were superstitious 
just as he disregarded the pleas 
of those who urged him to 
stand aside and devote himself 
to his memoirs. 

The result was that he be- 
came the first man in French 
history to be twice elected to the 
presidency by universal suf- 
frage (de Gauile was made 
president by a restricted elec- 
toral college in 1958), and on 10 
May 1992 he was able to cele- 
brate 1 1 years as president. He 
was thus the longest-serving 
non-royal head of state in 
France and the senior statesman 
of Europe. The occasion was 
typically Mitterrand. Some six 
weeks earlier his Socialist Par- 
ty had suffered a crushing de- 
feat in the regional elections. It 
was said that the President’s po- 
litical system was in ruins. His 
popularity ratings were at their 
lowest. Would he be able to fin- 
ish his term of office in 1995? 
Yet within a short period of 
lime, with a new prime mini s- 
ter. he had bounced back. At the 
height of the political storm, ap- 
propriately, he was seen in his 
favourite Paris bookshop read- 
ing a work of political fiction 
that described nis own demise. 

September 1992 provided 
another example of Mitter- 
rand's desire to live dangerously. 
He had quite unnecessarily 
called a referendum to ratify the 
Maastricht treaty. As the date 
for the referendum. 20 Sep- 
tember. approached, the op- 
position was seen to be 
unexpectedly powerful. There 
were continued rumours about 
the President’s health, rumours 
which were in fact true. But. be- 
fore he went into hospital, he 
appeared on television and in 
a lengthy debate impressed 
everyone with his alertness and 
vigour. Never had he been so 
persuasiiv and, although his vic- 
tory on 20 September was the 
very narrowest, he was able to 
address the nation, looking ill, 
speaking with difficulty, like a 
man who had just emerged 
from hospital, but who. again, 
was victorious. Commentators 
exhausted themselves to find 
words for someone as famous 
as Dracula for self-resurrections. 
He invariably survived. 

As a sergeant in the army. 
Mitterrand was wounded and 
taken prisoner in 1940. But his 
courage in the battle, near Ver- 
dun. had earned him the Croix 
de Guerre. In 1941 he escaped 
from his prisoner-of-war camp 
and found a job in Vichy look- 
ing after released French pris- 
oners. For this he was decorated 
with the P£tainist decoration of 
the Francisque. But he was 
also working for the Resistance 
movement. He left his Vichy job 
and assumed a new identity un- 
der the name “Mori and". For 
this, too, he was decorated. 
Who else still young could 
emerge from the war with a 
Croix de Guerre, a Francisque 
and the Rosette de la 
Resistance? 

Controversies arose over this 
wartime experience. In May 
1981 General de Gaulle’s son- 
in-law General de Boissieu re- 
signed as the Grand Chancellor 
of the Legion of Honour be- 
cause Mitterrand had collabo- 
rated with Vichy. Again, in 
September 1994, on the publi- 
cation of Pierre Pean’sbook La 
Jcunesse de Mitterrand, the Pres- 
ident responded with three in- 
terviews (one on television}. It 
appeared that Mittenand had 
been attracted to right-wing 
politics before 1940 and that, af- 
ter he had escaped from a pris- 
oner-of-war camp and gone to 
Vichy in 1942, his activities and 
assodations were more impor- 
tant than had been thought In 
the Ministry of the Interior he 
was befriended and helped by 
Jean-Paul Martin, who worked 
closely with RenS Bousquet, his 
superior in charge of the Vichy 
police - Bousquet, who was re- 
sponsible for ordering the 
round-up oF some 13,000 Jews 
l including 4,000 children) at the 
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Vel dHiv in Paris on 16 and 17 
July 1942. It is not dear whether 
or not Mitterrand knew Bous- 
quet in 1942. but his claim that 
ne knew nothing about the 
anti- Jewish laws of Vichy was re- 
ceived with general disbelief. 

Most dramatic among the 
1994 revelations was the ad- 
mission that he bad formed a 
friendship with Bousquet even 
when he was President. Only 
when the rumours of Bous- 

3 uet's responsibility for the Vel 
*Hiv atrocity became strident 
did Mitterrand put an end to 
these relations. He argued that 
he did aot wish to reopen the 
old wounds of French history. 
The French nation showed lit- 
tle sympathy for this, but his 
television appearance on 12 
September 1994 revealed an old 
and sick man talking about his 
past; this people found moving, 
sad and courageous. 

Mitterrand was anxious to 
demonstrate that he did not en- 
ter the Resistance movement 
because he had heard the call 
of General de Gaulle from 
London, but through other ex- 
prisoners of war; he claimed 
that at the age of 25 he was one 
of their leaders. On the night of 
15-16 November 1943. he said, 
he had flown by Lysander from 
Anjou to England, returning to 
Brittany by rowing boat on 26 
February 1944. 

More important, perhaps, 
was his relationship with de 
Gaulle himself. Mitterrand was 
organising different groups of 
prisoners of war into a unified 
resistance movement In De- 
cember 1943 he flew from Eng- 
land to Algiers to present to de 
Gauile his plans for a merger of 
the prisoners-of-war organisa- 
tions. But de Gaulle reproached 
him with having flown in a 
British plane and Mitterrand de- 
clined to accept that de Gaulle 
should lead the movement 
Mitterrand became the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Ministty for 
Prisoners of War in the Provi- 
sional government, and at the 
Liberation of Paris he found 
himself, at the age of 27, the act- 
ing minister. He went on to cre- 
ate the National Movement of 
Prisoners ofWar and of the De- 
ported. His position as president 
of this organisation placed him 
at the centre of an important 
pressure group, and gave him a 
solid backing m his political ca- 
reer. He became one of the 
leaders of the centre, ex- 
Resistance party, the Union 
Dcmocratique Sociale et Rep- 
ublicaine, and in November 
was elected deputy in the Nievre 
department He never forgot his 
links with the Resistance. In 
1981 he could claim to be the 
only candidate for the presi- 
dency who had served in it (ex- 
cept Michel Debre, not a 
serious candidate) and be made 
a point of decorating those 
whom he had encountered in 
those heroic years, such as An- 
dre Dewavrin (“Colonel Rtssy”) 
who had been in charge of the 
secret service of Free France, 
and a Breton couple who had 
received him when a Royal 
Navy corvette, under the com- 
mand of U-Cdr David Birkin 
(father of the actress Jane 
Birkin), brought him to the 
coast of Finistere. 

I f Mitterrand adhered to the 
moderate left wing in poli- 
tics, while remaining firmly 
anti-Communist, it was because 
of his Catholic upbringing and 
education. It was this which gave 
him a desire for social justice. 
Born in 1916 at Jarnac in the 
Charente, he was a member of 
a large and relatively prosper- 
ous family, his father being sta- 
tion-master at Angpuleme, later 
going into business. He was ed- 
ucated at a Catholic school, and 
studied law and political science 
in the private Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques in Paris. 
He was a member of the Soci- 
ety of St Vincent de Paul. If he 
later abandoned religious obe- 
dience. he never lost his inter- 
est in religious matters. And 
during the war he resolved that, 
if he escaped alive, then each 
Whitsun he would climb to the 
top of the rock at Soiutrd, in 
memory of his comrades who 
had died. It was a lay pilgrim- 
age, but it was a pilgrimage. 

In January 1947, mien he was 
still only 30, he became Minis- 
ter responsible for the War 
Veterans. He was successively 
Minister for Overseas France, 
Minister of the Interior. Min- 
ister for Justice, but he got the 
reputation of being unscrupu- 
lous in his ambitions and unwise 
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in his circle of friends. In 1954 
he was accused of having passed 
defence secrets to Commu- 
nists. There were those who 
found him, if not untrustworthy, 
then opportunistic. Although 
under the Fourth Republic gov- 
ernments fell regularly, he was 
always seen as someone who 
would readily accept office, but 
he was never thought of as a 
possible prime minister. 

A turning-point in his career 
came with the rising in Algiers 
in 1958 and the return to pow- 
er of de Gaulle. In his deter- 
mination to oppose de Gaulle 
he obstinately and courageously 
organised his political identity. 
When de Gauile met political 
leaders during the crisis, he lat- 
er recalled, only Mitterrand 
openly opposed tarn, “e xh ali n g*', 
as he put it, his disapprobation. 

Whereas bis companion in 
opposition Pierre Mendes- 
France refused to envisage ever 
standing for office in a consti- 
tution that was, for him, ren- 
dered undemocratic by the 
events of 1958, Mitterrand tem- 
pered his refusal. He did not ac- 
cept that de Gaulle was the 
Republic in person but he was 
prepared to work within the in- 
stitutions as they existed. He bad 
created a national network of 
clubs and political associations. 
He sought to bring together all 
the left-wing opposition to de 
Gaulle. In December 1965 he 
stood against him and, though 
defeated, he won 45 percent of 
the votes and appeared as the 
acknowledged leader of the 
opposition. 

Yet for many he remained 
untrustworthy. A curious inci- 
dent bung over him. In 1959, af- 
ter he had been elected as a 
senator, he claimed that there 
had been a right-wing plot to as- 
sassinate him, and that he had 
only escaped by taking refuge 


in the Luxembourg Gardens, in 
Paris. Later, it emerged he had 
known all about this attack and 
had acted in connivance with his 
assailants. The matter was 
deemed serious enough for the 
Senate to suspend ms parlia- 
mentary immunity. Most seri- 
ous was the repetition of the 
phrase “It is only the ridiculous 
that kills'’. Mitterrand had ap- 
peared to be ridiculous. 

The upheavals of 1968 took 
him by surprise, as they did 
everyone. He showed unease 
that revolutionary students 
were turning towards Mend&s- 
France rather than him and he 
responded with some unwise 
statements, notably when he an- 
nounced his readiness to replace 
de Gaulle. When the General 
did resign, nearly a year later. 
Mitterrand was not even a can- 
didate in the presidential elec- 
tion, and the official socialist 
candidate Gaston Deferre got 
only 5 per cent of the votes. 

It was this bad showing that 
saved Mitterrand. He negoti- 
ated a merger between his or- 
ganisation of dubs and the 
Socialist Party, and at the con- 
ference at Epinay in 1971 be be- 
came its Ftret Secretary. He set 
out to make this party the 
largest of the L^ft, to undermine 
the Communists by signing an 
agreement with them, to attract 
the centre by making the so- 
cialists the only alternative to 
Gaullism (as represented by 
Georges Pompidou). He ex- 
ploited the presidential system 
which tended to divide the elec- 
torate into two and be presented 
himself as being above purely 
party considerations. In 1974 
(after the death of Pompidou) 
he was only narrowly defeated 
by Val6ry Giscard d*Estaing 
(493 per cent to 50.7 per cent) 
and in the 1978 legislative elec- 
tions the Socialist Party, al- 


though failing to win a majori- 
ty in the .Assembly, became the 
largest party of the Left 
In 1981, after much infight- 
ing within the Socialist Pam - , 
and after the Common Pro- 
gramme with the Communists 
had broken down, Mitterrand 
was again the socialist candi- 
date. He accomplished a diffi- 
cult task with considerable skEEL 
He presented “110 proposi- 
tions” which were sufficiently 
radical to attract Communist 
and traditional socialist votes 
(nationalisations, economic 
planning, a wealth tax, in- 
creased workers’ rights) but 
sufficiently reasonable to attract 
votes from the centre. His vic- 
tory on 10 May 1981 was seen 
as representing a significant 
shift in the balance of power be- 
tween capital and labour. His 
supporters did not talk about a 
change of government, but a 
change of regime. When the 
presidential elections were fol- 
lowed by legislative elections in 
which the socialists won 38 per 
cent of the vote and an overall 
majority in the Assembly, then 
it djd seem that a new epoch in 
French history had dawned. 
The socialists controlled most 
of municipal governments, the 
legislature and the executive. 

B ut after an initial burst of 
radicalism, with the abo- 
lition of the death penal- 
ty. with nationalisations. wiLh 
increased government backing 
to create jobs and stimulate the 
economy, labour law reform, 
and increased welfare bene- 
fits, the government showed it- 
self to be increasingly moderate. 
Nothing further was heard 
about reforming the presiden- 
tial supremacy in the constitu- 
tion. There were no changes in 
traditional GauHist defence pol- 
icy. The Franco-German al- 


liance was maintained and 
strengthened, and France's 
commitment to Europe re-em- 
phasised (including membership 
of the European Monetary Sys- 
tem). But most dramatic was the 
turn towards austerity from 
1983. The government became 
less generous in welfare pay- 
ments. unemployment grew, 
electoral promises were 
shelved. In July 1984 the young 
Laurent Fab ius became Prime 
Minister. Thereafter the watch- 
word was “modernisation" 
rather than “social justice". 

The government became un- 
popular, and although Mitter- 
rand changed the electoral law, 
introducing proportional rep- 
resentation so as to limit the dis- 
aster, the elections, of 1986 
produced an Assembly in which 
the opposition predominated. 
For the first time in the histo- 
ry of ihe Fifth Republic the 
President had to appoint as 
prime minister someone - 
Jacques Chirac - who was his 
political enemy. 

A g ai n Mitterrand adapted to 
the situation. He behaved like 
a monarch who reigns bat does 
not govern. He dissociated him- 
self from the government's do- 
mestic policy, except for the 
occasional - but much-noticed 
- remark. However he was 
active in foreign affairs. Con- 
sequently the unpopular pres- 
ident of’l9S4-86 was replaced 
by the wefl-Uked “ TomorT (un- 
cle). As the 1988 elections ap- 
proached, and rumours grew 
that be might not be a candi- 
date, crowds in the streets en- 
couraged him. “Do not desert 
us. Tonton they shouted. 

But the elections of 1988 
presented Mitterrand with a 
problem. He could not, as in 
1981. launch a programme of re- 
form or of expansion. He could 
not continue to be the sagacious 


mne. In the gigantic n^elltej 


have, bv virtue of varied 
ll^omy and lectmofogical 
achievements, an advantageous 


StH^t France. 

g£ed, weU-acquamted^th 

classical. ^ 


STaTCK and def£« 

policies merged, then France, 

the Community. 

And, after his re^edron, mg 

triefat agreement adopted. Eu- 
rope was his prionty. If he was 
surprised by German reumfi- 
cation, his answer was to tie 
Germany more closely to =- u * 
rope anf t to France. If he was 

surprised by the break-up of the 
Soviet empire and of Eastern 
European Communism, his re- 
action was to see to it that 
France would play an important 
role with regard to the new 
states. Hence his courageous 
visit to war-tom Sarajevo in 
June 1992. If he was disturbed 

by the Gulf war bis response was 

to make France a peacemaker 
(he thought of going to Bagh- 
dad himself) and, when that 
an important element in 
the military strength- 

AII these efforts failed to save 
the Socialist Party. The reces- 
sion and rising unemployment 
were the official excuses. More 
important was the multitude of 
aranriflU that had affected the 
socialists over the years, notably 
insider trading and illegal par- 
ty funding. The nation had lost 
confidence in its rulers. Mit- 
terrand made Pierre Bdrfgov- 
oy his Prime Minister in April 
1992 as a guarantee of sound fi- 
nance; he himself preached the 
doctrine of “la R^pubUque so- 
date". But on 28 March 1993 the 
right-wing parties won 484 seats 
to the Left's 92. It was a 
humiliation for Mitterrand. 

He coped with this new co- 
habitation with his customary 
skill. He avoided confronta- 
tions except on subjects about 
which he felt strongly, such as 


eis and artists. He was mgniy 
successful with women, a feet 
^Soever created scandaL but 
enforced lus position as some- 
one to be admired. . . 
With a great sense of histo- 

ry, Mitterrand souriftt ok*te 

kTOmid at the Louvre ad the 
new national library by th® 
All these 

have been highly oontrpveraial, 

but typically Mitteixand was 

unperturbed, devoting much 

rime to each of them. 

As his term of office ended, 
he sought to hasten his depar- 
ture. No ceremony was to ac- 
company the transfer of power 

to Presktentaiira and ta Rav- 
ine the Elys^e Palace on 17 May. 

There were surprises. At- 
tending the VE celebrations on 
9 May in Germany, he praised 
the bravely of die Germansol- 
diers in the war, and darned 
that the victory of the Allies was 
the victoiy of Europe over itself 
Wfes this a final plea for Europe, 
and for the Franco-German 
friendship that is the essence of 
Europe? Was it a plea to rec- 
oncile the past with the present 


workers, the importance of 
state education. He continued 
to concentrate his efforts on 
France's role in the world, as 
shown by the sending of French 
troops to Rwanda, well in ad- 
vance of international opinion. 
The Franco-German alliance 
was strengthened and was 
solemnised Mien a unit of Ger- 
man soldiers eventually took 
part in the 14 July parade down 
the Champs Elysees. 

But the scandals had contin- 
ued. In May 1993 B£r£govpy 
committed suicide; a few 
months later, a trusted aide, 
Francois de Grossouvre, shot 
himself in the EJys£e Palace. 
These mysterious events, and 
the nature of some of Mitter- 
rand’s friendships, were the 
source of rumours which dam- 
aged his reputation. And they 
occurred as speculation grew as 
to who would be elected Pres- 
ident in the spring of 1995. 

On 14 July 1993 Mitterrand 
declared that be would like bis 
successor to be someone who 
shared his views. It was as- 
sumed that he was thus desig- 
nating Jacques Deloxs but no 
one could be certain. Four days 
after these remarks be entered 
hospital and underwent his sec- 
ond operation for cancer of the 
prostate. He was then aged 77. 

In 1944 he had married 
Danielle Gouze. She was a loy- 
al if often independent consort, 
sometimes acting as his radical 
conscience and devoted to hu- 
manitarian causes throughout 
the world. In November 1994 
Poris-Match publicised what 
many people in France had 
known for a long time, that the 
President had a second manage 
and a 20-year-old daughter 
called Mazarine by thatmlnage. 

F ew politicians have been 
so adaptable and so re- 
souiseful as ttancok Mit- 
terrand. It is not enough to say 
that he was “enigmatic" or to 
describe him simply as the cun- 
ning fax of French politics. He 
was much more than that By 
the time be became President 
he was perhaps the most expe- 
rienced and the most knowl- 
edgeable figure on the world 
scene. He was shrewd, 
detached, an acute observer. 

Most French people envied 
him. He was a very Parisian fig- 
ure, well-known in the Left 
Bank, frequently seen in dis- 
creet and elegant restaurants. 
He was also a countryman. 


that was person alas well as po- 
litical? For some, it was a 
speech that should not .have 
been made; for others it was in- 
tensely moving: it was provoca- 
tive and ambiguous. Francois 
Mitterrand was true to himself 

The solemnity of retirement 
came from the knowledge that 
the former Resident’s life was 
drawing to a dose (especially 
when ft was known that he had 
chosen the plot of land where 

he wished to be buried). But he 
continued to surprise his en- 
tourage, especially the doctor 
who always accompanied him, 
by taking long walks in the 
countryside and by visiting 
Venice and Egypt- As he ex- 
pected, the new President re- 
versed his policy' by accepting 
Republican responsibility for 
the rounding-up of Jews during 
the occupation. But Mitter- 
rand kept silent. He was re- 
signed to the return of 
Bousquet to public attention — 
the disturbed man who had as- 
sassinated him in June 1993 was 
put on trial in November 1995 
- but he was irritated by the 
speculation about the wealth he 
ted supposedly accumulated 
during his Presidency. 

He was said to be annoyed 
when his friend and former 
adviser Jacques Attali pub- 
lished a further volume of ex- 
tracts from his conversations, 
but he may well have been se- 
cretly delighted to read the dis- 
paraging wit with which be had 
treated his mast eminent polit- 
ical opponents. More striking 
was Ids conversation with the 
Nobel prizewinner Ebe Wiesel, 
which appeared, asMemoire d 
deux, as he retired. He had 
worked hard on this volume, 
preparing his ternaries with con- 
stant writing and rewriting. He 
spoke of his childhood, his am- 
bitions, his religious interests, 
and much else. Politics, he said, 
did not confer supreme power. 
This was reserved for those 
who had the ability to create. 

Id all these interventions, 
Francois Mitterrand took care 
not to appear as a pofitiriart, but 
rather as a philosopher. He was 
not seeking to justify himself to 
others, what was important 
for him was his judgement of 
himself. 

Douglas Johnson 

Francois Maurice Marie Mitter- 
rand, politician: bom Jamac, 
Charente 26 October 1916; Sec- 
retary General Organisation far. 
POWs, WbrVktims and Refugees 
J 944-46; Deputy for Ni&vre, Na- 
tional Assembly 1946-58, 1962- 
81; Minister for Ex-Servicemen, 
Secretary of State to Presidency - 
of the Council and Minister of 
State 1947-54; National Presi- 
dent , Union Dcmocratique et 
Sociatiste de fa Resistance 1951- 
52; Minister of die Interior 1954- 
55; Minister of State for Justice 
1956-57; Mayor of Chdteau - 
Chinan 1959-81; Senator for 
N&vre 1959-62; President, Fed- 
eration of Democratic and 
Socialist Left 1965-68; First Sec- 
retary Socialist Party 1971-81; 
President of France 1981-95; 
monied 1944 Danielle Gouze 
(two sons); died Paris 8 January 
1996. 
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DEATHS 

BROWN: On 6 January 1996. Dom 
George, monk of Ealing, aged 80 
ywux former Headmaster of St Bene- 
dict's School. Requiem Mass at Eal- 
ing Abbey. Monday 15 January, at 
2pm. R.LP. 

H ARTLEY-T AYLOR: Elizabeth Mar- 
jorie | nee Bradshaw), of Kensington, 
on 15 December, aged 87. Now laid 
to rest with her parents at Tvldeslcy. 
The memory or her radiant life 
abides. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The Prturea Raya], Piwjdrni. Dntnh Otymfic 
.Vvjenihm. aiioub 3 Cbaniy Ana Km for the 
Bnimh OJvrnpk Appeal ai Bjwham'x Auction 
H» use. Liaukn SW7. The Dote of Sat opens 
an Exhibition uf Pannings nf Brazil. Christie's 
Great ftnoms. London SW1. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


IN MEMORIAM 

WADMAN: Bridget Oara 19.6.1935 - 
9.1.1986. Jonathan. 

Changing of the Guard 

The Household Canary Mounted Kegnnclll 

mounts ibe Queen's life Guard at Heme 

Guards, I lam. 

Because of pRMR on Spore, today's LAW 
RETORT bas bee* held over. 


Forthcoming 
marriages 
Mr P. Lee 

and Miss A. Whitlock 
The engagement Is announced be- 
tween Antonia, daughter at Alan and 
Mono Whitlock, and Paul, son of 
John and Linda Lee. 

Birthdays 

Major Derek Allbusen, farmer and 
Olympic equestrian, 82; Sir John Al- 
liotl, High Court judge, 64; Dame 
Elizabeth Anson (Lady Anson), 
chairman. Association of District 
Councils of England and Wales, 65; 
Mss Joan Baez, singer, 55; Mr Hugh 
Baytey MP, 44; Miss Mary Bennett, 


former Principal, St Hilda’s College, 
Oxford. 83; Mr Paul Bergnc, former 
ambassador to Uzbekistan and Tajik- 
istan, 59; Sir Rudolf Bing, founder 
of the Edinburgh Festival, 94; Mr Ken 
Brown, golfer, 39; Sir John Buckley, 
former chairman, Davy Corpora- 
tion, 83; Mrs Christine Crawley, 
MEP, 46; Mr Clive Dunn, actor and 
comedian, 74; Sir Tony Durant MR 
68; So Graham Eyre QC, a Recorder 
of the Crown Court, 65; Mr Mldure] 
Gifford, managing director and chief 
executive. Rank Organisation, 60; Fa- 
ther Benedict Green, theologian. 
72; Mr Teny Hands, theatre and 
opera director, 55; Mr David Hol- 
brook, author, 73; Mr Leslie Holli- 
day. chairman, John Laing 
Construction, 75; Mr Raymond Hor- 


recks, chairman. Chloride Group, 66; 
Professor Sir Alec Jeffreys, Wolfson 
Research Professor of the Royal 
Society, Leicester University. 4o; Sir 
Michael Jenkins, former ambas- 
sador to the Netherlands, 60: Mr Si- 
mon Jervis. Director. FiuwilJiam 
Museum, Cambridge. 53; Mr Herbert 
Lorn, actor. 79; Mr Michael Nichol- 
son, television newscaster and re- 
pealer, 59, Sir Harry OgnaH OC High 
Court judge, 62; Miss Jody Richard- 
son, actress, 31; Mr David Smith, 
cricketer, 40; Mr Ralph TUbbs, ar- 
chitect, 84; Viscount UUswatcr, for- 
mer government mmisier, 54: Mr 
David Walker, High Commissioner 
to Ghana, 56; The Right Rev Fran- 
cis West, former Bishop Suffragan of 
Taunton, R7; Mr Geoffrey Wragg. 
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racehorse trainer, 66; Miss Susannah 
York, actress, 54. 

Schools 

Ring's School, Canterbury 
The Lent l era begins today at the 
King’s School, Canterbury. A Can- 
Grin a lion Service wfl] be held in the 
Cathedral on Sunday 10 March at 
which the Bishop of Dover will con- 
firm- Term wifi end on Saturday 23 
March. 

King's School, Ely 
The Lent Term begins today at ibe 
King’s School. EJy. The new artificial 
sports surface will be officially 
opened for use on Saturday 20 Jan- 
uary. There will be a professional 


hockey coaching session for Under 
13s followed by a match between a 
celebrity team and the School's First 
Eleven players. 

The Concert Band will give t fr-i r 
traditional New Year Conceit with 
Buffer Sapper in the Hayward The- 
atre on Friday 26 January, the 
Music Festival Finalists’ Concert will 
take place on Friday 16 February. 
The Junior School 11+ Scholar- 

shqj Examination wifi be held on Fri- 

day 2 February, and the Senior 
School Music Scholarships on Friday 

and Saturday. 9 and 10 February. 

The Bisbop will conduct the Con- 
firmation Service on Saturday 2 
March at 11am in the Cathedral 
The Junior School play. The im- 
portance of Being Earnest, will be pre- 


sented m the Hayward Theatre in 
n2at 2n ^ g on Hiesday 12 March and 
m evening performances oa^ Wednes- 
day and Thursday, 13 and 14 March. 

The 1996 Osmond Lecture will be 
given by Miss Helen Sbarman on Fri- 
day IS March in the Hayward 
Theatre under the title “Astronaut 


T— ™ »^GinKE necessary . 

i resets are available K> interested Old 
Beans and parens eta application to 

thepcpiity Head’s secretary. 

The Hoop Trundle wall be held on 
Saturday 16 March at 12 noon. 

The Senior School Choir will be 
joiwd by those of King’s Peterbor- 
wtgn and Norwich School to ring 
Evensong in ^ Cathedral , on 
Wednesday 20 March. Term ends on 

Friday 22 March. 
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news analysis 


Paul Valfely considers the extraordinary affair of the Cambridgeshire woman who returned from the mortuary slab 

So they think you are dead . . . but are you? 



* 1am January 1 st 1996. Claude Banks called the GP and an 
' . ambulance. The GP arrived before the ambulance and 
A pronounced Daphne Banks dead. Doctor unsure of cause of 
death. 



2.49am. Cobbold’s, the 
undertakers, arrive and take 
Mrs Banks to the mortuary at 
Hinchingbrooke hospital to 
await coroner. 



3.00am Ken Davison, the undertaker, notices a twitching in a varicose vein in 
Mrs Banks’s right leg, followed by signs of breathing and then snoring, which 
was confirmed by his colleague Gary Morris. An hour later, the body would 
have been placed in a sealed mortuary body tray. 


H ow do wo know when we 
are really dead? It's easy 
enough if you’re the Pope. 
Before they elect a new one the 
papal chamberlain, the cardinal 
camcrlengo, hits the dead pope 
on the forehead with a silver 
hammer to make sure he is 
dead. After all, you would not 
want to elect a new one and 
then find the old one bad come 
round and you had two. 

The case of the epileptic 
Daphne Banks - the farmers 
wife who “died" on New Year’s 
Eve and then was found to be 
still alive in the mortuary as 
1996 began - is thankfully a 
rare one. Bui the fact that, 
despite all the technology of 
modem medicine, it is possible 
for a living person to end up on 
a mortuary slab touches fears 
that lodge deep in the human 
psyche. And more than that. It 
raises some profound ques- 
tions about the nature of death, 
how wc define it and how we 
react to our own definitions. 

Premature burial is a fear 
that has haunted and mes- 
merised men for aeons. And it 
usually is men. When Edgar 
Allan Prie, who was obsessed by 
the prospect, wrote a story on 
the theme there was an out- 
break of panic in which a cele- 
brated carpenter of the times 
made a fortune from a special 
coffin in which the occupant, 
should he recover conscious- 
ness. could signal to the quick 
above with bells and flags. 

The nightmare is of much 
longer standing however. In the 
first century the magician 
Simon Magus, according to one 
report, buried himself alive, 
expecting a miracle - which 
failed to materialise. On Iona in 
the 6th century one of St 
Columba’s monks. Oran, was 
dug up the day after his burial 
and found to be alive; when he 
told his fellows that be bad 
seen heaven and hell, legend 
has it, be was promptly dis- 
patched and re-interred on the 
grounds of heresy. And the 
13th century Thomas & Camps, 
the reputed author of the great 
devotional work The Imitation 
of Christ, was never made a saint 
because, it was said, when they 
dug up his body for the ossuary 
they found scratch marks on the 
lid of his coffin and concluded 
that be was not reconciled to his 
lot Thankfully for Mrs Banks it 
never came to that. 

When it comes to life and 
death religion is supposed to 
have some answers. But the tra- 
ditional definition of death as 
the moment when the soul 
leaves the body does not get us 
very far. 

“It’s not a meaningful defin- 
ition,'’ says Rev Prof John 
Bowker, author of The Mean- 
ing s of Death. “Theologically 
the soul is characteristically 
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This Victorian coffin, ajrifceived and 
patented by Count Kamice, was 
designed to warn the outside world if 
a person had been prematurely 
buried. It incorporated a device that 
could detect movements of the 
txcupanfs chest Ary such activity 
would cause a bell to sound and a 
flag located above ground, to wave. 



what the human being is when 
it is fulfilling its functions and 
purposes unimpeded and in 
the fullest possible extent. To 
say “when the soul leaves the 
body’ - while it’s an attractive 
image, and did much for the 
banalities of religious art - 
really doesn't mean much." 

Doctors are, of course, more 
precise. The trouble is that 
they keep changing their defi- 
nitions. “Death is a process 
rather than an event and it can 
be defined at a number of 
points in the process,” says Dr 


turbance in brainstem func- 
tion. So may hypothermia. And 
m the past when there were epi- 
demics of cholera and typhoid, 
people got veiy dehydrated and 
had an unrecordabie blood 
pressure and were thought to 
be dead. That did happen." 

What exactly happened to 
Mrs Banks is unclear. Both 
family and medics have 
remained closed about it. In 
modem medicine, with its neg- 
ligence suits and compensa- 
tion payments, there is more at 
stake than academic precision 


In the fight against death, a patient 
is now the mere battleground 


Bryan Jenneu, emeritus pro- 
fessor of neurosurgety at Glas- 
gow University and the man 
who did the pioneering work on 
defining Persistent Vegetative 
State (PVS). “In biblical times 
it was when breathing stopped. 
Then the stethoscope was 
invented and it became when 
the heart stopped. Now with 
modem methods of monitoring 
brain activity it is defined as 
brain death." 

The modern definition also 
hedges its bets. “It is the irre- 
versible loss of the capacity for 
consciousness, combined with 
the irreversible loss of the 
capacity to breathe sponta- 
neously and therefore to main- 
tain a spontaneous heart beat," 
according to Dr Christopher 
Pallis of Hammersmith Hospi- 
tal, who - is the author of The 
ABC of Brainstem Death. “It's 
usually straightforward to 
determine, but drug intoxica- 
tion may cause a reversible dis- 


or ethical brow-furrowing. 

So do philosophers have any- 
thing to contribute? Their 
approach has been to shrug the 
whole business off. lb them the 
two key questions are: What is 
death? and Why does it matter? 
On this Epicurus was uncharac- 
teristically stoical: “where death 
slam not; where I am death is 
not; so we never meet", was the 
broad thrust of his riposte. Oth- 
ers like Heidegger have got all 
semantic and wondered does 
death have the same meaning to 
us when we use it of ourselves as 
it does when we speak of otheis? 
But most of them have shuffled 
the mortal coil off onto the 
shoulders of cultural analysts 
and sociologists. 

So we have Ivan Illich railing 
against the “rnedicalisation of 
death". The an of dying has 
given way to “guaranteed ter- 
minal care”. Doctors once saw it 
as their job to withdraw once the 
patient had entered the atrium 


of death; Galenic tradition 
prided itself on discerning when 
the threshold had been crossed 
at which nature itself broke the 
healing contract and the healer 
had lo acknowledge his limits. 

But with the advent of 
aggressive medical technology 
doctors have switched empha- 
sis. They now concentrate on 
the fight against death in which 
the patient has become the 
mere battleground. Today, as 
filich sees it, the medical estab- 
lishment has assumed the func- 
tions of a church - "shaping 
people's beliefs and percep- 
tions. needs and claims in a 
post-Christian liturgy that 
instils a keen fear of pain, dis- 
ability and death”. AH this foils 
die dying person’s willingness 
to accept the inevitable. Yet the 

wise person today, as in the 
time of the ancients, needs to 
acquire an amicus mortis. 

Two decades after lllich's 
Medical Nemesis was published 
some doctors have come to 
agree. “One mother said to me; 
‘My son died at the roadside but 
the funeral was six years later'," 
recalls Prof Jenne tt of one of his 
PVS patients. "You have to 
recognise that there comes a 
point when treatment is futile 
and you have to cease. The hos- 
pice movement has done a lot 
to change attitudes." 

But not all changes have 
been for the best. Legal battles 
over "the right to die" in recent 
years have highlighted a shift in 
our attitudes to what death is. 

Today we do not simply think 
of death in terms of brain activ- 
ity but in particular kinds of 
brain activity. “What we seem 
to value is consciousness," says 
Pat Walsh of the Centre for 
Medical Law and Ethics at 
Kings' College, London, “and 
we seem to have a scale of con- 
sciousness - which is why foe- 
tuses, the mentally handi- 
capped, and those in persistent 
vegetative state are thought to 
have fewer rights. The less 
autonomous people are, the 
less we value mem. 

“What I find alarming is this 
move to say that when there 
aren’t higher forms of con- 
sciousness we can count those 
people as dead." In Italy doctors 
are already using PVS patients 
for organ donation. And in the 
US medics have begun to talk 
about taking organs from an en- 
cephalic children - who are 


h part i 

developed. “They will die any- 
way but they can breathe, make 
noises and show signs of being 
able to pick out their mother's 
voices," says Pat Walsh. “What 
wc are seeing in such cases is 
that in our society the concept 
of what it is to be dead is being 
redefined." And unlike Daphne 
Batiks such individuals may 
never get a second chance. 



High tea with 
Madonna 

The Princess of Wales has a 
new best friend and emotional 
adviser, I am reliably informed. 
Displacing the psychothera- 
pist Susie Orbach as royal 
counsellor is none other than 
the rock superstar Madonna. 
Cynics who are republicans 
and listen only to classical 
music might call this an 
alliance of the self-professed 


noon tea, a hitherto unknown 
refreshment for the singer, who 
was intrigued by its novelty 
value. Apparently, the two got 
on like a house on fire. 

Given ffiat the Princess’s 
Panorama interview was broad- 
cast only eight days after 
Madonna's return to the States, 
one imagines that certain per- 
sonal topics most have come 
up, in between microscopic 
nibbles of wholemeal short- 
bread. Perhaps Madonna gave 
the princess a timely rendition 



queen of hearts and the self- 
professed queen of tarts. But 
the friendship may have had 
real implications for the British 
monarchy. _ . 

Madonna visited Kensing- 
ton Palace while on a trip to 
London last November. 
Princess Diana bad sought her 
out and invited her to after- 


of her vengeful ballad “You’ll 
see". Perhaps she asked her to 
make a guest appearance on 
her next “Blonde Ambition" 
tour. 

If you think you know what 
they discussed, please let Eagle 
Eye know. A bottle of bubbly to 
the reader with the most 
{unperverted) imagination. 


Who’s he? 

The new edition of Who's Who , 
published tomorrow; will, as 
always, have one glaring omis- 
sion. It will lack the name of 
Charles Black, chairman and 
managing director of A&C 
Black pk, the distinguished 
publishing company that pub- 
lishes and, indeed, gave birth 
to the venerable tome. 

His credentials would seem 
to be impeccable for the estab- 
lishment bible. He runs a 
major publishing firm, became 
a director in 1964 at the age of 
26, and is the firm’s biggest 
shareholder; with about 15 per 
cent of the shares. He is mar- 
ried to Melissa Fiona Louisa 
Lowson, who is the daughter tit 
the late Sir Denys Lowson, a 
former Lord Mayor of 
London. As wefl as captaining 
the Royal St George’s Golf 
Chd) in Sandwich, be is a mem- 
ber of a host of great and good 
organisations, from the MCC 
and Guards Club to the Old 
Wykehamists Society and 
Jesters’ duh. 

So, why the undue modesty 
in refusing to be listed in his 
own organ? A spokeswoman for 
Who’s Who said; “We never 
have in Who's Who anyone who 
is an employee of the com- 
pany. It is thought to be 

improper;” 

That’s telling it to the chair- 
man. And just in case it isn't 
telling tt vigorously enough, 
she added: “ Besides, it never 
really occurred to anyone that 
he shook! be todnded. A&C 
Black is too small a company'* 



Scent of a baton? Pacino 


Maestro, moi 

A1 Pacino is in London pro- 
ducing, directing and starring 
in a film about Richard ILL The 
three roles should be enough to 
exercise even his prodigious 
talents. But it seems that pro- 
ducing. directing and acting 
are not enough. 

Pacino booked the London 
Philharmonic to play the score 
for the film. When LPO bosses 
asked him which of their ros- 
ter of conductors he favoured, 
Pacino gave them one of his 
brooding Godfather stares and 
intimated that he would be 
making them an offer they 
couldn’t refuse. He wanted to 
conduct the orchestra himself. 
And did. 


Ooh Angus 

Have 1 got extravagance for 
you? Angus Deayton has just 
celebrated his 40th birthday by 
taking 100 Mends to Paris for 


a party on the Eiffel Tower. As 
he might ask in his job as quiz- 
master on BBC Television's 
Haw J Got News For You, fiD in 
the missing words: Angus 
Deayton could afford to take a 
crowd to Paris and book a deck 
on the Eiffel Tower because.... 

Tricky one. How's about: 
“because Alan Yentob, Con- 
troller of BBC1 , has paid you a 
huge sum, rumoured to be 
around £400.000. to present 
programmes exclusively for the 
BBC, and you needed to seek 
inspiration from the Paris air 
and legions of chums.” Yes, 
that’s pretty good. 

Now spot the odd one out: a 
charity; a thrifty controller; 
Alan Yentob .... 


Trucked off 

Never argue with a truck driver, 
unless you are a truck driver. 
An arcane but fierce row is 
going on in freight circles. The 
Fork Truck Here Association 
has announced that it is to 
become the Fork Thick Asso- 
ciation. Foul, cries the Freight 
Transport Association. “We 
have been widely recognised by 
the acronym FTA since 1969." 
The FTA (old guard) adds that 
the action of the FTA (young 
turks') will “only serve to con- 
fuse companies and individuals 
operating in the transport 
industry”. It concludes that it 
will continue to promote and 
refer to itself as the FTA. This 
one could end in TEA.R-S. 

Eagle Eye 
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What is correct, 
politically? 

W hat a hoot, you may think. All those 
radical feminists and politically cor- 


rect do-gooders of the modem Labour 
Party put to rout over their “all-women 
shortlists” in a case brought before a 
Leeds industrial tribunal by two party 
members, part-funded by the Equal 
Opportunities Commission. Oh irony - 
thus the anti-sexists, in their clumsy 
attempts at social engineering, have been 
found to be sexist themselves. 

Mr Blair will be very embarrassed. Not 
himself a fan of of all-women shortlists, 
the Labour leader has declared them a 
“one-off" attempt to redress the huge 
imbalance towards men in the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party. In the 30 con- 
stituencies that have already chosen from 
a restricted list the results will stand, but 
the remaining seven slated for the same 
treatment will now become open contests 
in which men can take part. 

Newspapers will talk about “sanity 
being restored*', angry women will spec- 
ulate about the male backlash and the 
Conservative Party will crow about how 
it is Labour that is the truly sexist party 
and they, the Tories, the real force for 
equal opportunities. In short, there will 
be a lot of fun. 

But before these folk get carried away 
they should pause for a moment and 
reflect. For years political parties have 
been regarded as exempt from sex dis- 
crimination legislation in their nomination 
of candidates. The Leeds tribunal now 
says that this position is wrong. Ironically, 
had this judgment been made 20 years ago 
there might have been no huge gender 
imbalance for Labour to redress. 

Just as significant as the problems in the 
Labour Party, however, is the potential 
impact of this judgment on the Conserv- 
atives. Consider the selection conference 
at the safe Tory seat of Sendingem West 
Five men and one woman are on the short- 
list, but only the woman (a mother of 
three) is on the receiving end of Elsie Gus- 


set's rather hostile question about balanc- 
ing childcare responsibilities with politics. 
The woman loses and resorts immediately 
to a tribunal arguing sex discrimination. 
Under the Leeds rules she would have a 
very good case. So are the Tbries now con- 
sidering standardising their questions and 
introducing proper job criteria against 
which all candidates are equally judged? 
Are they heck as like. 

Phew, breathe all those who are dis- 
countenanced by the Leeds decision, that 
means that the struggle for equal repre- 
sentation in Parliament has gained, not 
tost, as a result of this judgment (just, in 
fad, as the two Labour members who 
brought it bad always argued). That’s all 
right then. 

Unfortunately, it isn’t quite all right. 
The tribunal ruled as it did because it 
accepted the argument that membership 
of Parliament is a trade or profession to 
which (like it or not) the major parties 
control enby, through nomination. It 
would be “burying one’s head in the 
sand", it argued, to believe that it was the 
voters themselves who made the choice. 
The result is to impose upon voluntary 
associations, all of whose members are 
under no constraint or economic neces- 
sity to join or affiliate, the same rules as 
upon private companies and government 
bodies. 

But voters can choose not to support 
particular parties and to embrace others. 
And if (as seems quite possible) some 
measure of electoral reform is eventually 
enacted, this may prove easier. Why then 
should we not be able to choose (as can 
the Russians and the Icelanders) from 
woraen-only parties, or blade parties, or 
gay parties? A greater diversity might 
enrich the body politic, whereas the plac- 
ing upon such organisations of the stamp 
of legal homogeneity would not The law 
now needs to be changed allowing parties 
to discriminate should they want to, and 
voters to choose accordingly. 



Luring parents past 
the school gates 


ontracts between parents and schools 
Vw/are a good idea. Advocated by both 
Conservative and Labour politicians in 
the past, and implemented with great suc- 
cess in Birmingham already, they are an 
effective way of drawing parents into their 
children's education. After John Major 
signalled an interest in parental con- 
tracts at the weekend, the proposal was 
hastily tacked on to the launch yesterday 
of new government proposals on selection 
in schools. But while the proposed 
changes to school admissions could be 
extremely damaging, divisive and dis- 
criminatory, the home-school contracts 
could make a real difference to improv- 
ing education standards across the board. 

The old days when parents rarely ven- 
tured farther than the school gate are long 
gone. Education is no longer the prerog- 
ative of the professional teacher. Children 
can leant much after the school bell 
rings at a quarter to four. A supportive, 
enthusiastic mum or dad who helps with 
homework can make a considerable dif- 
ference to a child’s progress. Meanwhile 
the regular exchange of information 
between parents and teachers can help to 
avoid misunderstandings about the prob- 
lems that individual children face. So 
keen, concerned parents are often wel- 
comed into the classroom, rather than dis- 
missed as pushy or interfering. The more 
parents feel able to play an active role in 


educating their offspring, the more suc- 
cessful those children are likely to be. 

Many parents - and not just the mid- 
dle classes - already participate actively 
in their children's education. Compre- 
hensives across the country are brimming 
with lively parent-teacher associations, 
organising jumble sales and activity week- 
ends. Those who don't get involved are 
rarely bad parents. Unused to the idea of 
regular trips into school, they may simply 
feel intimidated by academic establish- 
ments. Perhaps their own parents paid 
tittle attention to their schooling and they 
are unaware of bow much good they could 
do. A formalised framework can set out 
exactly what they should expect and what 
the school expects from them. 

Typical contracts could include telling 
parents what their child is to be taught, 
how they are progressing and what stan- 
dards they can achieve. At the same time, 
parents should ensure that their children 
are punctual and appropriately dressed for 
school, and have done their homework. 
The contract, signed as the child first 
enters the school, would embody the best 
intentions of the school and the parents 
to provide a good education for the child. 

The Government’s School Improve- 
ment Council has now been charged with 
examining the benefits of home-school 
contracts. They should get a move on, and 
introduce them across the country. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


From Plato and pagans to ping-pong balls 


from Mr Adrian West 
Sin 1 am puzzled by Niall Fergu- 
son's statement (“Triumph of 
hope over probability”, 8 Janu- 
ary) that there are only two rea- 
sons for boycotting the lottery - 
Calvinist beliefs, and the realisa- 
tion that the chances of winning 
are tiny. I can think of many other 
reasons. 

You might, for example, realise 
that you could not cope with a 
really large amount of money 
(even if you were resolved to give 
it all away, you might well feel ill- 
equipped to play God with so 
much). You might just think there 
are more exciting and interesting 
things to do with your money, 
things that would not cast a 
shadow over Saturday nights. 
You might think that the Gov- 
ernment was morally wrong to 
introduce the lottery, and there- 
fore, as a matter of principle, you 
should not take part in it You 
might think it wrong to throw 
away your “spare” money when 
(here are deserving causes and 
people who desperately need it 
And so on. All excellent reasons 
for a boycott, it seems to me. 

What I should have liked Mr 
Ferguson to do is to give me one 
good reason why [ should buy a 
lottery ticket The idea that win- 
ning might make our lives hap- 
pier does, indeed, seem to 
involve a triumph of hope over 
experience. 

Yours faithfully, 

Adrian Went 
London, N21 
8 January 

From Mr Jim Addey 
Sin Much of what Niall Ferguson 
says is admirable, but I take issue 
with the idea that the lotleiy is 


“profoundly pagan because it 
elevates the role of chance above 
that of God or reason". 

The truth is that paganism 
actually moved in precisely the 
opposite direction. In the refined 
paganism of Plato, and his fol- 
lowers, the science of reason was 
unfolded to a greater degree 
than at any time since, and the 
central theme of The Republic is 
that an intellectual and divine jus- 
tice rules human and natural 
affairs without exception. 

Even in the less philosophical 
paganism of the “man in the 
forum”, the idea that there is a 
goddess of the family hearth, a 
god of the field, a deity of the city 
and so on enshrines the precious 
truth that all things are moved by 
divine intelligence. 

In the goddesses of Fortune 
and the Rites, even the hidden 
and complex causes of our so- 
called chaos theory were viewed 
as divinely ordered. 

As Socrates said to Alribi- 
ades: “You may escape from your 
present condition ‘if God 
pleases’. " Not, you wifl notice, to 
pop over to Babylon because “It 
could be you!". 

Yours faithfully, 

Tim Addey 
Frame, Somerset 
8 January 

From Mr Charles Freeman 
Sin Niall Ferguson writes that 
“the appeal of lottery is pro- 
foundly pagan because it ele- 
vates tiie role of chance above 
that of God and reason'*. 

Why should “pagans" be asso- 
ciated with lack of reason or spir- 
itual belief? When the term was 
first used by Christians to 
describe non-Christians, there 


were many so-called pagans 


whose religious beliefs were as 
sophisticated as those of any 
Christian. Augustine, for in- 
stance, might never have been 
led to Christianity without the 
influence of the “pagan” Ploti 
nus and his concept of the 
Supreme Good. And where does 
the concept of reason, which Mr 
Ferguson applauds, come from 
if not from the “pagan" Greek 
philosophers? 

Yours faithfully, 

Charles Freeman 
BuxhaD. Suffolk 
S January 

From Ms Anna Freeman 
Sir It is possible and prevalent to 
oppose the National Lottery for 
reasons that are neither Calvin- 
ist nor rationalist, to use Niall 
Ferguson’s crude terminology, 
but ethical 

What is most objectionable is 
not the size of the prizes or the 
profits of the organisers, or the 
effect on charities, or the waste 
of time and money, or the defi- 
ance of the laws of God or of 
probability, but the basic princi- 
ple of a lottery - trying to get 
something for nothing, relying on 
luck rather than judgement or 
effort, gambling rather than 
thinkin g or working. 

Even if all the churches 
approved and all the odds 
against winning were shortened, 
it would be wrong. The success 
of tiie National Lottery is the 
failure of the society that makes 
it so. 

Yours faithfully, 

Anna Freeman 
Leighton Buzzard, 

Bedfordshire 
8 January 


Feminist oversight 

From Ms Jacqueline Rose 
Sir: From her remarks about 
women’s obituaries (“Women’s 
secret desire: to wash whiter", 5 
January), which uniformly con- 
firm, she argues, that women are 
valued only for youth and 
beauty, it seems that Germaine 
Greer missed the December 
obituaries of my deceased sister, 


Gillian Rose, writer and philoso- 
pher, Professor of Social and 
Political Thought at Warwick 
University. An exception cer- 
tainly - but why did she miss 
them? Feminism is not, 1 feel, 
served by such an oversight 
Yours sincerely. 

Jacqueline Rose 
School of English and Drama 
University of London 
London, El 


He doesn’t mince words off the top of his head 


rjioday is our regular look-at- 
X language spot, conducted by 
Professor Wordsmitb. 

Yes, people today are becoming 
more and more interested In mat- 
ters linguistic. And what does that 
mean? It means that more and 
more people with a hitherto useless 
English degree can now earn a liv- 
ing writing useless columns in news- 
papers about words! 

One such man is Professor Word- 
smith, who is here with ns today to 
answer your pointless questions 
about the derivations of English 
words. Take it away. Prof ... 

Hello, Professor. I iusl wanted to 
know what was the derivation of the 
expression " off the top of my head”. 
When people say that they are talking 
off the top of their head, it means that 
they are talking without notes, with- 
out script, unprepared, but 1 don V see 
what the top of the head has to do 
with it. 

Professor Wordsmith writes: It’s 
because we don't wear hats any 
more. 

Pardon? 

Professor Wordsmith writes: When 
someone was talking a lot of gib- 
berish or unprepared nonsense we 
used to say that he was talking 
through his hat. Nowadays people 



MILES KINGTON 


don’t wear hats nearly as much as 
they used to, so the expression has 
lost its force. Unwilling to lose it, we 
have changed it to “off the top of my 
head", because that is where the bat 
used to be. Next! 

Where does the expression “ a barrel of 
laughs” come from? Why do we say 
that someone is a barrel of laughs? / 
can V see the connection between bar- 
rels and laughter. 

Professor Wordsmith writes: Well, in 
the old days of the music hall, 
before they had microphones and 
television and canned laughter and 
all that, it was very difficult for a 
nervous comedian to build up an 
atmosphere in those huge music 
balls. So what they did was have 
several stagehands backstage lead- 
ing (he laughter and the applause, 
which they did by literally getting 


into barrels ana laughing inside pid. They lend money to 


them so that the laughter was ampli- 
fied. It was in fact a primitive form 
of canned laughter - or casked 
laughter, perhaps; maybe even 
draught laughter! Next, please. 
Why do we say that someone is as 
thick txs two short planks? 

Professor Wordsmith writes: To 
denote that someone is stupid, 
stupid. 

/ know that. I’m just asking where the 
expression comes from. 

Professor Wordsmith writes: Well, 
planks are made of wood, and wood 
is traditionally associated with 
stupidity. 

Oh, come on! You can do better than 
that! Why should a short plank be any 
thicker than a long plank? Why not 
say three short planks? Why not say 
“as thick as a tree"? Come on. Pro- 
fessor, tell us that! 

Professor Wordsmith writes: OK, 
wise guy. Two short planks is actu- 
ally Cockney rhyming slang. 
Rhyming with what? 

Professor Wordsmith writes: Banks. 
You what? 

Professor Wordsmith writes: “As 
thick as two short planks” is slang for 
“as stupid as banks". 

What's so stupid about banks? 
Professor Wordsmith writes; Oh, 
come on! Banks are notoriously stu- 

South 


American countries which have no 
intention of paying it back. They 
charge you £20 for writing a letter. 
They let people like Nick Leeson 
make them bankrupt. They ... 

OK OK I grant you that. 

Professor wordsmith writes: Thank 
you. You’re very kind. Next! 

Why do we say of someone that she 
doesn't mince her words? Why 
"mince”? Why don’t we say that she 
doesn't bake, boil or fricassee her 
words? If there are some people who 
don't mince their words, are there 
other people who do? And what are 
words like when they are minced? 
Professor Wordsmith writes: Well, 
you’ll find all the necessary recipes 
m Delia Smith’s Book of Words , 
published by Radio Times Cover 
Page Publications. But very briefly, 
it’s to make words easier to eat. 
When you have promised to eat your 
words, it’s easier if you’ve minced 
them first. 

I don’t believe it. In fact, I don't 
believe any of this. Is any of it true? 
Professor wordsmith writes: No, 
not a bit of it. But it’s a lot more 
interesting than (he true 
explanations. 

Professor Wordsmith will be back 
again soon. Keep these trivial queries 
rolling in. 


Selection spreads 

From Mr John BurchiB 
Sin The claim of the Depart- 
ment for Education and Employ- 
ment (“Schools left unmoved by 
selection plan”. 4 January) that 
“there is no question of selection 
returning to all schools" bears 
little examination. Once one 
sdiool in a catchment area begins 
to select its pupils, all the other 
schools in the area have the 
effects of that process imposed 
upon them. 7o an extent, their 
pupils are then selected for them. 
Yours faithfully, 

John Buru-hu. 

Old Coulsdon, Surrey 


Arab hospitality 

From Mr Ghada Karmi 
Sin I have no idea whether male 
Conservatives dislike Jews - David 
Aaronovitch (“Sordi affair”, 6 
January) is, no doubt, in a for bet- 
ter postion than I to know such 
things. However, speaking as a 
member of the other group he 
targets, the Arabs, I can assure 
him that our tradition of hospi- 
tality does not include offering 
sheep’s eyes or boys to our guests. 

Arabs are capable of other 
activities beside concerns over 
defence spending and showing 
deference towards their former 
colonial masters. They particu- 
larly dislike those who engage in 
gratuitous and offensive misrep- 
resentation of their traditions 
and character. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ghada Karmi 
London, NW11 


Post letters to Letters to the Edi- 
tor; and include a daytime 
telephone number. (Tkc 0171- 
293 2050; e-mail; letters© 
tiulepeadeabeo.uk) Letters may 

be edited for length and clarity. 


Turkey’s sectarian society 


From Mr Smart Akinal 
Sin Asa Thridsh democrat I was 
saddened and disappointed to 
read the fetter by Messrs Benn, 
Pinter and Kent (2 January). 

They argue that, in order to 
achieve a peaceful solution to the 
conflict between the Turkish 
security forces and the armed 
Kurdish organisation, the PKK. 
it is necessary for the EU to put 
pressure on the Turkish govern- 
ment. Yet putting pressure on the 
Turkish government will in itself 
not only be ineffective but also 
counter-productive. A look at 
the Stalinist leadership structure 
and the dogmatic ideology of 
the PKK will make it plain to any- 
one why it would be unrealistic to 
expect it to engage in a democ- 
ratic dialogue. 

The unfortunate foot is that 
mine is a sectarian society. Peace- 
ful co-existence of all peoples is 
the dream of ail the democrats 
and liberals in Turkey. Yet a pre- 
requisite for turning that dream 
into reality is that spades must be 
called spades. If ail that the 
democrats in Europe can offer us 
is a well-meaning but naive and, 
ultimately, partisan approach to 
the problem, then it is a sad fact 
that with such “friends" in 
Europe the democrats in Turkey 
do not need any more enemies. 
Yours faithfully. 

Sin an Akinal 
Manchester 


From Mr Cengfz Lugo! 

Sir. Contrary fo the criticisms 
made by Tony Benn and his co- 
signatories, many people in 
Turkey, including politicians, are 
fighting a daily tattle to improve 
both the democracy and the 
economy. 

However, much of the popu- 
lation hasyet lota convinced that 
political reforms and a secular 
“Western-style" democracy is 10 
their advantage. After all. despite 
many years of being a staunch ally 
on the eastern front of Nato and 
regularly giving full support to 
“the West", Turkey has seen her 
application for membership of 
the EU being overtaken by east 
European countries with consid- 
erably worse records on all fronts. 

Even the much-publicised cus- 
toms union is severely limited in 
scope in order to protect the 
farmers and various other inter- 
est groups within, the EU. 

Mr Benn is trying to douse a 
flame for not bunting as bright as « 

be would like it to. I would sug- 
gest that he and his friends 
refrain from aligning themselves 
with any one nationalist move- 
ment, and consider how pros- 
perity - and the tolerance and 
freedom that would bring - may 
best be taken to each and evety 
citizen of Turkey. 

Yours faithfully’ 

Cengiz Lugal 
London, N17 



Antipodes offer 
economic model 

From Mr Brendan Long 
Sin I am constantly astounded by 
articles such as the one pub- 
lished on 5 January (“The chal- 
lenge of the Asian tigers: why we 
are looking east for ideas”), 
which explore possible models of 
potential economic growth and 
development for the UK. 

The British press often seems 
to look either to the US or to the 
so-called “tiger” economies of 
South-east Asia while ignoring 
the enormous differences in 
social and political infrastruc- 
ture and attitudes that these 
countries embrace in order to 
achieve their prosperity. 

Surely, much closer to the 
British experience (and therefore 


better examples) must be Australia 
and New Zealand. Both countries 
are modem, stable, multicultural 
liberal democracies; both are 
closely modelled on the British sys- 
tem of law and government: and 
both have expanding private and 
industrial sectors. Australia and 
New Zealand have recently insti- 
tuted major pubik- sector reforms 
and privatisation programmes, 
have low unemployment and 
stronger growth, and attract a lot 
of foreign investment 

If these two countries were 
considered to be like Britain, 
albeit unburdened by a stratified 
social order and hierarchical 
political establishment, a more 
meaningful debate might be held 
Yours sincerely, 

Brendan Long 
London, SE22 
5 January 


1 confess, I drive 
in the middle lane 

From Dr Dermis Walker 
Sir: After reading David Wat- 
son’s article (Another View: “It’s 
not the slow coaches that are the 
danger”, 2 January), in which the 
70mph middle fane hog” is 
once again attacked as a selfish 
motorway safety hazard, I should 
like to solicit an authoritative 
opinion as to what exactly is 
wrong with this practice, pro- 
vided proper mirror discipline is 
observed. 

Lorries and coaches are all 
governed at below 70mph and 
cannot therefore be inconve- 
nienced by any vehicle maintain- 
ing this steady speed in the 
middle lane. There is still an 
overtaking lane available to any- 
one held up by slower traffic 
(usually lorries) in the middle 

lane, or who wishes to exceed the 
legal speed limiL 
I have always found it more 
hazardous having to switch fre- 
quently from the inside to the 
middle lane to overtake slower 
traffic or to accommodate 
entrants from the slip roads. 
Yours faithfully, 

Dennis Walker 
Doncaster 

2 January 


Unneig’hbouriy act 

From Mr. I. Morgan 
Sin In her analysis of Conserva- 
tive Party treatment of its female 
MPs (“Why do they hate her so 
nmch”, 4 January), Pol 


could have mentioned the’ curi- 
ous case of Ana Widdecombe. 

Khrushchev arranged for a 
rival to be sent to run a Siberian 
nuclear power station. Thatcher 
posted her “wets” to the North- 
ern Ireland Office. John Major 
ensures that a female MP who is 
a committed “Love Thy Neigh- 
bour" Christian has publicly to 
defend the deportation of a Saudi 
dissident 
Yours sincerely, 

L Morgan 
L incoln 
4 January 

Amazing grd.ee 

From Mr E. D. Daruvala 
Sin Was the “city crusader who 
lost the battle" (Comment, 6 Jan- 
wuy) put out of his misery by a f 
shot from a grease-gun? Jeremy 
Wfcrner seems to suggest so with 
his “coup de gras". 

Yours faithfully, 

E. D. Daruvala 
Cambridge 
6 January 
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OV^ Blair’s big idea to suit the nation’s grumpy mood 

i- * ^ Biair labour leader s vision of a ‘stakeholder society’ goes a long way towards rediscover ing a credible project for the centre-left 


iers 


S"fh?‘ pj? u,led u ne4ectedlv no ‘ al lhe 

mlo the Labour leadershfo ® 1 ° aI1 °l box but in the bailie of ideas, 
leaning on the job. he h J?L2S °°/ became terminally 
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message, Sharnenina ® run S frince of nntimiciii- wuni... 


leading on the oh h. k P and 

apisfe-aSa 

lapw and Singapore, he hSm 


fS, became terminally 

unfashionable, except among a thin- 
ning fringe of optimistic revolu- 
tionaries and academic has-bee ns 
. ho to declare that Blair is starl- 
ing (o (urn the intellectual tide is a 

very big claim indeed. It would 
mean noi only that he had found a 


Politics is about philosonhv ™ri ?I ed, l b,c new ro,e for »** state, but 

the b!g picture, as well as detailed *' as aWe 10 distinguish new 

pohey and crisis manacemeni ir t ■ ur . s Programme from the 
vii/ftrs <w*dgement. If Tones in n».* 


volera have no sense of whe.' 
giverrnnem is headed, or bow h 

thinks about the world. tfaeXfr 

SaMErtte-S 

fully senousiy. 1 

Since Labour was fast in power 
the state has been largely discredited 
as a means of social advanSTi^ 

™<*by lire marker and 
^ gtobaliSiton. It has had ils nose 
fujbed m its own failures to run 
industries efficiently or to raise up 

a New 3Snt 

modernist slums. 

Faced with this the centre-left, 
whicb bad been the state’s central 
nervous system in tbe post-war 


wjt . . * — ituiii UIW 

Jones in ways that made sense, 
without denying the facts of the new 
economic order. Yet this is what 
seems to be happening. 

His first technique is to change 
the terms of intellectual trade. In 
his speech to Japanese business 
leaders last Friday, he accepted 
that in the global market, deregu- 
lation and financial orthodoxy were 
essential: “Some of the changes 
™^de by the Conservatives in the 
1 980s were inevitable and are here 
to stay.*’ 

But he immediately went on to 
argue that they were only the begin- 
ning. “the first era of response to 
globalisation ... The next era win be 
the creative age, where the eco- 
nomics of the 21st century will be 
dominated by those countries that 


save, invest, innovate and ... develop 
the potential of the one resource 
that will be exclusively theirs: their 
people.” And in this second era, he 
argues. Labour is naturally placed as 
(he best parly to take up the baton 
of economic advance. 

ThusJn a few sentences, the his- 
toric failure of state socialism is 
admitted and swiftly relegated as 
wholly irrelevant to contemporary 
politics. The Thatcher revolution is 
palled on the head and dismissed. 
Labour's mistakes are acknowl- 
edged and airily discarded as old 
stuff, fit for student debating clubs 
and history books, rather than live 
general election ammunition. 

This is cheeky but shrewd. Point- 
scoring politicians endlessly look 
back over one another's records. But 
to the voters, being thought right 
matters much more than being 
thought original or consistent: it did 
not damage Churchill. Eden or 
Macmillan in the Fifties that they 
were running on tracks laid down by 
Attlee’s exhausted administration. 
Similarly, if Labour has converted to 
the current economic consensus, 
middle Britain is likely to be reas- 
sured rather than contemptuous. 

So now Blair proposes Labour 
and the “stakeholder economy" as 



ANDREW MARR 


The election will 
now be a genuine 
battle of ideas 


the next step for British modernisa- 
tion. an advance on the Torv past, 
rather than a break with it. But 
where does that leave the state, 
whose past failures destroyed the 
previous model of socialism and 
which most Conservatives regard 
more as problem than solution? 

Well, to lx* brief, Blair attempts to 
reinvent it. Rather than owner of 
industries and wealtb-chumcr, tbe 
state becomes the long-term share- 
holder, the wise investor, the 
guardian of the future. Its job is to 
add the wider and longer-term 


thinking which market economics by 
itself tends to forget: to remember 
the market outcasts and drag them 
back into the economy; to persuade 
us to save when we would rather 
spend; to invest national wealth in 
dull training and education rather 
than flippant new cars and Mediter- 
ranean holidays. 

Forihfe, the state keeps its power 
of compulsion. For some, life in 
Blair’s stakeholder economy would 
be stringent. Unemployed young 
people would be obliged to take 
whatever jobs or i raining were 
offered, or face a cut of 40 per cent 
in their benefits. Parents would be 
obliged to help their children with 
homework through home-school 
contracts. (Though quite what sanc- 
tion they would face is unclear. 
Parental detention? Lines?). 

Schools would be obliged to 
change their culture to create more 
scope for academic excellence. 
Companies would be forced to abide 
by minimum wage and social con- 
tract legislation. Employees might 
be obliged to save more of their 
income for pensions. Noisy neigh- 
bours. threatening beggars, young 
tearaways ... all would find the state 
more active than ever. It would be 
a soda! contract with two sides. 


There are real objections to all 
this on which the Tories might prof- 
itably dwell if they forgot their cur- 
rent hogwash about Blair’s Asian 
speeches being mere soundbite pol- 
itics - or. in John Major’s curiously 
owmoronic phrase “substantially 
... an empty box" . 

First, it relies on faith n» politi- 
cians and bureaucrats. Why, one 
might ask, should the stale be wise 
in directing human capital for the 
next century when it has been so 
foolish about directing industrial 
capital during the past ccntuiy. 
Aren’t media companies and sophis- 
ticated 14-year-olds likely lo make 
better judgements about the next 
trends and skills needed than the 
directors of Labour’s University for 
Industry? 

Second, there is a govern essy, 
disdplinarian tone that a stroppy 
country like ours might eventually 
find hard to swallow. All these new 
obligations, for instance - the only 
one missing is a new contract 
between GPs and patients in which 
New Britons promise to upgrade 
and invest in their cardiovascular 
systems prior lo an annual health 
audiL 

These are the most obvious draw- 
backs to Blair's "stakeholder soci- 


ety*’ which, in other respects, goes 
a long way towards rediscovering a 
credible project for the centre -left. 
Are they serious enough lo cancel 
out the prize of greater security, fair- 
ness and long-term economic suc- 
cess which he offers as the reward 
for giving the state another chance? 

My guess is that if the stakeholder 
message gets across, it will be pop- 
ular. It has the right fed for this 
grumpy, unhappy and insecure 
recovery. In retrospect people feel 
that there was something wrong 
about the boom-bust economic 
rollercoaster of the Eighties and 
early Nineties. The house price 
boom followed by the crash is too 
neat and universal a morality story 
for the British lo forget before the 
next election. And there is a morel 
hardness about Blair's central pro- 
posal, that we get more hack from 
society only by putting more in. 
which seems like common sense of 
a kind old Labourism lacked. 

This may be the year of the gen- 
eral election which changes Britain 
more than any since 1979. What 
Blair has made certain of is that it 
will not be a contest merely between 
tired politicians and implausible 
manifestos. It will now be a genuine 
battle of ideas as well. 


France’s 
last good 
European? 

To unite Europe around Franco-German 
reconciliation was Mitterrand’s great dream and 
political achievement, says Richard Mayne 


O n a cold dark November 
night in 1988, Francois 
Mitterrand addressed a huge 
crowd in front of the Pantheon 
in Paris. It was a ceremony to 
transfer to that national VfoJ- 
baJJa tbe mortal remains of 
Jean Monnet. the founder of 
the European Union. For some 
statesmen it might have been a 
routine act of homage with 
electoral overtones. For Mit- 
terrand, it was a genuine trib- 
ute - a confirmation that both 
men saw Europe as vital to 
France’s future. 

~I have never forgotten”, 
Mitterrand wrote in his diary a 
few years earlier, “the enthusi- 
asm of the early days: the Euro- 
pean Congress at The Hague in 
1947, the Home Congress in 
1948, tbe passion that enframed 
us all. To reconcile Prance and 
Germany in a greater commu- 
nity: we reacted rapidly then, 
two years after the death of 
Hitler and the collapse of his 
Reich.” 

Franco-German reconcilia- 
tion was Mitterrand’s prime 
European objective, as much as 
it was Mound's. He always 
remembered how his grand- 
parents wept at any mention of 
France's defeat by Prussia at 
Sedan in 1870. Born in one 
Franco-German war and 
marked, equivocally, . by 
another, he had every reason to 
back the uniting of Europe; and 
if he voted against the Euro- 
pean Defence Community', that 
was only because he still feared 
that it "might revive German 
militaiy strength. 

He was never, in feet, as 
single-minded as Monnet. His 
enemies called him Florentine, 
thinking of long knives and 
Renaissance alleys, and his 
record on Europe included 
scepticism and disillusion as 
well as hope. Ear more than 
Monnet. he saw the United 
Slates as both a safeguard and 


a potential danger. American- 
based multinationals, he once 
remarked i were so dominant 
that “the real capital of Europe 
is Washington”. 

Long before talk of a single 
currency became general , he 
confided to his diaiy. “The 
Americans have dominated by 
their currency the Europe they 
liberated by their weapons. The 
Europeans will free themselves 
if they can create a currency of 
their own.” 

The Etys£e chronicles of 
Mitterrand’s talkative aide 
Jacques Attall published ver- 
batim but not perhaps to be 
taken as such, are full of pres- 
idential side-swipes at Ameri- 
can presumption - including, 
ludicrously, envy of the terres- 
trial globe that Reagan kept in 
his office. When Mitterrand 
returned to Paris after a visit to 
Washington, he told Attali to 
get him one like ft. lb their joint 

‘The Europeans 
will free 
themselves if 
they can create 
a currency of 
their own’ 


discomfiture, no French maker 
could supply one off the shelf. 
So Mitterrand ordered 20 to be 
specialty made, one for himself 
and the rest to be donated to 
visiting heads of stare. 

But if there was a touch of 
Gauilism in Mitterrand’s atti- 
tude, he never expressed it in 
Gauflist, nationalist terms. He 
knew, as Monnet did, that only 
a united Europe could aspire to 
anything like equality with 
America; and at times of dfaO- 


hision with progress in Europe 
his uneasiness again centred on 
Germany. “Germany grows as 
Europe shrinks,” he wrote in 
1973. 

It was a worry that surfaced 
again at the prospect of Ger- 
many's unification. But mean- 
while. in October 1982, he had 
met the newly elected Chan- 
cellor. Helmut Kohl. Almost 
the first words that Kohl 
uttered, according to the Pepys- 
tike Attali, were both ominous 
and assuring. “Make no mis- 
take,” said Mitterrand* s stately 
visitor, “I am the last pro-Euro- 
pean German chancellor.” His 
uncle and his elder brother, he 
added, had been killed in the 
two world wars. Like Germans 
and many Frenchmen, he had 
visceral reasons for seeking 
Franco-German entente . 

Quite dearly, Kohl and Mit- 
terrand saw eye to eye on 
Europe, despite their coining 
from opposite ends of the polit- 
ical-party spectrum. Together, 
they solvea the nagging prob- 
lem of Margaret Thatcher’s 
objection to Britain's budgetary 
coniribution; together , they 
steered through tbe Single 
European Act; together, they 
helped to confect the bristling 
spatchcock of the Maastricht 
treaty. Together, had Mitter- 
rand survived both politically 
and physically, they would no 
doubt have inaugurated 
Europe’s angle currency, the 
ill-named and possibly ill- 
starred Euro. 

If Mitterrand had foreseen, 
back in 1982, his ultimate 
repla c e ment by Jacques Chirac, 
should he have warned Chan- 
cellor Kohl that he was meet- 
ing “the last European French 
president”? From Chirac’s pub- 
lic statements, it remains hard 
to tell. Running for office, be 
was all thing; to all men - so 
much so that one Paris jour- 
nalist congratulated France on 






Presidents Mitterrand (left) and Kohl came from opposite ends of the party spectrum, but waited hand in hand on Europe 


Photograph: AP 


having elected at least two pres- 
idents in one. 

Chirac has made semi- 
Gauflist noises and gestures, 
including his refusal to attend in 
person the late-March opening 
in Turin of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Conference to review 
the Maastricht treaty, popu- 
larly known as “Maastricht 2”. 
Yet he has backed the austerity 
plans of his Prime Minister, 
Alain Juppe, designed parity to 
enable France to meet the 
Maastricht criteria for monetary 
union and the single currency. 
And although Jacques Delors 
has famously warned that the 
Franco-German relationship, 
so central to Europe, needs 
careful nurturing, there are few 
signs as yet that it risks falling 
into disrepair. 

The prominence given to 
Delors’ remark by the British 
media, in fact, may be a further 
example of the obsessive-seem- 
ing schadenfreude with whicb 
commentators on this side of 
the Channel greet any sign of 
rifts in Europe. From the far 
side of the Eurotunnel that 
links but still fails to unite tbe 
British and their neighbours. 
Franco-German relations look 
more solid than some would 


like to think. Jean Monnet 
repeatedly invoked “necessity” 
as a force in human affairs; and 
there is, whatever the obstacles, 
a sense of inevitability about 
the drawing-together of Ger- 
many and France. 

If there was a 
touch of Gauilism 
in Mitterrand’s 
attitude, he never 
expressed it in 
Gaullist terms 


Mitterrand was sometimes 
discouraged and often mis- 
trusted: when he stood against 
De Gaulle in the first round of 
the 1965 French presidential 
election. Monnet voted for tbe 
centrist Jean LecanueL But in 
the two-candidate run-off, 
rather titan endorse De Gaulle, 
Monnet voted for Mitterrand. 
Why? Because, as Monnet 
explained in his memoirs, Mit- 
terrand had come ont “in 
favour of ‘a Europe built by the 


process already begun in tbe 
economic and technical fields’.” 

In other words, he accepted 
that the process launched in the 
Fifties not only bad gathered 
overwhelming momentum but 
was also the right course of 
action for any foreseeable 
future. 

With so many challenges fee- 
ing Europe - Yugoslavia, 
unemployment. eastward 
enlargement monetary union, 
agricultural reform - France 
and Germany have little alter- 
native but to continue provid- 
ing the motor for progress. 
Chancellor Kohl and President 
Chirac both agree that a Euro- 
pean Germany is the only 
option for those who fear a 
German Europe. And if they, 
like tbe British, are divided 
and uncertain about the form 
that their and tbe ELTs rela- 
tions will or should take, they 
might well remember the words 
of a wise Frenchman - not 
Mitterrand, but a friend of i 
Monnet’s: “We don’t know | 
where we’re going: all we know ' 
is that we’re going there 1 
together.” 

The writer is former personal 
assistant to Jem Mormei 
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ANOTHER VIEW 


Hua JInzhou 


Protecting the welfare of China’s orphans 

• _ % i/t A L To itiOM flKnn. T/ni <*lf oArt 


rT-ifce Chinese Embassy id tbe UK 
1 deef^regrefctberefwrt of Human 
Rights W&tch/Asia. which made 
groundless accusations against China. 

Phma attaches great importance to 
the healthy development of children. 
It protects’ the legitimate rights and 
improves the welfare of children, esp- 
ecially those of orphans and the dis- 
abled, through legislative, judjaal 
and administrative means. The uu- 
□esc government has been faiong 
concrete measures to protect the 
rights of infants, including training or 


iauuuiuuaum, 0 . . r- . 

childcare personnel and prcviam^ 
material and finandairesour^s- 
Thke the Shanghai Chfldrens Wel- 
fare Institute, for examgeAt the rad 
of 1994, the Shanghai Children s wel- 


fare lnstirute had 402 orphans. It 

accepted 202 new orphans that year bnt 

183 left the orphanage. Among them, 
five found their parents, 124 were 
adopted, 10 became employed and 
formed their own families, 36 shifted 
to other orphanages and eight died. At 
the end of 1995 the total in the orphan- 
age stood at 517. During that year, 276 
new orphans were accepted and 166 
left. Among them, 139 were adopted, 
17 were shifted to other orphanages 
and 10 died. 

The majority of orphans m the 
Shanghai Orphanage were those who 
had lost their parents as a result of 
natural disasters or unexpected inci- 
dents, those who were mentally or 
phyacaBy retarded and unrecoverabty 


disabled, and those who were aban- 
doned by their parents. The orphan- 
age also took temporary care of those 
children who lost their way because of 
their parents’ carelessness. 

Some babies were in a critical oon- 
di don when they came to tbe orphan- 
age, and some were about to die. 'Hie 
orphans were given prompt medical 
treatment. Thanks to such efforts, the 
mortality rate in the past few years has 
remained around 4 per cent The alle- 
gation that 1,000 children have died 
of unnatural death in the orphanage 
is nothing bnt fabrication. 

The allegation that children were 
abused in the Shanghai Orphanage is 
also groundless. The Shanghai Chil- 
dren's Welfare Institute follows a pol- 


icy of combining raising, treating and 
educating orphans. Medical treat- 
ment is sufficient. Eighty-seven dis- 
abled children received hospital oper- 
ations for congenital heart disease and 
other ailments and, as a result, are 
now leading normal lives. Those who 
had movement difficulties were 
treated with both Chinese and West- 
ern medical methods, and tbe recov- 
ery rate reached 90 per cent. 

Children with disabled limbs bnt 
normal mental ability were sent to 
school when they reached school age. 
The blind, deaf and dumb children 
were sent to specsl schools. Thirty-two 
children are now attending ordinary 
schools. To Strengthen the education of 
these children, two teachers are 


assigned for after-school coaching and 
supervision. 

On 1 June 1993, a school was set up 
in the orphanage with different classes 
for children with learning difficulties, 
pre-school children and primary school 
children. All these measures guaran- 
tee the legitimate rights of disabled 
children in the Shanghai Children’s 
Welfare Institute. 

As a developing country, China has 
made tremendous efforts m setting up 
social welfare institutes and improving 
the living conditions for the children in 
these institutes and it will continue to 
do so in the future. 

The writer is Counsellor (press) at the 
Chinese Embassy. 
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Pension ruling; leaves insurers facing flood of claims 

^ _ . . . ■ ...n numlalvm an 


nic cicimi 

Britain's insurers were yester- 
day facing the prospect of an 
avalanche of compensation 
claims for more than £100m 
from pension transfer victims, 
after losing a High Court bid 
to block legal action against 
them. 

Thousands of people con- 
sidering whether to lake legal 
action against insurers were 
given the green light to do so in 
a landmark judgment at Bristol 
Mercantile Court yesterday. 


Judge Raymond Jack QC re- 
jected a claim by some of 
Britain's biggest companies, in- 
cluding Prudential and TSB 
l ift*- for a stay on the pro- 
ceedings brought against them 
by a Bristol law firm. Ringrose 
Wharton. 

Bill Day. national pensions 
officer for the GMB general 
union, whose members 
formed the bulk of the initial 
cases before the court, said: “I 
am delighted that the argu- 
ment has gone our way and de- 
cisively so. 


“We are expecting an expe- 
dited hearing in February on be- 
half of our members. The speed 
with which their cases are be- 
ing dealt with is far superior to 
the review by the Securities and 
Investments Board [the leading 
City watchdog}, touted by in- 
surers as an alternative. 

“There is now a much 
greater likelihood that people 
will receive full and proper 
compensation than would have 
been the case had we lost. 
Many thousands of individuals 
who would otherwise have been 


blocked from taking the legal 
route have bad that obstacle re- 
moved.'' 

Unions will press ahead with 
compensation claims on behalf 
of workers advised to leave 
public sector pension schemes 
in the 1980s and start private 
ones instead. 

Law firms around the coun- 
try are already dealing with 
about 1.200 cases, including 
teachers, miners, nurses and lo- 
cal government staff. Thou- 
sands more are expected to 
join in the action. Should their 


claims succeed, insurers could 
face a total bill of £100m or 
more. The 50 GMB members 
whose cases are to be heard in 
February are claiming more 
than £lm in compensation. 

The legal action by Ringrose 
Wharton follows a study by the 
SIB some 15 months ago. show- 
ing that about 1.5 million peo- 
ple may have been mis-sold a 
personal pension. 

A review started last year was 
supposed to ensure that the 
350,000 most urgent pension 
cases would be dealt with by last 


Christmas. In fact, the industry's 
regulator has admitted that 
only a tiny minority of cases 
have been reviewed so Ear. 

Ringrose Wharton argued 
that, in addition to any delays, 
the SIB review could not guar- 
antee their clients as much 
compensatioTV as the legal action 
might obtain. 

Insurers counter-daimed that 
unless the action were halted, 
courts all over the country 
would be unable to cope with 
the resulting Hood of cases. 
Thev also said the Roval Col- 


lege of Nursing, another or- 
ganisation involved, an 
GMB were engaged m im- 
proper" activities for a trade 

^However. Judge Jack dis- 
missed this argument. Ui a 
page ruling, he said courts were 
perfectly able to deal with cas- 
es coming before them. 

Rejecting the insurers ap- 

•- /> e.Z. anneal tO 



unions - costs - estimated u- 

at least £ 100 . 000 , against the in- 
surers. 


Christmas cheer: Tourists helped swell retailers’ coffers, but independent forecast warns of slowdown in expenditure 


Surge in 
high street 
spending 
raises hopes 


PAUL WALLACE 

Economics Editor 

Retailers enjoyed a good De- 
cember. arousing hopes that 
1996 will see a return of the 
"feel-good" factor. 

But a new independent fore- 
cast based on the Treasury 
model warned that consumer 
expenditure would rise in 1996 
by I percent less than the Trea- 
sury has predicted. 

Supported by high levels of 
discounting, retail sales rose by 
4.3 per cent in December on "a 
year ago, according to British 
Retail Consortium (BRC). This 
was the strongest increase 
recorded by the Monitor since 
April, though below the 4.9 per 
cent annual increase seen in De- 
cember 1994. A flurry of trad- 
ing statements later litis week 
from large retailers such as 
Dixons. Argos and Storehouse 
is expected to reinforce the 
message of strong sales over the 
Christmas period. 

According to the BRC food 
and drink and personal com- 
puters performed strongly. Lon- 
don stores did particularly well, 
benefiting from record numbers 
of visitors from abroad By con- 
trast footwear, furniture and 
carpels and DIY continued to 
.suffer from the low level of 
turnover in the depressed hous- 
ing market. 

The results were welcomed by 
James May, BRC director gen- 
eral. as “a good finish to the 
year". Calling for further re- 
ductions in interest rates, Mr 
May said: “We are reasonably 
hopeful that with the drop in in- 
terest rates and tax cuts, there 
will be continued recovery in 
consumer spending in 1996." 

However, new figures from 
the Bank of England showed 
that the growth in consumer 
credit fell back in November 
after the record surge in Octo- 
ber. The increase of £613m 


was about £100m less than the 
City had predicted, and Octo- 
ber' s rise was revised down by 
£40m to £830m. 

Although the underlying 
trend in consumer credit is one 
of surprising buoyancy -it is ris- 
ing at an annual rale of about 
13 per cent - this is not gener- 
ally interpreted as a portent of 
a consumer boom. "Consumers 
have come out of the recession 
not just looking for bargains in 
the high street but in how they 
finance them." said Jonathan 
Loynes, economist at HSBC 
Markets. 

In its latest forecast of the UK 
economy using the Treasury 
raodcL the Ernst & Young Item 
Club predicted a growth of 
consumer spending of 2.4 per 
cent in 1996, considerably less 
than the 3>5 percent projected 
by the Treasury at the time of 
the Budget. 

However, the forecast saw 
sluggish growth in the first six 
months giving way to much 
more buoyant conditions. Ac- 
cording to Paul Droop, chief 
economist, “the second half of 
1996 holds out the possibility of 
a return to much stronger 
spending in the high streeL". 

The forecast disagrees with 
the Treasury view that spending 
will be boosted not just by ris- 
ing real income but also by con- 
sume rs dipping into their 
savings. Instead. Paul Droop ar- 
gues that consumers are still in- 
tent on building up financial 
assets to compensate for ihe de- 
pletion of wealth through the 
decline in the housing market. 

Hopes that the housing mar- 
ket may be on the turn were bol- 
stered by a rise in net lending 
from £947ra to £l,Z33m in No- 
vember. However, the number 
of new mortgage offers - often 
seen as a reliable lead indica- 
tor of house prices - fell back 
slightly to 79,000 from S0.000 in 
October. 



Against the trend: lan Laing, President of the Board of Trade, at Jaguar's Castle Bromwich production line. Jaguar sales are up 30 per cent world-wide 

‘Feel-bad’ car makers expect slow growth 


RUSSELL HOTTEN 

Motor manufacturers warned 
yesterday that car sales this year 
would grow at a “relatively slow 
pace" and believe the Treasury's 
3 per cent economic growth 
forecast for 1996 is too opti- 
mistic. 

Members of the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, which joins several 
forecasters to have queried the 
Treasury figures, said uncer- 
tainty about job prospects and 
a subdued bousing market 
meant consumer confidence 
would remain fragile. 

The comments came after a 
difficult year in which car sales 
rose just 1.8 per cent, and are 
forecast to rise by only 1.3 per 
cent this year. 

Despite SMMT figures out 
yesterday showing that sales at 
the top end of the market are 
surging, the private buyer de- 
serted the market and diesel car 
sales fell for the first time since 
records began. 


Margaret Pyne, SMMT chief 
economist said: “Most of our 
members feel that growth this 
year will be below the 3 per cent 
level the Treasury forecast at 
the time of the Budget 
“Members believe the ab- 
sence of a sustained improve- 


ment in the ‘feel-good" factor . 
will continue to act as a major 
impediment to further signifi- 
cant growth in expenditure on 
durables, including cars." 

Last year's car sales rise of 1.9 
per cent was underpinned by a 
7.2 per cent rise in fleet regis- 



Cars registered in the year to December 1995 | 

Segment 

Number 

% of total 

% change 1 

j 

Mini 

17,841 

0.9% 

-7.6 [ 

Supermini 

525,365 

27.0 

5.6 

Lower medium 

638,925 

32.9 

-0.6 

Upper medium 

484,020 

24.9 

-4.3 

Executive 

125,692 

6.5 

4.8 

Luxury saloon 

15,545 

0.8 

34.0 

Specialist sports 

37,426 

1.9 

32.0 

Dual purpose 

80,427 

4.1 

13.1 

MPVs 

20,125 

1.0 

39.9 

Total 

1,945,366 

100.0 

1.8 


trations. But manufacturers 
believed the fleet replacement 
cycle was probably at its peak 
and would decrease in 1996, the 
SMMT said. 

Diesel car sales, which have 
consistently risen year-on-year, 
w ere 19.1 per cent down oh last 
year. Manufacturers have spent 
millions of pound* developing 
so-called environmentally 
friendly diesel engines. The 
SMMT believed the fall had 
nothing to do with reports last 
year that diesel “particulates" 
w ere dangerous. The drop was 
blamed on a fall in the price of 
second-hand diesel vehicles. 

There were wide variations 
in the UK sales pattern. The 
biggest rise in sales came in Ox- 
fordshire. up 27 per cent, and 
Nbrthants 1 21 per cent). 

The heaviest tails were in 
Buckinghamshire (20.9 per 
cent) and Derbyshire ( 17.4 per 
cent). 

Sales of cars to the private 
bu>er. which in 1995 as a whole 
feU by 2.9 per cenL shrank by 


just 0.9 per ccnf in the South*; 
east. The region had been badly- 
hit in 1994. 

In Greater London sales 
rose 0.9 per cent, but fell 10.5 
per cent in Bedfordshire. In 
1994 it was in the rural regions 
where sales were growing 
fastest. But in 1995. sales in 
Scotland fell 6 per cent, in- 
cluding a 10.6 per cent decline 
in the Highlands. Yorkshire 
saw a 5.4 per cent fall, includ- 
ing 9 per cent in Humberside. 

Meanwhile, world-wide sales 
of Jaguar cars rose more than 
30 per cent in 1995 to 39,725, 
up from 30.020 in 1994. The val- 
ue of exports exceeded £Ibn for 
the first time in the company's 
history. 

The Ford subsidiary said 
sales in the US, Jaguar's largest 
market, increased by 19 per 
cent to 18,085. while the UK 
saw a rise of 30 per cent to 
8.796 cars. Sales on the Euro- 
pean continent more than dou- 
bled with Germany. Italy and 
Spain leading the way. 


David LinneO. regulation and 
compliance director at. Pru- 
dential. said: “'We are disap- 
pointed. What worms us r 
the possibility that if we are. 
forced , to deal with a large 
number of legal claims, the ef- 
fect mieht be to take away rc- 
sourtesl&om the reviews wears 
carrying out for our other pol- 
jcvbolders." 

'He added that the Pru and 
other insurers would study the 
ruling carefully before deciding 
whether to challenge it at the 
Appeal Court. 


Oil price 
surges as 
blizzards 

hit US 


DIANE COYLE 
Economics Correspondent 

Blizzards that dropped up to 30 
inches of snow f on the East Coast 
of America took oil prices to an 
eight-month high yesterday. 

The snows also kept the US fi- 
nancial markets closed for most 
of the day, although shares on 
Wall Street rose dining the spe- 
cial three-hour trading session. 

The Dow Jones industrials in- 
dex ended nearly ID points 
higher at 5 J 91.9, after a more 
huovant start 

This had helped .shares in 
London reach a record, with the 
FT-SE 100 index upjust over 16 
points at 3,720.6. " 

Federal workers in Washing- 
ton were told to slay home be- 
cause of the weather on the firs; 
day of their return to work al- 
ter the longest government 
shutdown in American history. 
However, politicians struggled 
into the office so that the frosty 
budget talks between the Clin- 
ton Administration and Re- 
publican leaders in Congra* 
could continue. 

The Federal Reserve an- 
nounced that ft would delay' the 
publication of figures due out 
on consumer credit, while the 
Treasury Department post- 
poned a $2Sbn auction until to- 
day. Currency and bond 
markets elsewhere were ex- 
tremely quiet, taking their lead 
from the lack of US trading. 

The only traders to get to 
work were those who lived in 
Manhattan, with main roads 
such as the New jersey Turnpike 
closed- Most New York ex- 
changes opened for three hours. 
The commodities- exchange 
Nymex stayed closed all day. 

The price of the benchmark 
Brent crude North Sea oil for 
February delivery rose by up to 
26 cents, and was. still up IS 
cents at $1923 a barrel in late 
trading. This followed a 37 cent 
surge on Frida)', and an increase 
of 22 per cent since the begin- 
ning of October. • . 

Leslie Nicholas, of Gerrard 
& National Intercoramodities. 
said stocks of oil products were 
85 million barrels below last 
year's levels, .and lower than 
they were in 1993, one of the 
coldest winters on record. 


Sainsbury’s shake-up 
to restore confidence 


Sainsbury s is expected to an- 
nounce lop management 
changes later this week in an 
effort to strengthen its board 
and restore investor confidence, 
writes Nigel Cope. 

While some speculation sug- 
gests that David Sainsbury 
might be about to split the 
roles of chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive. lower-level changes arc 
thought to be more likely. 

One possibility is that the 
company will appoint an in- 
ternational director, to oversee 
the group's US interests which 
include the Shaw’s chain as 
well as Giant, the Washington 


and Baltimore group in which 
Sainsbuzy’s has a 16 per cent 
stake. Salisbury's is keen to buy 
the remainder of Giant and may 
be about to make its move fol- 
lowing the recent death of 
Giant's founder and majority 
shareholder. 

A restructure of the board 
couid see Tom Vyner, Salis- 
bury's influential deputy chair- 
man retiring earlier than 
expected. He is due to retire 
early next year but could decide 
to go sooner. Dino Adriana re- 
cently promoted to deputy man- 
aging director, is a leading 
candidate for promotion. 
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Fyffes succeeds as banana king 


NIGEL COPE 

Fyffes became Britain's largest 
banana supplier yesterday when 
its deal to acquire Geest's ba- 
nana interests cleared the final 
hurdle. Geest, whose remaining 
operations include a prepared 
foods and sauces business, is 
now expected to become a 
takeover target with some an- 
alysts expecting a bid within Lhc 
next few months. 

Shareholders in both Geest 
and Fyffes voted separately to 
approve the £147.5ra deal in 
which Fyffes has combined with 
Wibdeco. a Windward Islands 
trading group. The sale is ex- 


pected to be completed to- 
morrow. 

The deal gives Fyffes control 
of almost 50 per cent of the UK 
banana supply market. How- 
ever, competition authorities 
have allowed the deals as Fyffes 
will control less than 20 per cent 
of the European market. 

Fyffes is expected to make 
some disposals including the 
possible sale of Geest's Costa 
Rican banana farm and two 
large ships. 

However, analysts said the 
deal would make" little differ- 
ence to the UK's supply of ba- 
nanas. The quotas which restrict 
the export of cheaper “dollar" 
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bananas from central American 
producers to Europe will remain 
in place. 

Geest will book £21 25 m as a 
result of its banana sale. How- 
ever, analysts now expea the re- 
mainder of the company to be 
swallowed by a rival food group 
such as U rugate, Hillsdown ana 
Northern Foods which all have 
prepared food divisions. Geest's 
remaining operations have 
modern well invested factories 
which manufacture own label 
products such as ready made 
meals and pasta sauces for the 
supermarket groups. This is a 
growing market ana most of the 
major food groups are keen to 


expand further in this area. 

Informal talks are thought to 
have taken place between Geest 
and other food groups before 
the banana sale. However no 
discussions arc thought to be 
taken place at the moment. 

City analysis are divided on 
a likely bid price. BZ W suggests 
a possible fake-out price of 
250p per share, compared to 
yesterday's closing price of 

210p. 

One view is that after strip- 
ping out bid speculation, the 
true trading level of the shares 
is around 170-175p with a. bid 
price little higher than the cur- 
rent level. 
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Freshfields top of 
the takeover table 


BY ROGER TRAPP 

Freshfields has ousted Slaugh- 
ter and May from the highly 
sought-after top position in the 
annual league table of lawyers 
working on UK public 
takeovers. It acted on 31 deals 
worth a total of £3222) n, com- 
pared with its rival's 30 trans- 
actions totalling ‘£29.7bn, 
according to the 1995 listing by 
Acquisitions Monthly magazine. 

This was a boom year for 
mergers and acquisitions, with 
Freshfields’ winning total near- 
ly eight times that of Slaughter 
and May’s 1994 performance, ft 
is estimated that law firms 
earned about £2 OOm of the ap- 
proximately £950m in Citv fees 
generated by takeovers during 
the year. 

The firm's success in the 
overall table for lawyers to 5- 


Top 10 M & A lawyers 


1 Freshfields (2*> 

2 Slaughter and May (1) 

3 Unklaters & Paines (6) 

A Herbert Smith (3) 

5 Clifford Chance (5) 

6 Lovell White Dunam (9J 

7 Norton Rose ill) 

8 Alien & Overy Il7j 

9 Theodore Goddard (20) 

10 Simmons & Simmons <4) 

1994 ranking in brackets 


nanciat advisers or companies, 
results from its involvement in 
the year s five laraest deals, in- 
cluding a joint role for TSB in 
its £6. 1 bn acquisition by Lloyds 
Bank and as sole adviser to 
Southern Electric, which beat 
off National Power's £2.8bn 
bid. However, Slaughter and 
May, which had headed the 
overall listing for two years, re- 
mained top of the table of ad- 
visers to companies with 22 
deals worth £23.6bn. In this cat- 
egory, Freshfields moved up 
from seventh to second place, 
with 20 deals worth £19.6bn. 

Other climbers included Nor- 
ton Rose and Theodore God- 
dard, which rose from 11th and 
20th places respectively to come 
seventh and ninth. Norton Rose 
achieved a wide spread of busi- 
ness, while Theodore Goddard 
benefited from joining Fresh- 
fields on the TSB deal with 
Lloyds Bank. 

Allen & Overy also moved 
up, from 1 7th to eighth, with 17 
deals worth £7.8bn. In con- 
trast. McKenna & Co, a top 10 
firm in previous years, failed to 
make the top 20. 

Five of the top six positions 
in the combined table went lo 
firms involved in Glaxo’s £9.ibn 
takeover of Wellcome. The 
exception was Unklaters & 
Paines, which still came third, 
transactions worth 

£20bn. 
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'ft is far from clear 
that the alternative 
system - for which 
Labour generally looks 
longingly towards 
Germany rather than 
the Far East 
so superior’ 


is 


Little substance in Blair’s vision of partnership 

A s Nick Lecson languishes in a Singapore 

WnlS™ 1 ; fa J= d . cs,a .p ad v '. r ' 


lu .‘ " ,s “wwed escapade in Anglo- 
Mxon caprtnhsm, red in tooth and claw, Tony 
Blaor drops m to Singapore to sing the praises 

economy"** nKer soundin 6 “stakeholder 

Insofar as this cloudy concept means 
anything at all, it endorses the general idea 
... ° n f' ,cnn partnership as opposed to the 
snon-tenn promiscuous goings-on that ant 
said to characterise the UK’s freewheeling 
market economy. In a heavily overcast pas- 
^ ve re la ^king cumulo-nimbus here - 
Mr Blair says ,f s frm e for a change in empha- 
sis m corporate ethos from companies as “a 
mere vehicle for the capital markets** 
towards a vision of them as a community or 
partnership “in which each employee has a 
stake . Mmmra 

r k^ 3 - ^ a PP eans t0 is that New 
Labour s no more enamoured of the City's 
rumbustious market in corporate control 
loan Old Labour. The general accusation - 
though not one made in Mr Blair's speech - 
is that companies are forced to superserve 
shareholders, by now so bloated on their fat 
dividends they cannot see beyond the next 
quarter, let alone their toes. Fear of corpo- 

Hite nrprlntAvr £ 
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insist on unrealistically high hurdle rates for 
new capital spending that have contributed to 
the investment famine in this recove jy. 

While there is something in all this, it is 
far from clear that the alternative system - 


for which Labour generally looks longingly 
towards Germany rather than the Far East 
- is so superior. Indeed when many Germans 
look in Uie mirror of their system of corpo- 
rate government they're not so keen on what 
they sec, cither. Small wonder when they 
contemplate the disastrous diversification 
strategy of bellwether Daimler-Benz which 
the present management is now seeking to 
rectify. As Sir Geoffrey Owen of the LSE’s 
Centre for Economic Performance pointed 
out last week, the German system kept a 
company like AEG on the life support sys- 
tem long after it should have been pul out 
of its misery. 

The City certainly keeps industry on its 
toes - but maybe industiy needs to be. Cer- 
tainly there is no ready miracle cure, as Mr 
Blair himself concedes when he says that leg- 
islation cannot bring about the sort of com- 
pany he holds high. Verdict: storm clouds - 
but no rain. 

Is Labour bluffing 
over Railtrack? 

L abour yesterday officially launched its 
campaign to halt privatisation of Rail- 
track, scheduled to take place in May. Un- 
fortunately it was as unfort hcozning as ever 
on the crucial question on how to reconcile 
its del ermina tion to have a publicly owned 
rail network with the fact that it has also ruled 
out renationa lisa tion. “Aces up sleeve". 


mutters John Prescott, lb which the response 
must be “produce them, or we won't believe 
you", for at this stage it is hard to see what 
those aces could be. Or is he just bluffing? 
As with previous privatisations. Labour’s ef- 
fect looks like being merely to reduce the val- 
ue of the sell-off, making it even more of a 
bonanza for investor, rather than halt it al- 
together. 

Discounting Labour's sniping from the 
sidelines, the flotation of Railtrack is begin- 
ning to look a relatively straightforward exer- 
cise. From an investment point of view, Rail- 
track is a utility with a property kicker - in 
other words as safe a bet as you could hope 
for. This is a company whose revenues are 
largely protected by contracts with the train 
operating companies; many of the financial 
uncertainties surrounding Railtrack are 
beginning to fali away. 

The government is certain to write-off 
some of the debL, perhaps from £1.7bn to 
flbn, if not to the £5 00m Railtrack wants. 
'Hie exact amount depends on how far Rail- 
track is expected to finance improving the 
West Coast main line and other projects. 
Other positive factors include a law lax 
charge because of Lbc £lbn a year invest- 
ment plans and an imminent decision by the 
regulator to allow Railtrack to keep 7(3 per 
cent of property development profits, which 
will be significant even if estimates of a £2bn 
windfall are silly. 

On its own merits, this is a relatively safe 
utility with a regulatory regime that may prove 


more stable than those in electricity, telecom- 
munications and gas. Other things benig 
equal, ft might have been possible to sell the 
shares on a yield of less than BTs 6.6 per rent 
and still have scope for dividend growth. But 
because Labour s threatening to rewrite the 
rules if it wins, the thinking is that political 
risk demands that the shares are offered™ 
a higher vield than BT Unless there isa com- 
plete debt write off, the flotation price IS 
therefore unlikely to exceed £2bn. 

Labour has so far proved unable to come 
« with <mu uirttbihip ideas to mmlement its 



g; 


lie control. Even thepolitical risk may be 
exaggerated. The City will nonetheless 
extract its pound of flesh for it. 

Stock Exchange cannot 
hold back the tide 

jven the emotions it unleashed, it was 
perhaps inevitable that the uncere- 
monious dumping of Michael Lawrence 
should be portrayed by some in black and 
white terms as the feisty reformer thwarted 
by a City cartel of luddites, desperate to pre- 
serve a lucrative anachronism. Tune will no 
doubt reveal a more shaded picture, in which 
personality and management style had as 
much to do with the explosion as the fun- 
damental issues of how shares are to be trad- 
ed in London. 

The leading market makers were clearly 


alarmed at the prospect of a Big Bang intro- 
duction of order-driven trading in August 
Given the Stock Exchange's less-than-glo- 
rious record of handling big reforms, the risk 
of a serious market breakdown could not be 
dismissed out of hand. 

If the consultation now belatedly about to 
begin shows a strong market preference for 
an order-driven capacity to operate along- 
side London's traditional quote-driven 
mechanism, then it is naive to imagine that 
the market makers will be able to hold back 
the tide of change. Their skill, after all, is to 
be able to read the market, and they can see 
that change, largely lechologically-driven, is 
steadfly occurring. Already a large propor- 
tion of their business is already done on what 
are effectively order-matching lines. 

The fact is that the share trading market 
in London is in many respects not as it would 
appear. That is the weakness in the market 
makers’ defence, and the main justification 
for the reforms - that they will be formalis- 
ing an evolution Laking place anyway. 

But in all this loud dash of views among 
the market giants, there is a risk that, as 
usual, the interests of the small investor will 
be overlooked. For all its faults, the market 
making system has served the small investor 
fairly well. The security of always being able 
to deal is a valuable one. It is not just a ques- 
tion about price, but also about availability. 
The consultation needs to bare these inter- 
ests in mind. For the big boys have a way of 
doing well, whatever the system. 


Square Mile under 
new threat from 
Amsterdam 


JOHN E IS EN HAMMER 

Financial Editor 

The Amsterdam Stock E xchange 
has moved swiftly to exploit the 
turmoil at its London rival by 
stepping up its campaign to lure 
City business on to the continent. 

Leading market-makers have 
just been sent invitations to a 
high-level dinner at the Nether- 
lands embassy later this month 
to promote the advantages of 
the Amsterdam Stock Ex- 
change. “They are not hanging 
around. All the Europeans are 
dramatically stepping up their 
efforts to take advantage of the 
mess in London,” said a head 
of market-making at a leading 
City investment hank. 

The continental moves come 
as the London Stock Exchange 
is reeling from the shock-effects 
of the firing last week of 
Michael Lawrence, its chief ex- 
ecutive. He was ousted after the 
board said it bad lost confidence 
in his management, amidst con- 
troversy over proposals radically 
to reform the way shares are 
traded in London. 

Michael Cassidy, who heads 
the promotion of the Q’ty at the 
Corporation of London, sharply 
criticised yesterday the abrupt 
manner of Mr Lawrence's dis- 
missal and the fad that the pub- 
lic row has further undermined 


the already shaken prestige of 
the Stock Exchange, as well as 
damaging the reputation of 
London as a financial centre. 

Tb the City’s continental ri- 
vals, anxious to make full use of 
new rules allowing so-called 
“remote membership" of their 
exchanges by London-based 
investment banks, the Lawrence 
debacle is being seen as a 
heaven-sent opportunity. The 
Dutch invitations cap a robust 
lobbying campaign in recent 
months highlighting the ad- 
vantages of using the Amster- 
dam exchange aver London 
for European shares. New Eu- 
ropean directives now allow an 
investment bank which is 
licensed in one member state to 
deal as a member on other ex- 
changes without physically hav- 
ing a presence there. The effect 
of remote membership has 
sharply accelerated the Joss by 
London of its European share 
trading business, which has 
been moving back to the con- 
tinental exchanges, now seen in 
some quarters as more efficient 
than London. 

The Frankfurt and Stock- 
holm Stock Exchanges, notably, 


very hard for City firms to take 
out remote membership. They 
have seen the problems on the 


London exchange, and know 
that nowadays with everything 
being electronic, when it comes 
to dealing it does not matter 
where you are based,” said a 
senior market-maker. 

The London Stock Exchange 
is expected on Friday to publish 
its consultation document on 
share- trading reforms. The cen- 
tral thrust is whether to intro- 
duce a fully-blown automatic 
order-driven system alongside 
London's traditional dealing 
method run by powerful mar- 
ket-making firms, which use 
their own capital to make firm 
buy and sell prices for shares. 

Representatives of the big 
market-making firms, which 
have now increased their rep- 
resentation on the steering 
committee which will oversee 
the market reforms, yesterday 
stressed that the exchange’s 
August deadline for introduc- 
ing order-driven reforms is un- 
realistic. But a number of head 
market-makers also dismissed 
suggestions that reforms could 
be blocked. 

“If the broad consultation re- 
veals support for order-driven 
capacity then there is no way 
market-makers can say no with 
any credibility. We have got all 
the technology that was not 
there before, change will 
come." said one market-maker. 


French flair: Luxury goods firm Louis Vuitton takes a stake in duty-free market 



Allders, the department store 
and duty-free retailer, was at the 
centre of takeover speculation 
yesterday when it emerged that 
the French luxury goods 
company Louis Vuitton Moet 
Hennessy had acquired a 2 per 
cent stake in the company, 
writes Nigel Cope. 

Ad announcement on the 
Stock Exchange screens 
yesterday said that the LVMH 
finance director had confirmed 
the stake and quoted one ana- 
lyst as saying; “This may be the 


Allders takeover 
speculation grows 


prelude to a full-scale takeover 
bid.” Allders shares closed 14 
higher, at 184p. 

However, Allders appeared 
to know nothing about the 
stake and declined to com- 
ment. It is not known whether 
LVMH acquired its holding in 
one tranche, or through a se- 


ries of smaller transactions. It 
is possible that Allders may is- 
sue Section 212 notices to con- 
firm the identity of its new 
shareholder. 

Allders has been touted as a 
possible takeover target since a 
slump in its share price. This fol- 
lowed a poor performance from 


its department stores and 
concerns that its duty-free 
business would be threatened by 
the possible end of duty-free 
shopping in the European 
Union by 1999. 

After being floated on the 
stock market at 1 70p two years 
ago, Allders shares peaked at 
243p last May before slumping 
to below the issue price. 

Last month Allders reported 
an 8 per cent fall in pre-tax 
profits to £23 Jm in the year to 
September. 


UKTV to 
challenge 
Channel 5 
decision 

MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

UKTV, the failed high bidder 
for Channel S, was yesterday 
considering a fresh challenge to 
the controversial licence award, 
informed sources said. 

It is believed the consortium, 
backed by the Canadian broad- 
caster Can West has reviewed 
documents and affidavits sub- 
mitted to the High Court in ad- 
vance of a separate challenge on 
the Channel 5 award mounted by 
Vtrgm TV, another failed bidder. 

UKTV is to decide, after 
consultation with lawyers, 
whether the information might 
be used to mount new legal ac- 
tion. An attempt late last year 
to win leave for judicial review 
was denied tty the High Court. 

The fresh information is be- 
lieved to centre on two issues: 
programming quality; and pro- 
cedural unfairness. Virgin TV 
won its right to judicial review 
primarily on the issue of un- 
fairness, and its case will be 
heard on 17 January. Both 
UKTV and New Century, a 
third failed bidder, have access 
to the documents and affidavits 
presented to the High Court 
These are believed to indude 
copies of correspondence be- 
tween the winning bidder, Chan- 
nel 5 Broadcasting, and the 
Independent Television Commis- 
soo, which show that the winning 
bidder was given two chances to 
clarify its funding arrangements. 


Lockheed in £6bn defence deal 


RUSSELL ROTTEN 

Lockheed Martin, one the 
world’s biggest defence com- 
panies, is buying the bulk of the 
defence electronics business 
Loral for S9.1bn (£6bn) in a fur- 
ther rationalisation of the US 
weapons industry. 

Lockheed Martin wfl] keep 
Loral's defence electronics and 
systems integration businesses, 
and spin off the satellite com- 
munications operation into a 
separate company. 

The deal is another major 
consolidation of the shrinking 
defence business, and will add 
to pressure among European 
companies to cut costs through 
further mergers and cross-bor- 
der alliances. 

Lockheed Martin, itself a 


merger in 1994 between Lock- 
heed and Martin Marietta, is 
paying $7bn in cash and taking 
on $2.1bn in debt for the de- 
fence operations. 

The satellite business will be 
renamed Loral Space and Gom- 
muni cations, with Lockheed 
buying 20 per cent of the busi- 
ness for a further $344m. Loral 
shareholders would get one 
share of Loral space for every 
share they now own. 

Maryland-based Lockheed 
Martin makes military aircraft. 


Keith P&rriquin, an analyst at 
Loomis Sayies, said the deal 
confirmed Lockheed Martin’s 
global position in both defence 
and civilian aerospace. 

He believed Lockheed Mar- 
tin did: not try to buy the satel- 
lite businesses because of 
anti-trust wcaries-Lodsbeed and 
Loral are two of the US’s three 
biggest players in this field. 

“With some $30bn in annu- 
al sales and a broad portfolio of 


tronics systems. New York- 
based Loral’s products inchide 
radar jamming equipment, air- 
craft voice recorders and air traf- 
fic control systems. The 
combined company wiD have an- 
nual revenues of about $3Gbn. 


defence, commercial and civil 
programs, we are well posi- 
tioned for the 21st century," said 
Lockheed Martin’s chair man, 
Daniel Tellep, who added that 
the industry's consolidation had 
not run its course. 

Combined with last week’s 
Northrop Grumman purchase 


of the defence-electronics hold- 
ings of Wfestingbouse Electric for 
about S3bn, the deal puts further 
pressure on Boeing, McDonnell 
Douglas and General Motors' 
Hughes Electronics. 

But it will also cause worry 
among European defence busi- 
nesses, which are trying to con- 
solidate in the face of declining 
government spending budgets. 

Meanwhile, the battle be- 
tween Boeing and Airbus for 
aerospace business should be 
highlighted today with the ex- 
pected announcement of a huge 
Malaysian airline order. 

Malaysian Airline System 
was due to announce the pur- 
chase of about 25 long and 
medium-range aircraft worth 
$4bn, with Boeing taking the 
lion’s share of the order. 


Greenbury company pensions proposals spark new row. Peter Rodgers reports 

‘Employers 
want to have 
cake and eat it’ 


A new row broke out yesterday 
over the Greenbury Commit- 
tee’s proposals on disclosure of 
directors’ pensions, when em- 
ployers were accused of trying 
to “have their cake and eat it . 

Some employers have been 
strongly critical of the Green- 

buw proposals because they wiD 

show that pension benefits 
resulting from salary increases 
can be worth several times an- 
nual earnings. 

They fear that once this Hith- 
erto secret benefit is disclosed 
in annual reports there wfll be 
heightened public concern 

about rewards for “fat cats . 

But Paul Thornton, chairman 
of the Pensions Board of rhe 
Institute and Faculty of Actu- 
aries, said yesterday it wasper- 

- Dossibfe i 


uarial bodies by the Stock 
Exchange and the Department 
of Trade and Industry. 

for of dis- 

closure which averages pension 
benefits over the years and 
shows less dramatic increases hi 
benefits than Greenbury- 
But Mr Thornton said that tf 


sions on the last three yeara of 

Greenbury method.. 

He was imrodudng a con- 


service rather than the final year 
would remove the sharp 




disclosed using the 


change would also bring direc- 
tors pension conditions more 
into line with those for em- 
ployees. 

Mr Thornton said companies 
ohm took friD advantage ofln- 
tand Revenue Knots, and moved 
the base for directors’ penaons 
to the final year’s salary io pro- 
duce bigger benefits. It was 
this tendency he described as 
having their cake and eating it 

Peter Tompkins, die member 
of the .Bensons Board behind 
the report, said much of the crit- 
icisins of the original Greenbury 


proposals reflected the fact that 
people were unaware that av- 
eraging out the remuneration 
on which pensions were based 
would remove the sharp peaks 
and troughs. 

The institute report shows the 
effect of five different methods 
of disclosing directors’ pen- 
sions: Although the actuaries 
insisted it was ap to others to 
choose the best method, Mr 
Thornton and Mr Tompkins 
made little secret of their liking 
for the original Greenbury pro- 
posal. One of the five methods 
they considered, it is based on 
the difference between the 
transfer values of a director’s 
pension at the beginning and 
end of a financial year. 

Only two other proposals 
are serious runners. Hie first 
discloses the increase in the an- 
nual pension earned; the sec- 
ond , favoured by many because 
it smooths out increases, uses 
the accounting standard used 
for overall pension costs. 


IX BRIEF 


BAA plans stake in Naples airport 

BAA, the airports operator, is negotiating to buy a controlling 
stake in southern Italy’s biggest airport, Naples. The company 
said it had signed a letter of intent, paving Uie way for detailed 
talks. The airport is owned by city authorities and the national 
airline, Alitalia. Naples handles 25 million passengers a year, but 
BAA believes traffic will grow to 65 nuUion passengers a year 
by 2015. 

Wallis takes up post at LLP 

Stuart Wbllis, the former chief executive of Fisa os, has become 
Don-executive chairman of LLP, the publishing group known un- 
til recently as Lloyd’s of London Press. Mr %Jlis will be work- 
ing two to three days a week at LLP. a management buyout from 
the Lloyd’s insurance market last month, and has taken an equity 
stake in the business. Mr Wallis is currently evaluating further 
jobs, having been “inundated" with approaches over Christm 

SBC Warbuig senior defects 


as. 


SBC Warburg has suffered a further senior defection with the 
appointment of Anthony Brooke to take charge of UK corpo- 
rate coverage at BZW. 

Seeboard bid not to be referred 

A bid from CSW, the US power utility, for Seeboard, the South 
East electricity company, nil] not be referred to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission, the Department of Trade and Indus- 
try said yesterday. 

Ofwat ultimatum to United Utilities 

Ofwat confirmed yesterday that if United Utilities refuses to agree 
a separate stock exchange listing for its water arm. North West 
Water, it could lead to a reference to the Monopolies and Merg- 
ers Commission. But a spokeswoman for Ofwat made dear tins 
was a last resort and said the regulator still preferred informal 
undertakings. In an invitation to United Utilities to oome up with 
alternatives to a separate listing, Ofwat said it was open to sug- 
gestions that would achieve the same ends. 

Appointment a first for M&S 

Marks & Spencer has appointed Clara Freeman as its executive 
director with responsibility for personnel She is the company's 
first female executive director. Mrs Freeman has been with M&S 
for 21 years and was already personnel director but without a seat 
on the main board. 

Inspirations improves 70% 

Inspirations, the holiday company which now indudes Caledon- 
ian Airways, increased profits by 70 per cent in the year to 
September from £4i»m to £7.6m. Sales were also 70 per cent high- 
er at £356m. 
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Drugs sector’s high set to last 


The phanuaceuticals sector has staged 
a spectacular recovery from its dismal 
performance in 1992 and 1993. The 33 
per cent outperfonnance by the index 
against the market has been one of the 
best on record, although it failed to 
match the 55 per cent notched up in 
1991, when investors fled to drugs 
stocks as a safe haven from impend- 
ing recession. 

A combination of the lifting of the 
threat of major US healthcare reforms 
by President Clinton and an outbreak 
of takeover fever helped lift the share 
prices of ah the large companies last 
year. Most analysts are now looking 
forward to a continuation of the trend 
albeit at a less impressive rate. 

Most believe the pressure on drugs 
costs from governments, one of the sec- 
tor's major depressants since 1991, may 
hit bottom tins year. That should help 
arrest margin erosion, particularly as 
the cost-cutting on which recent mega- 
mergers have been predicted should 
start to bear fruit. 

Perhaps even more significant giv- 
en the importance of sentiment to in- 
vestment, is a possible repeat of the 
1991 experience. If current forecasts 
prove correct and economic growth de- 
celerates, then the sort of low double- 
digit earnings increases likely to be 
notched up by dru^ companies in 1996 
and 1997 will foot attractive as more 
cyclical sectors enter a down-trend. 

’ Finally, the optimists are pointing to 
further mergers and acquisitions this 
year, although on a smaller scale. 

SmithKline Beech am could (urn 
out to be the safest bet in 1996. The 
1989 mega-merger between Smith- 
Kline Beckman of the US and the UK's 
Beechnm which created the group is 
now welt bedded down. It has also 
coped well with the ending of the 
patent on its best-selling Tagamet 
ami-ulcer drug in 1994. 

A recent presentation on the group's 
research and development effort went 
down well with analysts, in contrast to 
similar briefings by Glaxo Wellcome 
and Zeneca. Products now in lale-stage 
phase III trials and expected to come 
to market over the next two years could 
eventually represent peak sales of 
£lbn or so. 

The company should also be well 
placed to benefit from trends towards 
so-called self-medication, as people in- 
creasingly fight shy of doctors to deal 
themselves. The net S1.9bn (£l-2m) ac- 
quisition of Sterling Wimhrop in 1994 
created the world's biggest non- 


prescription healthcare company, a 
strategy reinforced by last month's 
£91® acquisition of a German maker 
of grocery-store medicines. More of a 
gamble was the $2_3bn addition of Di- 
versified Pharmaceutical Services in the 
same year. DPS should allow Smith- 
Kline to cash in on the moves in the 
US by drugs “wholesalers" to manage 
the market on behalf of customers such 
as insurance companies. 

Now the sector giant since last 
year's £9bn takeover of Wellcome. 
Glaxo's attention is going to be focused 
in the medium term on integrating its 
new partner. Crucial to that wfl] be 
promised cost-cuts, which broken es- 
timate could be a higher-than-expect- 
ed £800m by the end of 1998. But 
equally important is what it does to re- 
place Zantac, one of the world’s most 
successful drugs, and Zovirax, Well- 
come ‘s best-selling herpes treatment, 
when the patents on both run out in 
1 997. Zantac's profits in the following 
year are set to halve from just under 
40 per cent of Glaxo's total now. 

Itnigran, a mi gr aine remedy, could 
by worth over £260m to the bottom line 
this year and the new 3TC- Retrovir 
anti-AIDS combination is expected to 


contribute a further £200m or so. But. 
leaving aside any new blockbusters 
from its own R&D effort. Glaxo wiD in- 
creasingly have to license in new drugs 
from outside to fill the gaps. 

If SmrtiiKIine’s profits hit £l-53bn in 
1996, its shares down 7p at 712p, stand 
on a prospective multiple of over 18, re- 

theless eriting^entiio^ for Glaxo 
means its shares, up 7p at 895p, are near- 
er a market rating of 14, assuming prof- 
its of£3.2bn this year. Investors looking 
for a bit more excitement might turn to 
Medeva, whose Hepagene vaccine for 
hepatitis B now in phase HI trials has 
a potentially huge market amongst the 
2 billion people affected by the disease 
in Asia. After a strong run in 1995, the 
shares are still only on a multiple of 14. 
based on profits of £95m this year. 

Acquisitions 
underpin Ellis 

Chemicals distributor Ellis & Eve raid 
makes a lot of money out of the 
volatility of chemicals prices - when 
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they go up it passes on the increase as 
quickly as it can and when they fall it 
drags its feet The massive swings in 
some chemicals over the past 18 
months, however, have made c o v erin g 
your back as a middle- man unusually 
difficult, so yesterday’s half-year figures 
were especially impressive. 

Pre-tax profits of £13m for the six 
months to October were 24 per cent 
higher than a year ago and more than 
£500,000 better than analysts had ex- 
pected. Earnings per share, up 18 per 
cent to 10.4p, allowed a useful 11 per 
cent hike in the first-half payout from 
2.7p to 3p. 

Peter wood, chief executive, reck- 
ons the price of some commodity’ 
polymer chemicals doubled and then 
halved again within the space of a year 
as Chinese demand swung unpre- 
dictably. That is good news for dis- 
tributors, of coarse, as manufacturers 
and end-users become increasingly 
unwilling to bold substantial product 
stocks when there is a danger that prices 
could move against them. 

The other good news accompanying 
yesterday's figures was a continuation 
of the string of add-on acquisitions that 
has characterised the profit recovery 
oxer the past three years since the last 
hiccup in 1992. The deals announced 
yesterday will add 5 per cent to sales 
in a full year and take Ellis into New 
England! where it had previously had 
no exposure. 

Following the acquisition of Rhode 
Island-based George Mann, EQis be- 
comes the fifth- largest chemicals dis- 
tributor in the US and about 60 per cent 
of group profits will come from Amer- 
ica. The other, smaller purchase, of Al- 
bright & Wilson's Benelux distributor 
of phosphate and surfactants, strength- 
ens its links with the recently floated 
manufacturer. 

If the latest acquisitions do as well 
as the two Homeman companies 
bought a year ago they will be a good 
use of the 4.18 million shares placed 
yesterday to pay for the deals. Thanks 
to last year's buys. European sales and 
operating profits were up 30 per cent 
and 27 per cent respectively. 

Ellis's shares had a storming run in 
1993 but have trodden water since. On 
the basis of forecast profits of about 
£25ra in the year to next April, the 
shares, up lip to 266p yesterday, 
stand on a prospective p/e ratio of 13. 
in line with the market. At that leveL 
and with a 42 percent yield, the shares 
are safely underpinned if unexciting. 
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Schroder’s shogun picks 
up his futon and walks 


Hie shogun of foreign in- 
vestors in Japan has picked 
up his futon and walked. Af- 
ter 22 years with Schroder, 

Ed Memer, the amiable 
American fond manager with 
the piercing blue eyes, has 
left to pursue Ins career with 
Atlantis, an investment bou- 
tique, danning the merchant . 
bank has become too large 
for him. 

Mr Merner, fiftysome- 
fomrish, is one of'the merry 
band that went to the Orient 
in the Seventies to teach 
English and ended up in in- 
vestment. Now head of 
Schroder’s Japan Growth 
Fund and its Japanese Small- 
er Companies unit trust (un- 
til the end of this month) be 
built up a formidable reputa- 
tion among the Japanese as 
Mr Long Term - and with it 
(he tag of most successful 
foreigner (yes, the film will 
star Richard Chamberlain). 

Suggestions that Mr Wern- 
ers departure will clobber 
the value of Schroder’s funds 
were quickly denied yester- 
day, with the merchant bask 
adopting the “he’s one of a 
team - defence. Andrew 
Rose takes over at the unit 
trust with Jonathan Bolton 
taking the reigns of the 
growth fond. 

Certainly there has been 
no shortage of opportunities 
for fund managers of late. 
The Americanhouses are 
said to be offering to raid 
Fort Knox for experienced 
people, with one US bank 
paying fcandsomfy for the 
services of a fa-year-old. 

Barry Bateman, the former 
UnitlhiSt Association chair- 
man who described the Gov- 
ernment's wider share 
ownership drive as "misguid- 
ed as the poll tax " is in hot 
water again. Apparently 
oblivious to the accepted 
meaning of the overworked 
euphemism, the chairman of 
Fidelity has been winging off 
memos about iomght r s leav- 
ing bash for colleague Mary 
Blair with the honest obser- 



and ^airman of the Benfiekl Group, is joining the Virgin team 
as “project patron and official spokesman" with spMfll __ 
responsibility for picking up the pieces if it an goes bomMy 
wrong. “The insurance cover is extensive, " admitted Mr _ 
Harding, describing the arrangements as an rndnmy challenge. 

‘‘Richard gpproadwd roc before Christnuis stud i accepted 
on. a personal basis, " said Mr Harding. “He wanted a 
friendly face on the team.” Benfield wifi also make a. 
contribution to the record attempt. However; suggestions that 

a grateful Mr Branson will respond by financing the • 

completion of Chelsea’s groun d are quickly scotched. 
have not discussed it,” said Mr Harding. 


vation that “she is off to 
more time with her 
r.” Ms Blair has three 
children. 

“When I leave I'll tell him 
I'm going to be a stripper- 
gram," snaps a female col- 
league. 

It is with trepidation that the 
London Guildhall University 
launches its new MBA pro- ' 
gramme - featuring that all- 
important topic, financial 
services regulation. 

“You can state that Nick 
Leeson. the rogue trader re- 
sponsible for the fall of Bar- 
ings. was formerly a banking 
student at London Guildhall 
University." wilier the acad- 
emics. “Although, of course, 
this programme was not de- 


signed in reaction to what 
Mr Leeson did.” 

Perish the thought. 

John Kemp-Welch, the for- 
mer Cazenove fellow who - 
has gone to great lengths to 
hold back the forces of na- 
ture at the Stock Exchange, 
must be horrified. His old 
firm - the emodiment of the 
City lone that states “all 
shoes have laces and all cars 
are black" - arc now running 
two M reg vehicles, one a vi- 
olent red and the other a 
sickening blue. There is bet- 
ter news on the footwear 
front, though. Not one pair 
of shoes emerging from the 
firm recently were slip-ons, 
according to our man in a 
ditch in Tokeohouse Yard. 


Funded pensions a mad idea whose time has come 


Tf the ideas Tony Blair outlined 
-Lin Singapore about the 
“stakeholder economy" are in- 
sufficiently radical for you. con- 
sider this proposition: what 
would be the implications were 
the Singapore model of a state- 
run funded pension system to 
become the norm for the in- 
dustrial world? Or, to put the 
point from the perspective of 
participants in financial mar- 
kets: could the rise of state- 
sponsored investment funds 
become as important an influ- 
ence on world finance in the 
next quarter century as the rise 
of institutional investors have 
been in the past one? 

A mad idea? Far from it In- 
deed, growth in state-spon- 
sored investment funds seems 
inevitable as countries find this 
is the only way they can fond the 
demands of an ageing popula- 
tion. The present pay-as-you-go 
pension systems, which just 
about work if there are four or 
five people of working age to 
every pensioner, cannot work if 
there are only two-and-a-half 
workers for each pensioner. 
Encouraging people to save 
more for their old age via es- 
tablished occupational pension 
schemes is one way of squaring 
this circle, but there will always 
be people left out of such 
schemes. 

In much of continental Eu- 


rope funded pension schemes 
hardly exist, while even in the 
UK only about half the popu- 
lation is a member of one. 
Some kind of funded scheme of- 
fered by the state and backed 
by compulsory saving seems 
the obvious way of making ad- 
equate provision for people. 

Thoughtful politicians are 
well aware of this. Tony Blair 
praised the Singapore Central 
Provident Fund, though he was 
careful to explain that such an 
idea was not necessarily di- 
rectly transferable to another 
country. But Labour MP Frank 
Field has developed his own 
model, a state-run funded pen- 
sion, and Tony 

Blair is known to 
be interested in 
this idea. 

In one sense 

this is not a 

British problem: 
we are almost unique in that our 
social security fund is close to 
actuarial balance. Thus there is 
not the grinding financial im- 
perative that faces many other 
countries. But one key reason 
we do not have large unfunded 
pension liabilities is that our ba- 
sic state pension is very low. So 
there is a powerful social case 
in that a compulsory savings 
scheme linked to a supple- 
mentary pension would mean 
that more people had a decent 
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standard of living in their re- 
tirement. 

So Britain is an ideal coun- 
try in which to launch such a 
scheme. Elsewhere, forcing 
people to save money for pen- 
sions. in addition to paying into 
a social security fond, smacks of 
deceit In Britain it could come 
in as a top-up scheme. 

To say all this is not to sug- 


our behalf more than half of the 
shares of all quoted companies. 

That would be a real stake- 
holder economy. But the num- 
bers point to the difficulty. One 
can do things in a small coun- 
try like Singapore which one 
cannot do in a large one. Thai 
is why the growth of the “tiger” 
economies of East Asia, de- 
pending on exporting a large 


A compulsory savings scheme would build large 
sums of money, in relation to GDP, quite quickly 


gest that in 25 years all devel- 
oped countries will have 
something on the lines of the 
Singapore system. Singapore 
has £2Sbn in its Centra] Provi- 
dent Fund; gross that up by pop- 
ulation and a British scheme 
would have more than £500bn. 
That is an almost unthinkably 
big number, the total market 
capitalisation of the all the 
companies on the London 
Stock Exchange is £900bn. so 
the state would be owning, on 


proportion of output to West- 
ern markets, cannot be repli- 
cated in mainland China. 

Let’s assume, though, that we 
were to bring in a compulsory 
savings scheme based on 5 per 
cent of wages and salaries. That 
would bring in roughly £25bn a 
year. Let it run for 10 years, add 
in compound interest, and if the 
markets performed reasonably 
the capital value could indeed 
be about £500bn. 

True, after 10 years the total 


market capitalisation would be 
larger, and arguably one might 
have to build up to the full 5 per 
cent levy over a period of years, 
but you see the point. A com- 
pulsory savings scheme, ev en at 
a quite modest level, would 
build large sums of money quite 
quickly - large sums in relation 
to GD*P (at present £750bn) and 
large in relation to present 
market capitalisation. Not all 
the money would need to be in- 
vested in equities, for some 
could go into fixed-interest se- 
curities and perhaps into prop- 
erty; some could be invested 
abroad. But suppose other 
countries also started similar 

schemes. 

Were that to 
happen, some of 
their funds would 
seek a home in 
UK securities. 

Instead of being 
dominated by private sector 
institutional investors, markets 
would come to be, if not dom- 
inated, certainly heavily influ- 
enced by new state-sponsored 
retirement funds. 

This possibility raises a string 
of questions. Could the markets 
absorb such a flow of capital? 
There would certainly be much 
less talk of a global capital 
shortage, and real interest rates 
would come down. How would 
these funds be managed? 


Would they be under the same 
performance criteria as their 
private sector cousins? If they 
performed significantly worse, 
would the savers have grounds 
to complain or seek a change in 
management? Or perhaps all 
fund management would be 
contracted out to professionals 
from day one. creating a vast 
new business opportunity, akin 
to that created by privatisation, 
but affecting the fund managers 
rather than the corporate fi- 
nance people. 

Thinking about it it would al- 
most certainly be wise for gov- 
ernments to distance 
themselves from the fund, 
partly to increase confidence in 
the apolitical nature of the 
scheme, for politicians have no 
comparative advantage as fund 
managers, partly to avoid being 
directly responsible for invest- 
ment policy. So there would cer- 
tainly be opportunities for the 
financial services industry. 

Could this happen? Why 
not? It is logical and rational. 
There are functioning models 
already. It is oo more radical in 
concept than mass-privatisa- 
tion and less radical than the 
creation of the post-war welfare 
states. And once one established 
Western democracy launches 
such a scheme, expect others to 
follow, it is an idea that could 
sweep the world. 


German housing slump 
hits Redland and RMC 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

Bricks and roof tiles group 
Redland warned yesterday that 
a continuing slump in the west- 
ern-German housing market, 
from which it earns about half 
its operating profit, would mean 
1995 profits below expecta- 
tions. Its 'shares, which have 
underperformed sharply over 
the pak year, slipped 7p to 381p 

The announcement came 
ahead of meetings with analysts 
later this week to discuss last 
year’s trading and prospects 
for the current year. Although 
analysts had expected the news 
from Germany to be poor, yes- 
terday's announcement also hit 
RMC, the concrete company 
that also earns a large propor- 
tion of its profits in that mar- 
ket. RMC tel! 31p to 935p. 

Brokers, who had expected 
profits to edge ahead from 
£373m in 1994 to about £380m. 


yesterday scaled back their ex- 
pectations to between £360m 
and £3 65m. Profits this year are 
forecast to be of the same or- 
der, justifying the decision early 
last year to cut the dividend by 
a third. 

After a small foil in the first 
half, the German housing mar- 
ket fed more sharply in the sec- 
ond six months. During the 
year as a whole, roof-tile vol- 
umes were 10 per cent down 
and analysts now expect a fur- 
ther 12 per cent slide this year. 

In acknowledgement of the 
decline in the market a program 
of cost cutting has been imple- 
mented and profits for 1995 will 
suffer from a £5m hit to pay for 

redundancies. 

Germany was not the only 
poor market last year. France 
was also hit by industrial action 
following on from political un- 
certainty leading to lower con- 
struction activity. 

On UK trading, the compa- 


ny said: “As reported in our in- 
terim statement, volumes were 
satisfactory in the first quarter 
of 1995 but showed a significant 
decline in the second quarter. 
In general, market conditions 
continued to weaken in the 
second half with volume falls a 
little greater than in tile second 
quarter." 

In 1995 as a whole, volumes 
of Redland’s aggregates and 
other downstream products reg- 
istered declines of between 7 
and 13 per cent. Bricks wen? 14 
percent down and concrete roof 
tiles were 4 per cent lower. 

The only bright spot ap- 
peared to be pricing, where the 
increases pushed through in 
the first half of the year were 
largely held. Engineering bricks, 
accounting for 16 per cent of 
volumes, saw price falls, how- 
ever, and the annual endofjear 
brick-production shut down 
was extended to keep supply in 
line with lower demand. 


McBride gives profits warning 
six months after flotation 
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MAGNUS GRIMOND 

McBride, the own-label deter- 
gents group chaired by Grand 
Metropolitan’s Lord Sheppard, 
shocked the stock market yes- 
terday after issuing a profits 
warning just six months after its 
flotation. The shares tumbled 
37p to 148p when the company 
warned that production prob- 
lems and higher raw material 
costs would hit profits this year. 

Brokers cut their forecasts 
from between £30m and £40m 
to around £24m after the an- 
nouncement and said that sen- 
timent would be affected. 

Richard Allan of Kleinwort 
Benson described the news as 
“a substantial disappointment. 
I think it will take some time for 
management to rebuild credi- 
bility generally''. However, he 
said most of the problems ap- 
peared to be behind the com- 
pany, which was now enjoying 
double-digit volume growth. 


McBride said abnormal costs 
of up to £4-5m had been in- 
curred in the first half, while 
margins for the year would be 
down by between (15 and 1.0 per 
cent. The squeeze came fol- 
lowing the steep and rapid ris- 
es in raw material and 
ig costs which started 


ate in 1994. The company bad 
predicted a slowdown in the cost 
increases, which, when com- 
bined with selective price in- 
creases, had been expected to 
restore margins during the first 

S iarter of this financial year. In 
ct, although the slowdown in 
cost inflation had occurred, it 
had been delayed into the sec- 
ond quarter and margins were 
squeezed for most of the first 
half as a result. 

McBride estimated that the 
net effect of the raw material 
and packaging cost increases 
would hit margins to the tune 
of between a half and one per- 
cent for the year as a whole. 


On top of that, the company 
was hit by production problems 
with new products made at its 
textile-powder plant at Barrow 
and a major capital project at 
Middleton. McBride makes 
Safeway’s new Cyclon own-la- 
bel detergent and Sainsbury’s 
Novon 2000, an upgrade of its 
existing washing powder, both 
of which were launched in the 
autumn. Together, the problems 
gave rise to a number of ab- 
normal production costs and 
lost margin that, with associat- 
ed additional costs, amounted 
to between £4.Qm and £4.5m, 
which will impact the first half 
figures. However, the plant is 
nonoperating at ft ill production. 

The company, which was a 
£275 m management buy-out 
from BP in May 1993. came to 
the market last year 188p a 
share, valuing the company at 
£329m. Last October the com- 
pany warned that costs were 
putting pressure on margins. 


BTR makes $60m acquisition 

The rationalisation of BTR's global portfolio of businesses con- 
tinued yesterday with the acquisition of Metal urgica Chita, a Brazil- 
ian manufacturer of electromechanical components for the car 
industry. The company's products include column switches, lights, 
power door locks and window lifters. BTR did not say bow much 
it paid for the company which had sales last year of $60m. 

Graseby wins £lm US Army order 

G rase by. the electronic instruments group, has won a £lm order 
from the US Army for its chemical detection equipment known 
as Acada. The system can be fitted to tanks to allow personnel 
to stay in the safety of the vehicle while harmful chemicals in the 
atmosphere are detected. Orders have also been placed with two 
other competitors, from a tender that at one stage involved over 
100 potential suppliers. Long-term orders will be placed with a 
single supplier in the second half of 1996. 

Glaxo launches $500m bond 

Glaxo Wellcome has launched a $5 00m fixed-rate bond issue to 
repay debts and raise cash for general corporate purposes. Lehman 
Brothers and JTP Morgan. are foe joint lead managers for foe issue. 

Trading ahead at Severfield 

Specialist engineer Severfield Reeve said trading was materially 
ahead of market expectations. It added that prospects for the cur- 
rent year to December 1996 were considerably better than could 
have been foreseen a few months ago. The shares dosed 17p higher 
at 177p. 

Treatt profits surge 76% 

Essential oil blender Treatt reported a 76 per cent rise in pre-tax 
profits for the year to September from £2.02m to £3.5 4m as strong 
demand continued to push up prices. *freatt buys oils well in ad- 
vance to secure supplies and half foe profit rise came from stock 
profits. As a result of foe buoyant results, the final dividend was 
increased 22 per cent to 5.6p. Salas to the Pacific Rim were es- 
pecially strong and that pan of foe world is expected to be Treatt’s 
biggest growth area. A sales office has been opened in Singapore 
to exploit foe opportunities in Asia. c ^ 

McCorkell quits Meggitt board 
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Rolls-Royce flying high as another peak is reached 


Shares stretched to another 
closing peak with Rolfa-Rowe, 
Jr 1 : * X; ®1 performing blue chip, 
Hying high On hopes that a hig 
rar Eastern order will be an- 
nounced today. 

The aero engine group 
climbed 7 p to l»J 5 p - a 12 - 
months peak - as the stock 
market ran with the story that 
Malaysian Airlines k due to or- 
der Rolls-powered Boeing 777 
aircraft. It is estimated the 
Boeing-Rolls deal could be 
worth £ 2 . 5 bn. 

Malaysian Airlines has in the 
past followed in the flightpath 
of Singapore Airlines, which re- 
cently settled for 777 s with 
Rolls engines. 

The aero group could also 
benefit from expected aircraft 
orders from the Philippines 
and South Africa. 

The rest of the market 
turned in a steady perfor- 
mance on what, in effect, was 
its first fully operational dav of 
the new year. 


It managed to accommodate 
u profit warning from the Red- 
land building materials group 
and the anxiety of a late open- 
ing by a snowbound Wall Street. 

After u hesitant opening. 
New York moved ahead, en- 
couraged by hopes that the US 
budget stalemate will soon he 
resolved, followed shortly af- 
terwards by another interest 
rale cut. 

Redland slipped 7 p to 381 p, 
pulling RMC down 3 lp to 
935 p and Blue Circle Indus- 
tries lOp to 337 p. McBride, the 
detergent maker, continued 
its sad market career, slump- 
ing 37 p to l*Wp on a disap- 
pointing trading statement. 
Whatman, the biology and en- 
vironmental group, fell 40 p to 
385 p on a profit warning but 
Lloyds Chemists, a long-time 
bid candidate, added lOp to 
289 p in response to a trading 
report. 

Thle & Lyle, the sugar 
group, was hit by a profit 
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downgrading by Credit Lyon- 
nais Laing from £331 m to 
£ 30 $m and from £ 363 m to 
£ 3 48 m. Even so, the securities 
house believes the shares - 
down lOp at 469 p - arc a buy. 

Others lower Included 
Acorn Computer, off 25 p to 
21 2 p, on profit taking and 
Frost, the petrol retailer said 
to be suffering from squeezed 
margins in the battle of the 
forecourts. The shares re- 
versed 19 p to 173 p. 

Oils, however, gushed high- 
er as the sudden outbreak of 
winter in the US hardened the 
crude price and one US fund 
was said to be switching into 
oils out of technology stocks. 
British Petroleum added lOp 


to 5495 p and Shell Jl- 5 p to 
S 77 > 5 p. Enterprise Oil put on 
lOp to 394 p. But insurances 
were uneasy at the prospect of 
a possible rush of US claims. 

Courtaulds, the chemical 
group, gained lOp to 437 p. ap- 
parently in belated response to 
an SBC Warburg buy recom- 
mendation last week. 

Aijo Wiggins Appleton im- 
proved 8 p to 189 p allegedly on 
Cazenove support. 

Utilities were mixed. See- 
board brightened just Sp to 
532 p as Whitehall cleared the 
£l.bbn bid from the US group 
Central & South West; Sooth 
Wales Electricity edged ahead 
4 p to 94 £p as Barclays de 
Zoeie Wedd declared a 5.1 per 


cent stake under the market 
maker disclosure rules. Welsh 
Water, bidding for SWE, was 
little changed at 741 p- 

Zeueca dipped Up to 
l, 253 p, with ABN Amro 
Hoare Govett saying the 
shares were overvalued and 
without a bid, which It regards 
as unlikely. 

Eurotunnel had another dis- 
tressing session, sinking 5 p to 
83 p on growing worries that 
Japanese banks will refuse to 
support the latest round of re- 
financing. 

Allders, on the surprise ar- 
rival of LVMH, the French lux- 
ury goods group, with 2 per 
cent interest, jumped 14 p to 
184 p. Rumours of a strike for 
the department store chain, 
which also has extensive duty 
free interests, have been cir- 
culating for some time. 

Geest added 4 p to 210 p as 
its banana sale was approved, 
leaving the group looking ripe 
for a bid, and retailer Pet 


City's remarkable ran contin- 
ued with the shares 27p to 437p 

against the 300 p flotation 
price- 

Cobham, the expanding 
aerospace business which used 
to be known as the FR Group, 
advanced Up to 495 p. It met 
15 instimtfons yesterday and is 
set to meet analysts tomorrow. 
The group acquired Westwmd 
Air Bearings, a maker of spin- 
dles for machine tools, in No- 
vember for JT 75 m. 

Lonrtao attracted support, 
up 7 p at 191 p, on speculation 
it will accompany Thursday’s 
results with details, or at least 
indications, of the long sus- 
pected break up. 

Tbe group is rumoured to be 
planning to split its mi ning and 
some of its African operations 
into a separately quoted com- 
pany. The hotels and other 
leisure interests would be re- 
tained with the garage busi- 
nesses in this country and 
other odds and ends sold off. 


TAKING STOCK 


CJFIitb Holdings, the old GM 
Firth, hardened 2 £p to 4 <L 5 p, 
highest for five years. The 
gain reflected more share 
buying by SRI Inderajaya, a 
Malaysian investment group. 
It acquired 1 million shares 
(15 per cent) last week, lift- 
ing its interest to almost 8 J 5 
per rent. 

Sir Alan Thomas, the for- 
mer arms procurement chief 
at the MoD, has revitalised 
Fixtfau a steel group, since 
moving in last year. The 
Malay sians, who have nearly 
doubled their stake since 
Jofc are not Firth’s only fen - 
M&G recently lifted its stake 
from 8.9 per cant to 14.9 per 
cent 

QPolypipe, which should be 
benefiting from the recent big 
freeze, is attracting take over 
speculation again. The shares 
climbed 5 p to 190 p, a new 
1995/96 peak. 
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McW 7670-80 7790-7800 9734 44676 216 

T*i 6Z75-6S 6295-6300 4Z72 T1S60 - 145 
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S cwrCmmr Cl SO* IK SWuteniSaangilltmB 

15SO 14387 65*5 acMvl JanUbv 


PRECIOUS METALS 

praBr'w S t Coins S E 8 E 
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PaBadan B07S 3435 BrttartaSaz 206 03 Sws 90/95 5&*i 

Svor spci 553 357 BritanutoZce 05 68 NoM» tet; 26 265/75 
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Safe *AS1 te USHtt 44 Vat 100 M* 577 

WhUSagw RwSugar FiteON Wharf Cora jasonw. 

LCE Stow LCE dto LCE SQMatpl LCE Crtoma CBDT Cerfe/tuM 
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Other Softa {Agricultural) 
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Familiar 

failings for 

head Chief 


American fan«^ n 

MATT TENCH 

leader of the Kansas City Chiefs 
has made a name for himself by 
tunung round franchises and 
caanng winning performances 
rrom moderate teams 
Once the play-offk begin 
howewr, his record trails off like 
a Duran Duran single. For all 
his success, Schottenheimer has 
nwer been to a Super Bowl. 

i l|ol, Sh» be appeared 
destined for a happier New 
Year. Having taken the original 
route to success of no logger 
employing Joe Montana, the 
Chiefs compiled the best regu- 
larseason record in the league 
This guaranteed them home 
advantage throughout the post- 
season and, as they had not been 
beaten at Arrowhead Stadium 
iUl year, or in any play-off game 
their fans were entitled to be 
looking up flights to Arizona. 

That their visitors on Sunday 
were the Indianapolis Colts 
only heightened the optimism. 
The Colts, who squeaked into 


[he die play-offs, upset the odds 
oy winning m San Diego a week 
ago, but were without the run- 
ning back Marshall Faulk, their 
only- outstanding player, and 
^ 0r a healing. 

When Steve Bono found 
Lake Dawson for a 20-yard TD 
in Inc first quarter such confi- 
dence seemed well-placed. But 

9°^ had drawn level 

■_ tram a Jim Harbaugh pa« to 
Floyd Turner - Schottenheimer 
was faced with a massive dose of 
deja vu. His offense repeatedly 
sjsikd, and on the rare occasions 
they ventured within field-goal 
range Un Elliott missed them, 
from 35, 39 and 43 yards. The last 
was in the final minute and its 
failure meant that Cary Blan- 
chard’s 3l-yard kick gave the 
Colts a remarkable 10-7 victory. 

“Everybody’s disappointed.” 
Schottenheimer said in a speech 
he knows well. “The players, the 
coaches, out organisation and 
our fans. It's never easy to be 
eliminated from the playoffs," 
Which has been the fate of the 
Colts in each of the last six years 
under Schottenheimer, a period 
when they have reached the 
championship game just once. 
It was much the same in Cleve- 
land, where Schottenheimer 


’yj.M VA£> 





was head coach in the Eighties. 
There, he led the club to four 
play-off berths without making 
it to the Super Bowl. 

The Colts' reward is a trip to 
Pittsburgh for the AFC Cham- 
pionship. which looks a journey 
too far, though in a season char- 


acterised by upsels we may have 
another shock or two in store. 

If so, it is marginally more like- 
ly to come in Dallas at the NFC 
Championship game. Having 
deposed the Super Bowl hold- 
ers, the Green Bay Packers will 
feel confident taking on anybody. 


and in Brett Favre they have the 
sport’s hottest player. However, 
there were signs in the Cowboys’ 
pummelling of Philadelphia that 
they are back to their awesome 
earty-season form and, in Deion 
Sanders, they have unleashed a 
new offensive running talent. 


His remarkable scramble 
began a 30-11 rout, and had his 
quarterback droo8n& “Tve newer 
seen anything like it,” Hoy Aflt- 
man said. “It was absolutely un- 
believable. 1 started to fry to 
throw a block but decided, TStaw, 
Hi just get out of the way.’ " 


sport 

One better leaves 
Faldo second best 


Goff _ 

Nick Faldo’s round-by-iound 
imp rovement hm* finish in 
joint second place in the PGA 
’four’s first event of the year, the 
Mercedes Championship m 
Carlsbad. California. He fol- 
lowed rounds of 70, 69 and 6S 
with a final-day 67 to finfch three 
shots behind Mark O’Meara. 

Faldo was delighted with his 
improving form. “I had a great 
week,” he said “I tboqght.67 on 
the last day would give Mark 
something to think about, but 
it didn’t. He played great." 

Faldo, paired with O’Meara 
for the final round, moved with- 
in two strokes of the lead with 
eight holes remaining. But he 


missed a four-foot birdie at the 
11th moments after O’Meara 
had made a long birdie. 

Faldo shared second place 
with Scott Hoch, who shot 66. 
Playing ahead of O’Meara, he 
got within one stroke with three 
holes left, but his chances fad- 
ed with a bogey at the final hole. 

Greg Norman went out in 29, 
equalling the tournament 
record. He made seven con- 
secutive birdies but just missed 
an lSft putt on the ninth to 
equal the PGA record of eight 
birdies in a row. 

MBlCEaCSCHAMPONSWtCMAaa.Calq 

UKMfng float atom MS unite aaa» : 271 

M oWara 88 69 66 66- 274 S Modi 6& 69 
TO 6& N FattJ IGB) 70 69 58 67. 27S BTway 
71S97DS6.277 B9fySW7070696a.278 
D Low 72 71 67 68. 279 D Waldorf 71 70 

69 fiSt L Jnrcen 71 65 72 71: c Pavtn 67 71 

70 71; J Gallagher 71 67 70 7L 280 8 Cren- 
shaw 69 7169 71. 


Christie plans sprint double 


Fallen Eagle: Calvin Williams (left) of Philadelphia is tackled by DaRas’ Darrin Smith Photograph: Ed Cutwei 1/Reuter 


Athletics 


Linford Christie, the Olympic 
100 metres champion, has re- 
newed speculation that he may 
run after all in this summer’s 
Games in Atlanta. 

The 36-year-old has decided 
to run in two indoor meetings 
in Great Britain next month; 
however his agent. Sue Barrett, 
insisted the announcement car- 
ried “no special significance” 

Christie, in the middle of his 
annual winter training session 
in Australia, has already indi- 
cated he will compete in this 
summer's AAA Champion- 
ships, which incorporate the 


British Olympic trials. In addi- 
tion he will run in the Ricoh 
Tour international in Birming- 
ham on 10 February and the 
Great Britain-France match in 
Glasgow a fortnight later. 

It means he has patched up 
some of the differences with the 
British Athletic Federation af- 
ter last year's acrimonious pay 
dispute. But Barrett said there 
were no plans to compete at the 
European Indoor Champion- 
ships in Stockholm in March. 

“It’s very straightforward,” 
she said. “He will be doing the 
two indoor meetings in Britain. 
There are no plans [for the 
Olympics]. It hasn’t been talked 
about during the winter.” 
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Cigar lured to Dubai’s Cup 


LEICESTER 


Punters' concentration on the 
runners at Catterick Bridge on 
Wednesday 27 March is likely 
to be briefly distracted by a race 
being run elsewhere. The Dubai 
World Cup has its inaugural 
running that afternoon and has 
attracted a field worthy of its 
four million dollars in prize 
money. 

Fourteen of the globe’s top 
thoroughbreds have been se- 
lected for the event, to be run 
under floodlights at Nad AI She- 
ba. The race starts at 7pm lo- 
cal time (3pm BST) and will be 
televised by Channel 4. 

The elite 14, nominated by an 
international panel of hand!-' 
cappers, are announced today. 
They include Cigar, top of the 
International Classification af- 
ter his emphatic win in the 
Breeders' Cup Classic. 

Cigar heads a three-strong 
American team while Ma- 
hogany, a seven-times Group 
One winner in Australia, is one 
of two horses from the South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Europe’s three are Pentire, 
from the Newmarket yard of 
Geoff Wragg, and Freedom 


RESULTS 


SOUTHWELL 

UL25: L UfllWiaWiwCBoW 12 -U 
2 . Card Apia 33-1; 3. JMfcenaa T» Nab 
12- J. 10 rao. 4-0 few Beauman ffttf. 2%. 
1V«. (Lord Huntingdon, West Kstey). Tate 
£1X60; £2.30, £4.70. £L80. OF: £11650. 
CSF: £263.83. Trtcasc £4327.76. Tito; 
£190.70; a pool of £166-53 Is canted for- 
wart to me Z30 at UngfteM today. 

1250: L S 8 MRftZNE U Weaert 4-1; 2. 
I>W Maw 5-4 tow: 3. Hi Bach 13-2. 9 no. 
Hd, 6 . (Mae S Hal, MWfleham). Tate 
£430; £140, £110. £2.70. DR £4 7a CSR 
£9.46. Ttost £29.73. Tna £1130. Non Run- 
ner See Goa. 

1.15: 1. WMH0R5T (io Huram) 5-4 faw 
2. SMtegr fete IB-1; 3. Uekjtkefcj 6-L 9 
ran. 3. SVx. ID Menofe, ThfesW. Tote £230; 
£U0. £430, £2.40. OF: £1730. CSF: 
£21.92. TWasc £91-30. Trto: £47.60. 

14S: 1 . Wm BtBBCT u Fannine) 8-15 
for. 2. Ml tel 5-1; 3. Bart* C a rte r 
20-1 8 rat ¥«, IV*- (K VcUiBbs. Lantoouml 
Tste£170; £110. £170. £33g Dfc £330. 
CSF: £3.93. 

2 JS: LYQISO U Weaver) 8-11 for; 2. 2rt 
50-1; 3. Mdtlte Hart 9-110 laa, 3a Vs- 
IM Johnston, Mxfcteftam). Tate £170; 
£120. £11.40, £150. DP. £4430. CSF: 
£32-38. Tito: £96.70. Most booties are treat- 
ing the unplaced 5-2 second-ftnourtte Tanfyar 
(who was. in &ct — owing to a ca* ft ras- 
tafien ilentify— Lot* Style) as a non-turner. 

245: lOURTMINCsrisie) 14-1; 2.8m- 
hrt Had 3-1 tar, 3. MMra 7-2. 11 am. 3, 
A. u Wharton, Mahon Mowbray). Trtc 
£2430: £5.50. £150. £2.10. OF: £52.00. 
CSR r gi-qn Trtcasc £173.40. Trto: £292.40. 

3.15: 1«8TS 6 MB£ 0 Faming) 33-1 
Z Wete Mda* 13-2: 3. Draartv 100-30 
fyz. i 2 ra.lV*. 3%. UWharem, Melton Moo- 
bray). Tote £3130; £9-00, £120, £180. 
DF: £9180. CSF: £23553. Tna £7830. Wt 

l °iSl Wnt SOBKL (J St**) 12-L 2. 
Ammw Vrtn 12-1; 3. M> 6-1 9 rt- 

2-3 favDrCtffluL. Vx.lVi.1A Harrison, WO- 
dehanl. Tote £25.40; £69a £3.70. £490. 
OF: £156-40. CSF? £129.84, TnCflSU 
£869.12. Tno: £7170. 

Racesot: £344.50. Qaafcob £1&30- 
Race 6 : £56.64. HeeoS: £3.78. 

BYestetdav's meeting at Lingfield 
was abaodowd (course waistogged)- 
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Richest race puts Godolphin ambitions 
on world stage. Chris Corrigan reports 


Cry and Pennefcamp, both 
trained in France by Andre 
Fabre. 

Two Japanese horses repre- 
sent Asia, while the final places 
are being kept for the home 
side. Oaks winner Moonshell, 
Internationa] Stakes winner 
Hailing, plus Annus Mirabilis 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 

NAP: Around The Gale 
(Leicester 1245) 

NB: Daily Sport Girl 
(Leicester 345) ' 


and Cezanne represent the 
United Arab Emirates. 

All four UAE horses are 
owned by Godolphin, the Mak- 
toum family’s expanding train- 
ing operation. The Cup event in 
March is part of their desire to 
firmly establish Dubai on the 
world raring circuit. 

Pentire is the only British- 
trained horse selected by the 
panel, though there are nu- 


merous reserves, including 
Bahri, Celtic Swing and 
Tamure. 

Pentire’s only defeat of the 
season came at the hands of 
Lanuntarra in the King George 
at Ascot in July and yesterday 
his trainer, Geoff Wragg, com- 
mented: “Lei’s put it this way 
- he has been entered in the 
race and we are definitely think- 
ing about running.” 

If Pentire lines up. then he 
could be competing against Je- 
une, a former inmate ofWragg’s 
stable who went on to win the 
Melbourne Cup. 

But the most exciting entry is 
Cigar. IBs owner, Allen Paulson 
has staled that his intentions for 
the horse are the Donn Hand- 
icap in Florida in February, fol- 
lowed by the Santa Anita 
Handicap in early March, and 
then to send Cigar to Dubai. 

Geoffrey Gibbs, senior hand- 
i capper at the British Horse rac- 
ing Board, said: “I can think of 
no international horse race in 


my experience that was pre- 
sented with such a high quali- 
ty entry of candidates, and an 
intimate field with such signif- 
icant achievements m important 
races worldwide.” 

Gibbs went on: “We were 
charged with selecting four 
horses from the Emirates, three 
from the Americas, three from 
Europe, two from Asia and 
two from Oceania. So we were 
looking for the best horses in 
each geographical area, taking 
into account that the race is run 
over 10 furlongs. We took the 
distance into account as well as 
the surface.” 

In the event of- defectors 
from the selected list, replace- 
ments from the 53 reserves will 
be nominated by a committee. 
Connections of Celtic Swing had 
hoped their colt could rebuild 
his reputation in Dubai but 
they need others to drop out to 
stand a chance of a run. 

DUBAI WOWJ) CUP (Provisional field): 
THE AMERICAS: Cigar, L'Camere. Soul 
OfTYW Matter. ASIA: Lively Mount, Tai- 
k Btaard. EUROPE: Freedom Cry, 
Fennekamp. Pentire. OCEANIA: Je- 
une. Mahogany UAE: Annus MnabRis. 
Cezanne, Hailing, Moonshell. 


Trainer saddles wrong horse 


There was chaos in the betting 
ring at Southwell yesterday af- 
ter it was discovered that a 
wrong horse had run in the fifth 
race. Loch Style, due to run in 
a seven-furlong race at 3.15, 
contested a mile-and-a-half 
contest at 2.15, running in the 
name of stablemate Taniyar. 

“Taniyar”, trained by Reg 
Hollinshead, 72, was a well- 


backed 5-2 second favourite 
but, raring over a trip five fur- 
longs further than thought suit- 
able, finished seventh, beaten 
over 40 lengths. “I can only 
apologise to the people who 
have had a few quid on,” 
Hollinshead said. “It has nev- 
er happened to me before.” 
One punter, Philip Marshall 
from Sutton-in-Ashfiefd, had 


more than a few quid on. He 
placed £700 on the horse he 
thought was Taruyar. “This is an 
absolute disgrace. He’d have 
been 33-1 if we’d known it was 
Loch Style,” Marshall said. 

Most bookmakers are treat- 
ing “lanryar” as a non-runner. 
The Southwell stewards have re- 
ferred the matter to the Jock- 
ey Club. 
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HYPERION 

L30 Dattay Flyer 2 jOO Rowlandsons Charm Z30 
Burnt Sienna 3 j 00 Sharp Tfcrfli 330 Anzio 4 j 00 
China Castle 
COING:SamtetL 

ST ALJA 6f sod Im euufcfc; remainder tznfcfe- 
OEAW ADVANTAGE: low mmbers best 5KC 

Left-hand, fd»rp uixiiitting cocrse- 

■ Rftcccoorae is southeast oT town on B2028 Edaibc1dg» rt»4 
UnsfieU nuhwy nation fserred for London Vfcun) adjoins eoiMfc. 
ADMISSION: All cndos&res 59. CAR PASS: Club S3; remain- 
der free. 


HLDKEBED HBSTinUfcCower Bright ( laO* But Rye*' ITHQ). 
WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DAIS: P*gebay (.130) woo here on 
Thmiter. at <fld Enwtartww Cham (£40). China Costf* (4JN» 
wonnStomiwtBonFiVtey. 

LONG-DISTANCE BDNNE2& Domoor (4.00) & Tbonaoan* 
State (4.00) travel 270 miles from M Johnston's MUdkhwu sta- 
ble In North Yorkshire. Copperbrlfihc (1.30), Ultra Barley 
(2.00), rtgeboy (3m UtUu BMt(UQ> & China C-Ue ( 4 . 00 ) 
cover 270 mites foam P Haslian's yard m the sane location- 

rs-onl VICTORY MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDEN 
SHAKES (CLASS F) £3^00 3YD 5f 

1 045044 COPPER BROU (5) P Hasten 90 JFtetunefi 

2 03- UWErrUffi TO W Mir 90 J Wearer 2 

3 32- HMWWWieiI3«CMunw 9 0 MTefcWt3 

4 nOCSCC- BCM0Nm»(2J)PHD»ftE83 1 Qatee 1 

5 0050 80iraWBSC8EMIf4B5NMacaui4y89-SBote»ffl5 

6 MRV«UAIteB89 — SDWTOS4 

-Siedmtf- 

HFnwa 11-10 Him Ptewr, 2-1 Bortoa tfthi 6-1 Dadqf H»er. 12-1 
ttsy OA 14-1 Oamr 0-1 entente &■«» 

roTvSl RENOWN CWttHN6SWKES(OASSB 
} ZAJU [ £4JQQ added 3YP 7f 

1 143011- UURA»RErW«a»PHBTOt95 -MBp|rtffl2 

2 162028 (4atGAZmPRN»^HeBiangi^WaM0(7)6 

3 01251-6 OOMBffiSWWWkHBnnmaiD ^.^IterterS 

4 124300- WHK;lESII®3TOWJMoo®8B - JPEpn g 

s a my awBpo)j««us 8 i ■ T ™“; 

e 43^2 M4RMDSlRSr(E]{BF)PBens80 KptaT 

7 00^1 SitSgsoie^sweLftbgBD J 

8 25304-0 WWNUT(7)JEWe«80-. 8 B*rtrt 8 

~B*starmt- 

| bETOWP 3-1 Item 7-2 Ftefo Sat. 4^1 

Matte Sort M Dnrttti, 84 BaW, 12 -lrtw 

n=rofri WARSPffE HANDffiAP {CLASS F) t3^00 

1 526030- »e»8E»WAH*41D0 J Stehffi g 

2 BOBHUONmOAtitflPteSSa— t Mw j 

3 4005M ®ewrammPHi^S92_^»fca«asi 

4 130003- BMOEBS MUGHIBt C23 W ) * 3 33 __J QrfonlD 

I swwe5DMtt«{3tRf»n«5a8 

0 .nmrrH SQfeHBBsS 


3 061336. HWffSCiHACU) [D>J»*Xire486 IFEtfa* 

9 SB0024- NABATO (P) Mrs N MMUOy 8 8 5 TA*tey(7)2 

10 400606 PAOHCaBL(41)BPaBng4 83 AOtel2 

U 04006 PNVMMWSM CTO M Bel 4 8 3 Jflhate7 

12 033406 BU»«maaMF WTOJ^ 681-JBMWB«hf7)» 

B£rPC3-lRrte6oa,5-lRte.6-1 0 | i ai iItetfrtnr , 7-l Crtea r a rtiin , 
61 Ftedog Wetenh. 5M. Baste, 10-1 tend Stew. 12-1 ofoea 

o n fv l HOOD SELLING HANDICAP (CLASS G) 
L™rJ £3^50 added lm5f 

1 620653- SHWPTMRR1 [4^ B Smart 5 9 10 HCoetene J 

2 003450 OWROUS HUE (28) CMJraySS 7 I*»w4 

3 640563- ramertt [USA) (22) (CD) A Moore 7 9 4__C»dy Monk 1 

4 000066 7aB>HBS(7)(CJBI**«i7S2 NW^anlO 

5 QO00QF NSMMM4E04)JMom5B2 IFE«anl3 

6 000065 SOKSW(7)BGutty4 90 Xfete* 

7 300446 HUMl (50) P Mean 4 813 SSrtanfi 

8 0006 aSMNS48(96LMm4 810 NMantoll 

9 04000-0 I8UU1A (5) J Sheetian 4 8 10 M Fenton U 

10 522306 MMWCm{2nMA«t4Sfi MBtert(5)8 

11 620600 HUKU STOW (21) N Lffinodan 4 8 6— T G MelH0te 12 

12 153856 OUGSWTOPfiasSa^ P ft we n a r f7)5 

13 3C6063- AUteC5mMTOMUner483 CMneoR7 

14 040506 SE45U6ST RYHt (4® J Lflng 9 8 Z. 7fMB(7)13 

15 movy BttWORUBt«8PP*»teU1081 — toMwan{7)3 

-25dsctead- 

BEnwa: 114 Step tlwB, 7-2 Iteyate. 61 Afeta Stan, 61 SoVtj, 
61 Wtt, M-l Carets Mate, 16-1 Ntepha*. o«te> Umn 

p5^5nl REPULSE HANDICAP (CLASS O) £5,450 
OeOV added flf 

1 106305- HWWrSiBfitTOCMji9|4100 NMUtlO 

2 255034 QB4T (26) (CtJ| 4 UjM 4 100 QuftrHaofeS 

3 010606 SPEWS! (87) (C0J P Hana 7 9 13 ISte*p]8 

4 4Q0446 aOCKVRl£Pre(22}SQ*4$ll — WWov*7 

5 316006 UUW(HEBrTOnnPHrtm4 99 I«tewr2 

6 104416 MG»(22J(Q®)BPsbC« 598 .Ttesl 

7 00231-0 FOUR OF 5PUE5 (ffl (C0i P Ewns 5 9 6 — SSwdiall 

8 004021- R0B0IMBCBi){CniLWnl88eHal495-IFEte>u 

9 006006 QF«a»|54)TODitelnJones492 AHada?r6 

ID 40004-1 PAGOny (5) (CQ P faded! 792 (7aJ JtteteaQ I 

22 020234- SBWE«RWTO® H «»d491 Gqv Hmod (7) 4 

12 1D06W «l»WHWRB!p)BMBBt«|4811 A CtBk 3 j 

13 020606 PHESCMMCE(W)(CD|MUe0BrBck58S_JIRadbt8 

-13 dadared- 

BETOttM Hotels 61 PagNMjr, 61 Cten^ 162 SqrtCrerta, 
Few ef Spades, 7-lSpertr, tfotoaht Usher, 61 oflws 

I a /UTI NELSON HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5^50 
L™rJ added 3TOlm2f 

1 001- aEUESBWTOBP*<97 ~ACt»8 

3 06X0- Bl£En2B?p5)Rlnp3m97 BBI^l 

3 5006 B0WH2QST0 (64) R &SS 9 3 0 Banted 2 

4 541 nsmaaOE(US|}TORGM»>92 SSadn5 

5 160061 GmA(WSII£{4)PHaslam813(Sa) IFtetenlO 

« 54431- nCBM0m£SM7EW(CD>MJi*r5mSrt 

DawMdteioll 

7 052- Siam8FaU»r«S}f?MnnsiS21 .6 Carter 7 

8 056 TOURWtmeSluaDfrTSlMMISg. — MFaotn3 

9 <00121 OMMR{43)MJtfnsaiB8 MN«w6 

10 3006t6 SUn«0rn)TMfe86 10rt9 

11 55006 WHAN BffftESS {23} B Pew 7 12 TTMtea4 

-lldadared- 

B£ITW& 114 KisKSgOete, 4-1 Ttertw Estate, 94 Starts Fadcw, 
62 Dtsaoon, 32* BeSeh Say, 62 Otea Casde, fitee Bjw. *4 STO* 


JtmdBHilO 

— I FB^r 13 

JQ*oS 

-SSrteae 
-NAtimmll 
JIFntapU 
JHBoMOS 
Mdotete 12 
9to»*r(7JS 

JTHUtnU 


D TiUJUv antuiw n — 

7 005006 WBn!E(OTfifla» 4ST - 


HYPSOON 

12.45 Around The Gale 2.45 CalBsoe Bay 

t-is Fairies FareweU (nb) 3J5 Coot Clown 
L45 Eastern Kb^c S45 Cawarra boy 

205 MASTER ORCHESTRA (nap) 

GOING: Soh (hurdles); Chases: Good. 

■ R^fn-haixl, undulating course, with a aragfcl mile. Run-in of 250yds, 

■ Racecourse is 2 miles sorth-eost of payoff AS. Ldceslcr railway station {Lmdon, & 
Paneras - ShetMd One) over 2 miles away. ADMISSION: dirt £12; TattersaUsSS; Sl- 
ier Rime SI. (accompanied under- 16s free). Free eacecsrds. CAE EASE: Free. Stiver 
Ring Car Park - £12 admka car and fbar occupants. 


■ LEADING TBAINBRS^ M C Pipe— 20 wbineia from 75 runrengtvesaSDoceasro- 
co of 26.7K and a loss to a £ 1 le«ef state of -£24.20, Mrs J F&ntas — 13 winners, 67 
mnnera, 22 . 8 %, -S12.01; D Ntehotem — 12 women. 46numm.26-l»b. +£14364; 
N J Heodereoa — 6 winners, 1 7 runners, 35JHt, +£J 1.16 ; O Sherwood — 5 win- 

nos, U runners, 33,7%. +£1764; J WVtee 5 wtnnere, 16 nmneis, 336W; +£17^0; 

N A Twfatoo-Doriea — 6 Winners, 18 runners, 2744k, -£5.66. 

■LEADING JOCKETSe K Dmeoody . — 11 winners. 68 lUes, 1 9%. -S2S.16; A Hagrtre 
— fl winners. 66 rides, !<U%,-£2Slfl6; WMarstoa— 7vrtanera,Krides, 13 j 6«,+S5^1; 
C UeweOyB — 6 winners. 27 rides, MA, +£644; M A Fitzgerald - 6 Wnnas 31 
nrtes, 19.4V -£059; NWUUamaoa -^ 6 wtnnas 34 rides, 1 7^6, -£2.75. 

WINNERS IN THB LOOT SEVEN DATS: None. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Miss Sorter (3.46) navel* 183 miles hmn H Howe's 
Ctakfardbridge. stables in Devon. Toeys Gift (1.16), Celdri (1.46) A Cool Clown 
(8.161 cover 176 mile* from M Pipe's Nlchotohayne yard in Devtm. 

li'o *EC| NOMAD NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) (DIV I) £3^00 added 

L±±^2bi Penalty Vaue £3431 

1 21-56 4B0UCTHESALETO(TJ WhtedDGando&5U5 MDwyw 

2 Bum UOT0teOmapftex«GU4R teaman 5 U5 H Bateiw (3) 

3 COUNT OF RJVOSS JWtCAIAagm] KMoc^l6U5 UHl 

4 £50 FFH7S BOV p3) CF H teeris} J Wito 6 11 5 DBatey 

5 1-5 GORDON TO Ms C N Rb] d SRAenon 5 U 5 LHwwfy 

6 P »HUIHIl»pl)ntose»Ttfotei5115 teatefy 

7 3 MBBC£f3D(MBrifMaOMRjPirnsi5115 Wl te stnn 

8 JUST FLAMENCO Ms 5 U Meranl M R>ar 5 US JRjw 

9 0 IMSIB 1 PAiciOss TO ffw Stoerionaang ArowTuma 6 11 5 SMdM 

10 O 0 UO WO BCN (20) 6 J M Nonrt M Chapman 5 11 5 WVferttagtoa 

U 1 - 3UPRB4EGBa7IWp2«3IWESJirjJ0ld7U5 ^JOteraa 

12 T 0 UNB LUOor (The Ueky Pamarsftp) 1 Netua 5 11 5 Jloscb 

13 10 HOUSEDffl>CTOI®)PJl®»)AN*N6110 PHMa 

14 5 VnRMDEWMT{&3)tl1Na6teFJoKlanSUO lloddw 

15 P0 jHSW3OSSIUS«TOlMsAterireMn«NT»ia»>^3B*s4107 — CUenefoe 

1G 56 FOREST WL (40) OtooStopPlo^raDnei Itartewig] J S9eefng4 102 — POrilpteu 

-16 dadoed > 

BETTMG: 7-4 /hound Tka 6 do, »-l teMeoea, 61 SiRna Gertn, 161 JUt Hauanca, Cote 
tdRandsf*, 12-1 Mater Pa e tf c r. 261 atew 
19» Great Marquess 8 U 12 D Brtoatar 2-5 (N A IvHavOares) Ua 
FORM CUDS 

ti ^ rn aw Beaoda. vno awd a vwy tauojaete mpraaia n vrian vmnng te orty sort ail temper a 
Sandown cn hesiyOnte li Fatnwy, lodsnmatoS Dd iiteSjua < cnanca ttoamoUMillE GMJE 
may te ma K more fovert Hrt a U-tintrier e stetonare and usefo hudaMhossr Bales Catear. 
Awx) We an cU an assy «one> ofa towper at Mi Mint on teftsh growl on tno second of 
only wo sara » nann te mate a satstetny hu>te«dNwi behnd Laare at o stronAHUi race 

a£*u»eadylaHiwrttiHeD»Jewnl»n«iM'enfc*ieng 9 i 6 «titpta»to»*irt*« 8 nMandj 8 Man- 
nno. Bowreup Jos and Kte*>m Of Shades (both wmaril a Tw*s» n« nmt there art Ooi nudt 
d Wteam te IM don enp hn) on n be a pranwMg S«d bated Oowi Equcny and pm- 

ots wmer Dwotnvenio at (taydodton In %st run Mr lute HeV hse notiuAie uawigon m 
shomn&ma&fD^te^ccrtiaavm&frilYm<ouL Steeftac«XM)T»CSME 

pTTel NOMAD NOVK£ WJRDLE (CLASS E) (DIV I) £3,200 added 
L~rJ 2m Penalty Value £3^71 

1 MNBMLHOOO(USA)04RtetH}KMaf9n5U.S ASSrtfl 

2 6 AUEBffl PSWff (241)(D J Cwoi DCon6115 .-DBrtdgsator 

3 0 BMWNCaUTO0fo6WB«lMWhnB*iB115 BStepto 

4 R5P DOWTOR8£rWSIGWTOffe^'^CBtiC*s5115 6 Mqr 

5 MS'- 60UJCN lORQUE fTretor 1 SfrChJ R Bataman 9 11 5 JiBadhaoa(3) 

6 0 UK£N0mTO(Um9SteteMBHKni9Tt5115 IFIMay 

7 6 SCOTTISH aajffll {25) IWtemJ KaSyl P \Wtter B 11 5 RHcteol 

8 UR5P- SNPUT ASmUB-P20) OOaddodaCladBon5115 WHortreja 

9 OP SQrt » iTO SnwgieOTOMg*n«DMWRRaiila6U5 BPnrt 

10 50 WMM*l£TO(GP3«*n*evTurt5115 LNMqr 

U 3 MREB RHEdHl (821 WECShemeortlSSherwod 6110 OUptos 

12 044. MDUNSUMMD pS 8 ) IF J Swisriiyt vha itena Jcnes 6 11 0 DByraa 

13 RUB7RUS (Mb D Montsl G Ottojd 5 11 0 P1K Way (3) 

14 0 SPRWGHHLD RHYME (168) fThe EqJUsCUS RSuwi^5 11 D BGtenga 

15 30 IPRWfr TOOwnAL«*nteil)PEodes41D7 A P McCoy 

16 4 TOWS MR (S!J Okie Chip G«Mi) M Rj» 4 10 2 lOAona 

T iiaflaoil 

hEmNC: 2-1 Tsoys GWt. 7-1 F*UMFavMB,S-lDontfo>tetartt, 61 Mteal Hood, 10-1 Gold- 
totTteqae, 12-1 Itea Haw. Scottte BteM, 14-n m a rt e , lA-logwa 

1996: See 12A5 

RMMGUK 

Teeya 6 tt « tarty to tie M the tagB in Me water Aran, dtar a pwrtsngtanh In a tinted Mml 
ua Thyrrw a Notbnffwa. She tea decent on the Fla taA year and on her tea rw on lte tom won a 
aCMumsr daBier here war a rrds However, a ms film on tin occasion and B h Urty id en v*y «s+ 
ng BdreL Tor^ te tan M titot lag end tiw MMnfrtead RMRBS BkREWai. rntfit hariiB dw 0 iand 
benei. Sne tads whence, ner tlsrd of » Md Day Owe n a Doneasw bunper being her oriy 
nn but rtws by BnadMOKl oul d a mare tin has ataaOy produced wo tonw%N<iten and afl k be 
a tai aagtar man a (Meaner. Miere m mb canymg a te t* ofeoretton. tawflWe ou ota Deep 
Run mare and ?l»id be mae aead ty nfiys than ehen fended belina Satous onatassa- 

lacsa itosatti lari oma- He'd arapec "e* behmd la Round s Waralck on hS noaiouEing. te- 

dte Swrt teMdabOyan her only mo am ner Nurkbs tea wan She date star mpnwmem. 

6 psfenaO id trisfi mport Jarmy, Setettec OWES RfiDWli. 

MAC] DCWE SELUNG HMOKAP HURDLE (CLASS GJ £2£00 added 
2m PenMty value £2*49 

1 15504P caiausTOTOlHBtenMRaTOa«MPiiei 2 i 20 ****** 

2 06CP51 KAV!R09E8mi{26)(E9(UreGBIDBwnr)MrsMU*cB1112 BFaofemfG) 

3 4M642 «nMronHW(US«)TOUF«^G0ttT¥l6116 PTOpayPI 

4 {H>3fP ERlflrtO (54) (IFOMaley) WCtoy 7114 Bey late (3) 

5 200056 EASmMWaC(22h(naheChteelteeCU9G Barnet 8113 D Watt (5) 

9 63P364 PRSffiQC [K (P V Vtaeyl R Hwd 5 11 3 Bfoacby 

7 A/31M WXMCW®Uart6Efl®a9U2 IRKmaaigi 

8 00 lrt BN OttUWTO0fe»fote«HBiWMBf0ean4112 — LAartR 

9 005460 WLMIH<NETO«COffiS0WJD«*i91D13- AteRpte 


ID 143309- 97fKA4USEptt(t9<^S»ftdr«a4i>BUBnttff01O12-»JLUeM4« 

11 OllW TOUCH SUB 1 H 6 ) (CD) (H 1 Mannas) H Hamers 6 10 11 jarAWtetia(7) - 

12 032000 SUJNSraETO(B5eaOMsLntfiadl5109 MfifcMdc 

13 P03 WOW00U TO (DCSCotkDM OsotboS 10 9 BMMa&rtM 

14 OHfF- PI«a«*»™aOTia^W5BP4on8)fifto9108-. * P McCoy 

15 FP0060 URB*NL12B9iteCJCdeRHa^s6108 TOawwDap) 

16 0PS5- OHWXBtetTOMBMRBaamoidPBeanineiO? RSqfla 

17 8R5 PgSUKTO(Mn0Ttahy)DBddel4U)3 DJBattH 

18 8000 DOZBi DBWM (USA) (5) (i*s Syte J Man 4 10 3 WRy 

19 6QM80 DBllVfnlOW|39PNM9AJtnes8102 SCarenRI 

20 34& WRQ(42}|ttsNnaCkMMriLJ8Ml5100 — W8tt*(7) 

2t MOP smWHW!ETOWOrttR«NWiead7»0 teWMeteifT) 

22 4M> KBMK(<7) (Ms jULMgeOtes 1110^)6100 Mtater 

- 22 dKMrag- 

Mnteffl wctfic lOtt Tnre herefep ftfl? S» S^tt BHe 9sr 8b, to* SK4U. 

BfimNe; 1« Hoattorie Gte, MMaitictem, 7-1 Cdiete, 61 IMntt 161 Dranfanoo, Ert 
ereMe^c, 12-1 Daaart Pretete, Uy Uatenne. 14-1 HtftogU, 161 eterv. 

19SS: into Deed (USA) 5 10 8 G tafley 61 (W J M usson) lfi on 
FORM CUBE 

Ater a prenoiam n» on too and a tat mte here r Ncteter, MMIH 0 RME OBI (Topped back a 
tm nits at Twcadsr the ttsaaig momn me an a* a Bnwnqg mar Ubb Nwanrt and MAM. 
The «d pul up a good dtot on Ms 6 a oat* n a year and b 12b bear P hr 15 teiete. Hb rtndd 
note a <we of c te htk. tut Hrttome Om eas never ewg bgt CBtfidto-tteiK «ree tan 
lure and e» contain ltie torn. Cricks was plied up rtw taHad off a w second bst In that an M 
ite ati deiaeMr enn new te Rneti. feteficun 8 (nek h «b gate ster srttang 
kh Marty aid stodrtrtngaarewigBrattBnOiiiane In e nmtoatf hudeai Doneasw. Thai has bean 
M bet elbt b aae ami held tad to tea dam i larefegite Kang grand. ftBpotonamss pn 
My I rtmuw sane hope, ehfc DMeat Hwe brt lanOcmped. Srirtn HflWIHORE QLB£ 


rs i ' g ~| BREEDON NOVICE HANDICAP OtASE (CLASS D) £5£00 
added Sot Penalty Value £4,521 

1 35-11F1 BRMSLBML BUCK |299(FeMK Bated Ptectiofe 7 120 A P McCoy 

2 B>2F1 MASm(0RCHESI1M(3B)miHaid«PBRna6Nn)htBHKn9t7u7 IFTMay 

3 4QI246P MttraFDUT(59 (MsCteeSredti) D NfovtBn 6 114 IteHM 

4 250&P3 UIW6DmTOlN8rtOw*HWOStenwod7114 lOdsna 

5 2265-24 aMRUOUGH (38) fl J WKfcy) D Ganddfo 7 13 4 HD^ier 

6 /3320-6 MAH FOR AU. SEASON (USA)A SNBtfted ti HoCI^S IQ 114 TOwwwtep) 

7 P1W52 IMVSBALMAfiV (334) ftteMSdODteaflCBAtaniMHC Bnxfo 7 11 3-^1 Matey 

8 3MT23 g DRl ffl P WNCBS (48) Qteefc MoGniyl Ms I4anaa Jonea 8 11 1 DByrav 

9 4542-64 IMmC MONT (3S) (Tiewr Hef7¥T»i^ M Harmow 7 10 9 MrCBmarp) 

10 Q/64953 MMnHWTO<TOVSteDMdiotaon710& AM*** 

11 202-F GURSON COMMMXR (54) (BF) r%tert Qg&$ Mem Time! 7 10 6 — PCwtemy 

12 534512 «KnUKTOTO0MnhfiteBPteoeh)NKaidnon71O3 MARtenM 

13 0ft 33 LONG REACH |S7) HrxlOy ) N T*aw>aa«3 S ID 0 ClkMte 

14 34544-P AHM.CmfCI7)fflGajtey)C9n*h710O MTOte 

35 F406FP U>«MMSSI£TOi^Ctt)R9fltetti*10O RBdtefy 

— «jg 

ANncmaa^cKU TfMTundbRnie^dttarig/SateSa 12 ft 4ar9 Oy9alOt. LD^ngttksOe 
fta 136. 

BETTnfiE lt-4 Mater Oictestm, 9-2 BaaUelM Badt, 11-2 BtC After, 7-2 Alrtrak, 15-2 fiorry- 

‘iM.I'li 'll ~ ' j -■— - 

1995: teieid HUM 6 1091 R Ktetetfi 161 (CBpten T A fteswl I7wi 
PORMOJK 

teipoatt-B-pointtenerAMOTROIBlErnMaasnMteowrt Wbre£aBfyngIWMlsntatfirt- 

betore the second laa m foeng dear on (he n*v« to Dm Sedge Waite. A reel tost d 
aam te ad Mb tengRUng-Dw coreams vdt am tamurBnrteW Brt owiheraainmg 

poait-toponv m Hand, aho has non Ow three dans m Mich he las cotnplBtBd the cause. The pay 
has nawr mote A baft easy, imng to be pushed along ■ « d the ora tun fie s a lazy nfwdbal and 
blnMfs on today shodd art iwn up. Banytart art te dree mdse tar Ow IH ome aw feroeo. 
Site iui Oto promsinginKfti nMcaf da£a.yetdtta^isha tendeacutto (heffouto, neoteeas 
ly and up too teang for ha today. Big Alter aes hamg only ns thw) oubng oaei tenees tern a 
ten teM BelM Chudi iw d Herefod. Ihere teuid be anpioeiiKre n Iwil (Hmaal Mtfn ■ a 
hose »on scope and the mate and shape d a ctaner. Ke races tn softer pound tor dw tat time an 
twees and nxyaef iaae the tarn of fas dweprewus sans wy ttend Afrftte aw teamed to hare 
pit as ck» aa la dd n> Rouessaaeny a Soutfite. Neuenhetost, he te only a Ipn tept and he 
md tertan Cm lwwte, tea aodd haw frisned dnd of Arafc n Sharp fWormert race aiWn 
canton In Naemted he OatWfalBnal me tail, are mom oil Sdedton MAS1ER OROC5IRA 

| o ACl GROBY NOVICE CHASE (CLASS E) £4^00 added 2m If 
L^Z^J Penalty value £3^45 

1 5-36F4I AH»WTOlNSaprt«*iBlG&wp)5 7U9 lU rtepi 

2 256F33 CMlBOEBWTOTO«WtedOShenwod7 119 lOtbom 

3 2F7-451 «Mmi£NaiftTO(teofa 46 npneeBiflMBintn«) 8 U 9 RRoiant 

4 1433/2-3 ARCIK KMSMAN TO TO (Urs R E itontoid N TwEtavDSMes 8 11 3 CUertyn 

5 503SOP- BALAAT (US^ (29^ (Abn Mam) M Qopnan 0 11 3 WWatthpa 

6 RW/ft C0PPSI CAB 1 £ (718) CDovapr Lsdy Scotfl C Srrlih 9 11 3 MRanpw 

7 AW0P6 0CA91TW AEEPQ 1 (267) © J M B fi^ol 8 11 3 TDtecoota (5) 

8 6 nmtlN (44Q (Lae Botes) J Bradey 6 11 3 Rtote«(3) 

9 4P- iMXlHElD(341)(M>sLCTdyudMsLTretorT113 KSURtfe 

10 23SWB PEE HE PMtSON TO TO WE Sbrt 1047113 T&W&am 

U 260433- FWHASlOtt(253)U0oyfeCbnnncbDntMH8nmni7U3 — NhCBonaarO) 

12 mats SOUntAMPION ( 2 S) (Kpdjns) B BaMng6 11 3 A P McCoy 

13 &0 SPARK FMU TO OforertiRacneCUnPEcdes 6113 OtetertlS) 

14 P 0 O nanttamTOUertR«tendftttwTiinl6U3 L Haney 

15 24S32S- SUPaC0*IKtttSenpsBtodepRl«8113 AMa 0 *e 

-ISdactorad- 

WttWO— i«m*4 ttfcl l — n7-d.te>teFteaa,GH to < dteB» 31H 8otete^ 
tea. rn srawr Cte, 16-1 AedMB, 20-1 etm 
1995: asm Say 7 11 3 M Rtedd 30-U IH J Hentason) Han 
FORM BUIE 

teh tvotofc torn three sans — he traced i« d unraaer m Dewten - CAUlSOE BAT a* has steto- I 
thtogtn prm oer fenoes. Hoamer. ha lor tools tar. Ha ws dBpuug * at «w Una fence art) fofc lom 
at Notor^iam «4en terg and the tattor lea paw on so bear toeU Cutetan Chelenpe at Haydock. The 
da&r B AtcBc ten Me vas a amt luile. Tha 1994 Supreme Noaeatf Ktea aovrer raced onv 
onoa taez season daogi kpsy and needed Ns comeback nn on the fct « Neann Abba last morah. 
Ifogata Bay has shown abldy but k irfHrty » be able to cope ate me pmonfe, bom of ter were 
m*i superior ouertudes. SoiecttaK CAUiSOE BAY. 

CKEFDUN CLAIHWG HUtDLE (CLASS F) £3,000 added 
3m Penalty Vttie £ 2^00 

1 24P2-30 GRACE CARD (S3) (D)(Q A RandonlR Woodlouse 10 11 10 M Dwyer 

2 5UM4PP- ROCtmTO(TOm<rtUGrtRMN1tetorHlateUlll0^3&aito>toBree 

3 20 A 1 - 6 F 6 SIORHDIBllTO(D|(MBSteByRBBE«n)KBalByT1110 TJMapbyPI 

4 4SEB66 MQDWCmWTO^SBtelNMonUlllO Wfty 

5 3-36128 FERSMNVBNTO(KCBaaepKBrt6U.7 Alhonttaa 

6 m-2Pl mitrummOCFagalJtatlDllT 8 Radon ($) 

7 69X230 Con’S! COL (38) PA Uoyd) Whiner 6 114 BUpte 

8 PfF- mMBt {282}McUU9MH)n)8UwafyT 7114 0 IHflfiw i fQ 

9 D BUOIBU) (94) Ibfos M E FtaatonQ Mss M Rodsnd 5 11 2 Breylym 

10 000ft BBttBS (823) (DaalC ftefl ISwh 8 111 R Darts 

U 112 f-fF COa CLOWN niMsPDBnMtoiUPpe 9 ill OBtUptadar 

12 P R 0 BOlCN( 2 B 3 Jff»Gfh 8 rtJohnaaty 9 Ul Hans 

13 680066 ftSIHOi PlEASIBE [26) fC) (Vte Vater* VtooCO KBute 8 10 12 ALantep) 

14 R ft WE A0XHAN7 {784) *ks G P Seycarl F htfjftf B 1012 M Foster 

15 0P54-25 WUAMSBnft(48)O8MacMI)Kaite71012 MAFfogandd 

16 0123W HUAKSTOlRnesrtUsSSnWi 61010 UrPHanay (7) 

17 321-015 WWTOmBMMWrijWMBGlDlD DDsrty 

18 P4W CTONWDTO(G(te(fone(tortJrtRLtenSI09 IStetoffl 

39 065060 Urt AHte mmWddeun Semen tovestonentsUdlW Day BIO 9 BayUte(3) 

2D OQD-lfO BOOBSaiOttlUffiTOmteBOate/aartaiOS RFmrnR 

-Mtocted- 

BEI7IIR: 10630 IM I Rg, 51 fart! Vleai, 6-1 Coot COM, 61 ten Cord, 161 Sbanu Dnm, 
tt d ra Qrt a t , 12-1 ofticra 

1995: Caste Secret 9 11 8 D / BureM 62 (D BuchaO t3ian 
form susie 

CteaCOriLB decent steymghmtfcr n he day. raced only wee tea nam and Ws tno runs Bite year haw 
bean a kng aey trtoa Ws DesL Another one afo oho seeos to haw tea te way b Steen Dnm. anew- 
as WEL I Hy ceams as piod b ewr ater hs SB-tongtii Wn to a 2m5f dotner d Rrwcesotr tosr motfi 
Note Vtev aes aAsady beaten atoen bought dram a the thro tan to im rata. Cool Ctean had been 
0 (f tor wo stesonspn* to bea« teed ito«oOwpstoar to NouatrtoateMosngBf chance pyiunwig 
arte dtai tte NVv. He was puled up and dstnxtoM n a chase al tear on Nw Years Day, so iA herd 
ID as tar much TO9 ha has Wflmd. Ms J99E-3 totm aodd ostantr fo pwd anoupt aiw del Hoe 
ID be vaulted In Ok beorg. Watt and An Mob stay M Cay and lie frR-nanM S MSgnd » cnrtm 
hwHunCtopian tan net Copper TO. Setodtoo: mUHX 


I o n g I LBCE5TER AMATEUR ftfiJERS* HANDICAP HIRDEE (CLASS 
F> £3*000 added 2m Penalty Value £2£79 

1 60QP PWITBaiWII TOWS SMWaetaC James 7 12 2 MrMWdtan{7) 

2 ft AW OOMM A fO gAR) (7B7) lEdato ftepsj C teh 6 12 7 MrPfrtpSfT) 

3 30242-4 GDtiWCO pD2) W (fi M Price) G Poce 9 11 30 — Mr J tea* (7) 

4 522SM1 c«(CUS» 0 W {<!) (Wa I4as*t?i iwijon iWoon) C Jams 8 11 9 Mr £ Janes f7) 

5 66206 ATOS0ffLTOtWI(ArtiPannertto»FMapfo5118 MbssEDupa 

6 F0W2-5 BiMWMTOtrt£HHeartrt£H(tteil 6 » N Start (5) 

7 4B52-4P CWlttBTO<EHDagy)NEte*7115 MrStete 

8 Plll-46 MUSPOWOaTOP}(BJUPtepi)BUe*Bl|(t7UO Jftr 1 LUartyn (5J 

9 1060P SBBtNCAlECTCTP»ffrt)FJgtan61013 — Mr M Jadnca (7) 

10 624060 CHDM>ORi43)(l’V&iB4ACml51012 — .JMCBaoaerPt 

11 356135 RWFlESTOiEosrfteYteMrCltopreJMOBpraanfllDB ItoMMaddoylT) 
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ssasorts wo seconds fiom Han Of Span, MdwouU foe n«dadtBnw at Heretort bafcre Chnstmas 
itarlw* dffer almost 14 months. MedtaDWY SPORT QRL 
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The English club scene does not need radical surgery. 
just need to do what they ar e alre ady doing, but rather^ener 

a., -u b^c b«An onii. unit m’ver mmnete with thu South, hauo chiottn tivirnrninniK iiAtnitA I ^ I baatfne Saracens. Nothing unusual moment. But even iT J r ^ d;mii „ the are 23. Saracens also relied 


By all accounts, this has been any- 
thing but a good season in English 
rugby. The way they tell iLyou have 
to feel sorry for all' those television 
experts, former players and rugby 
correspondents who have each and 
every Saturday afternoon ruined as 
the First Division clubs systematic- 
ally destroy the sport. 

Leicester's win at Bath on Sat- 
urday - only the fourth there by a 
visiting side in the history of the 
league, remember - was roundly 
rubbished, especially by the grand 
figure of Norman Hadley on Rugby 
Special on Sunday afternoon. 

The fashion .ble view seems to be 
that the English dub scene is a desert 
- devoid of ambition, genuine com- 
petition, skilL emerging talent, ideas, 
facilities or hope for the future. 
Leicester's win was a disgrace. We 


will never compete with the South- 
ern hemisphere at this rate, will we? 
We will never have a game into 
which television will be eager to 
pump its millions: never have decent 
grounds or decent games played 
upon them this way, will we? 

Well, certainly not just yet, but we 
should not be without hope. Let us 
begin in the middle - the pitch - 
where the evidence of a wandering 
watcher, armed with his satellite 
dish for home comfort, is that more 
sides are at least trying to play Jack 
Rowell's much-vaunted “dynamic’' 
game than at any time in the past five 
years. In the First Division, only 
Leicester (whose forwards are too far 
ahead of their backs), Bristol (who 
are not very good) and Gloucester 
( even worse ) have seldom tried to set 
a decent pace. Even West Hartlepool 


have stuck to tbeir principles, despite 
their parlous position. 

Of the others, Bath have often 
token the game to a different level 
(their first half-hour at Harlequins 
earlier in the seasoD was amply daz- 
zling, for example), Whsps and 
Saracens, who have met in two of 
the faster games of the year, have 
tried, while Sale have been a con- 
stant joy whenever (and it has not 
been often enough) the cameras 
have been on them. 

Which leads us to Saturday's 
game at the Rec, and the scathing 
comments of the experts. Good 
grief, here are Leicester, desperate 
to close ground on Bath, with that 
front row, that man in the second 
row, and that giant in the back row. 
playing against the most mobile, flex- 
ible side in the league on a pitch 



HUGH BATESON 


on rugby 

where rice would grow happily, and 
they are expected to fling the ball 
about It would not happen in Auck- 
land and it was never going to hap- 
pen here. 

At the same time in north Lon- 
don, by way of diversion, Wisps were 


h earing Saracens. Nothing unusual 
there, of course; except that they re- 
ally should not have done. Saracens, 
no longer the poor relations but still, 
in the best possible sense, the most 
inhospitable place for a visiting 
side, created a real variety of 
chances in the first half - all through 
vibrant movement and invention - 
and bat for letting the last pass go 
astray would have won. Add in yes- 
terday's little signing and a lot more 
work on the practice pitch, and they 
would have done. 

The point is that the English dub 
scene does not need radical surgery, 
the players just need to do what they 
are already doing rather better. 

A seriously competitive league 
helps that, of course, although I do 
not suppose many Bath players feel 
it is a soft division just ar the 


moment. But even if it wreJtis "g 
going to stay so for long- “j 

tapet the First I*m « 
years’ time (just before the next 
World Cup). Bath aiebnng ^ 
lenged not just by Leicester, Har 
lequins and Wasps but also by 
Northampton and Nevvxastle with 
Sale (now firmJv connected to Man- 
chester United) and the newly 
housed and financed Saracens 
breathing down their necks. Where 
are the easy games? 

That wifi, in turn, harden tne 
vounger plavers. Not that we are 
totally devoid of them now. Back to 
Southgate on Saturday. The match 
was marketed (posters around the 
area and on sale in the clubhouse 
afterwards) as “The Crunch be- 
tween two back-row forwards, An- 
thony Diprose of Saracens and 


Lawrence DaUaglio of Wasps- Both 
are 23 Saracens also relied heavily 
on their brilliant open-side flanker 

Richard Hill, who is 22, while per- 
haps the decisive figure in the match 
waT Andy Gomareafl. the Wasps 
scrum-half, who is 23. Alt are in= 
vol ved with England squads. 

This does not mean that every- 
thing is going as smoothly as a 
Leicester line-out. Of course, there 
are bad games - there always have 

been, and always will be. A personal 

erouse is the apparent fixation with 
Die short-side; Toulouse’s wonder- 
ful second try on Sunday shows what 
width can achieve. But at club lev- 
el, the signs seem to the non-coach- 
ing eye to be better than they were. 
And for England? That is another 
story altogether. . ' 

Alan Watkins is cm hauday 


Bisham boys 
becoming men 


S uch has been the casual- 
ty rate among fledgling 
British tennis players that 
the sight of one placed as high 
as No 3 in the world junior rank- 
ings was bound to cause much 
blinking and rubbing of eyes. 

It was not a blip on the In- 
ternational Tennis Federation's 
computer. Martin Lee, a left- 
hander from Worthing. Sussex, 
who marks his 18th birthday on 
Saturday, did indeed end 1995 
in that era /ted position. 

A sense of proportion is rec- 
ommended. however. Wc should 
bear in mind in particular what 
befell James Baily immediately 
after the Hampshire p/aver be- 
came the Iasi Briton to be hailed 
as a prodigy on the strength of 
winning the Australian Open ju- 
nior singles title on the eve of his 
18th birthday in 1W. 

Given a clear indication of 
how ludicrous media expecta- 
tion can be - he was asked by a 
radio interviewer how it fell to 
be called the next Fred Perry - 
Baily willed when attempting to 
make a transition to the rigours 
of the professional tour and was 
quickly lost to the game. 

Baily was not the only British 
junior to make an impression in 
Melbourne on that occasion. 
The 15 -vcar-old Jamie Delga- 
do was a semi-finalist, reviving 
memories of the hyperbole 
from some quarters which ac- 
companied his victory in the 
Under-14 Championship at the 
Orange Bowl in Florida to- 
wards the end of 1991. 

Delgado, although diminu- 
tive for the power-driven mod- 
em game, continues to work in 
the hope of breaking dear of the 
satellite and challenger circuits. 
He stands at No 18 in Britain 
and No 562 in the world. 

Jl was evident three years ago 
that BaQy and Delgado had ben- 
efited from travelling together 
for junior tournaments during 
an eight-month period prior to 
the Australian Open, when 


With a Briton rated at No 3 in the junior 
world rankings and a clutch of promising 
players, British tennis is at last emerging 
from its dark age. John Roberts reports 


both were coached by Stephen 
Shaw. Delgado made the point 
that they worked as a team. Bai- 
ly adding that they fed off each 
other's progress. * 

Perhaps the most encouraging 
aspect of Lee's elevation is that 
he has not advanced in isolation, 
hut is symptomatic of a general 
improvement in the standard of 
the nation's junior boys. 

Lee. it may be remembered, 
won last year's Wimbledon 
boys' doubles title in partnership 


‘Even in the final 
of the juniors 
they looked like 
two little boys 
playing two men’ 


with James Trotman. a 16-year- 
old from Ipswich. The Under- 
14 squad of Simon Dickson, 
Mari: Hilton. Nick Greenhouse 
and Alan Mackin won the 
World Junior Team Champi- 
onship in Japan and the Euro- 
pean Team Championship in 
Spain, and Dickson, from 
Stockport, was runner-up at 
the Orange Bowl. 

These players, and others in 
the junior system, are showing 
promise at an opportune time. 
The men's game in Britain ap- 
pears to be on the up. the ar- 
rival of the Canadian-born Greg 
Rusedski coinciding with con- 
firmation that Tim Henman, the 
national champion, is an in- 
ternational contender of gen- 
uine potential (both are in the 
world's top 100). 


David Lloyd has imbued the 
Davis Cup squad with opti- 
mism anil in an endeavour to 
secure a better future, the Lawn 
Tennis Association's training 
and development department 
has been streamlined specifi- 
cally for the professional game 
with the intention of plugging 
holes through which many a 
prospect has disappeared. 

At grass roots, the emergence 
of Lee and his fellows reflects 
well on the Rover LTA School 
at Bisham Abbey, although nur- 
turing talent has provedlo be a 
slow, difficult process. “Eighteen 
months ago I was so frustrated 
I felt like jumping off the end 
of the bridge," admitted Ian 
Barclay, who coaches the 
Bisham boys. “We virtually 
hadn't achieved anything in the 
first two and a half years." 

Barclay, of course, ranks 
among an elite group of men- 
tors who have experienced the 
thrill of a protege’s triumph at 
Wimbledon. Pat Cash offering 
his thanks in spectacular fash- 
ion in 1987 by clambering over 
spectators to embrace the coach. 

Back on his home territoiy to 
coax the British boys through ju- 
nior events leading up to the 
.Australian Open, which starts 
next Monday, Barclay recount- 
ed the gradual change of for- 
tune which emanated from the 
courts of Bisham. 

“It all started in January last 
year, when Simon Dickson won 
his first international tourna- 
ment,* 1 he said. “Then one thing 
led to another, and they aU start- 
ed winning. It’s the same old sto- 
ry. it's as easy to catch the winning 
disease as the losing disease. 

“Martin Lee started to win 
tournaments which I thought 



Happy together: Martin Lee (right) and James Trotman point to a bright future by winning the Wimbledon junior doubles title Photograph: Allsport 


beyond his ability, and he kept 
doing it. He just kept getting 
better and better and working 
harder. Unfortunately. James 
Trotman was out for six months 
with glandular fever, so that pul 
an end to that. And the previ- 
ous 14 months he'd had stress 
fractures in both feet. We'd had 
all sorts of problems." 

Trotman. having recovered 
for Wimbledon, continued his 
progress by’ winning the national 
Under- IS title, in Lee's ab- 
sence, at Nottingham in August 
and reached the third round of 
the juniors at the United States 
Open in September. 

“We have three boys at the 
school who are world class." 
Barclay enthused. “You don't say 
that unless they've really proved 


themselves. They've been giving 
away age and strength every 
tournament and still coming up. 
So I was sort of staggered, but 
not foolish enough to say that 
we re anywhere near there yet" 

.Although Barclay had heard 
that British players tended to be 
late developers, he was aston- 
ished to discover the extent to 
which it was true. “I think 
British kids are still growing 
when everybody else has fin- 
ished.” he said. “I think some 
of our boys are still growing at 
IS. 19. it could be 2u, which is 
most unusual. They are trying 
to catch up all the lime, and ju- 
nior tennis is getting tougher 
and tougher. 

“All the ben's, except for Simon 
Dickson, were verv immature. 


phvsicalh and menially. They 
wemed to be light years behind 
the Europeans ana the rest of the 
world. The Europeans are just 
huge. There are guys in the 
Under- 1 4s this year well in ex- 
cess of 6ft 2 in and nft 3in. 

“Martin and James are just 
on 6ft tail and weigh lOst some- 
thing. They're playing guys w ho 
are 12st and 13s every time they 
walk on the court, so they've 
been out-powered and oul- 
physicued. Even in the final of 
the Wimbledon juniors, they 
walked out looking like two lit- 
Ue boys playing two men. 

“It's something we've had to 
put up with and tned not to wor- 
ry about. It's the way you han- 
dle iL It's a matter of being 
patient. In the past, everybody's 


been trying to sprint before 
they could crawl There’s no way 
my guys will do that. Tve said to 
them that it's so much better to 
be king of the junior palace be- 
fore you move into the senior 
palace. It means then that vouH 
always be the kids' peers, and 
anything that comes from un- 
derneath you is never going to 
be a worry . 

“What used to happen with 
the British boys, because they 
were unsuccessful most of the 
time, is they'd have one flash- 
in-the-pan win and then disap- 
pear. The way I’ve always 
worked is that you stick in 
there, and if you're No 1 seed 
you've got to bear the brunt of 
ihe pressure, and that’s what 
Martin's goi to do. He was No 


1 seed in tournaments in Amer- 
ica and he handled it very well 
but he’s got to leant to handle 
il on a day-to-day basis.” 

The self-belief and self-mo- 
tivation Barclay is aiming for 
would be apparent the moment 
his pupils stepped on a court - 
“it's like putting a sprinter in the 
stable with a draught horse - ’ - 
and he is certain that this is the 
bonus of success as juniors. 

“There are no short cuts, it’s 
just a matter of getting out there 
and doing the work.” he said. 
“We’ve done so much travelling 
I don't think they’d even recog- 
nise their parents, and I think 
if they went home their dog 
would bite them." 

Crueller reactions have been 
known. 
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£40,000 to be won 


| QUESTIONS OF SPORT CLAIM COUPON 

■ Tuesday 9 January 1996 

J To claim prizes up to £10 

; DO NOT PHONE 

I 

• Take this coupon to any of the participating 
f Newsagents listed who will give you your prize 
J instantly. 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


! POSTCODE. TELEPHONE. 


{ To the Newsagent: Please check the card is 
• correct and give the reader the value of their 
j prize. Send this coupon or details supplied on 
i plain paper together with the winning card to 
' your head office for full redemption. 

— 


Today we are giving you another sporting chance of an instant 
win. 

In Saturday's paper, and Sunday's Independent on Sunday, 
there was a Questions Of Sport multi-choice scratch card each 
of which, if you answer three sporting questions correctly, gives 
you the chance of an instant cash prize from £1 to £1,000. 

You don't have to be an obsessive fan to play - a good general 
sporting knowledge should suffice. But remember, you only get 
one chance to answer each question, so if you are in any doubt, 
check it out. 

The card contains eight games so you can play daily through to 
Friday 12 January 

And as well as the daily instant cash prizes there is a weekly 
accumulator prize of £5,000 
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HOW TO PLAY 

Today we are playing the section of the card 
dated Tuesday 9 January. Below are three 
sporting questions, each with three possible 
answers coded as A, B and C. Scratch off your 
answer to Question Thirteen, either A,B or C in 
the Q13 column then repeat for Q14 and Q15. 

THE QUESTIONS 

Q13 In Test Cricket, who is England’s highest 
total run scorer? 

A: Graham Gooch 
B: David Gower 
C: Geoffrey Boycott 

Q1A Which snooker player is known as 
Whirlwind because of the speed of his play? 

A: Alex Higgins 
B: Stephen Hendry 
C: Jimmy White 


Q 15 In which sport might you 
or a Spare? 

A: Ten-pin bowling 
B: Curling 
C: Ice hockey 


score a Strike 


MPOR1ANT: Scratch off ONE tetter only, for each 
question. 

If you reveal three identical cash amounts on any 
one section on any one day, you win that 
amount. After you have played 'the last game on. 
your card, total the cash amounts you have 
revealed. If your total is £5,000 you vwn or share 
the £5,000 accumulator prize. 

HOWTO CLAIM 

If you hove revealed three identical cash 
amounts of £10 or under, DO NOT PHONE Take 
the claim coupon OR a piece of plain paper with 
your name and address on It PLUS the relevant 
section of tiie card to one of the newsagents 
listed befow. For prizes over £10, phone 01254 
683666 (Irish Republic 0044 1254 683666) 

. between 10.30am and 4pm Monday to 
Saturday. 

Participating newsagents: WH Smith, John 
Menzies, Forbuqys, Marti ns/RS McColl, Dillons, 
Gibbs, Macs, Supercigs, United News Shops, 

Star News, K Balfour, Eason , GT News, 

Paperchain - Village Store, Paper Shop. 

If you have any difficulty redeeming your card 
and coupon for a prize send both to: 

Independent Questions Of Sport claims, PO Box 
60, Burnley, BB10 1SH. 


RULES 

X. No purchase necessary. Cards are freely available 
from newsagents or by sending a large sae id: 
Independent Questions Of Sport Card Request, PO Box 
41, Blackburn X. BB2 6AG. One card per request. 

2. The prizes for each game will be awarded to the 
player or players making a successful daim. 

3. All claims are subject to scrutiny and cards must 
be intact to be eligible for a pnze. Cards with printing 
errors are void. 

4. Winners must agree to the publication of their 
names and photographs in The Independent end The 
independent On Sunday. 


6- Should more prizes be claimed than are available 
in any prize categpiy, for any reason, a simple draw 
will take place for the prize. 

6. Persons under 16 years old, employees of 
Newspaper Publishing pic.. Mirror Group, Europrim 
Promotions Ltd.. Newspaper Publishing pic retail 
agents, their agents and families are not allowed to 
play. 

7. The Editors' decisions are final in att matters 
relating to the games. No correspondence can be 
entered into. 

8. Newspaper Publishing pic reserve the right to stoo 
the game at any time and change the conditions. 
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Illness hinders 
Sampras’ plans 


Tennis 


L^st hurrah: CastJeford fans cheer a try at Wftefdon Road for the final time on a winter evening. The summer and Super League beckons for 'Cas' Photograph: Robert Hailam 



Pfete Sampras is suffering from 
flu and has withdrawn from a 
warm-up event in Melbourne 

this week, but the world No 1 
is sriD set to play in next week’s 
Australian Open, the years 
first Grand Slam event. 

“Pete a high temperature 

and is sick with a fever, said Jeff 
Schwartz, Sampras’s pezsonal 
manager. “Rste saw die Ctaonial 
Classic as the key element tohis 
Australian Open preparation 
and is bitterly disappointed.” 
Schwartz said that Sampras has 
been advised by doctors not (o 
fly until bis condition improves. 

Andre Agassi said yesterday 
he has fully recovered from a 
nagging chest-muscle injury 
and is ready to defend his Aus- 
tralian Open title. 

The American arrived m 
Melbourne to complete his 
preparations for the tournament 
and was confident about bis 
prospects. “It’s nice to be 
healthy again, feeling ready, 
and to start off here is a good 
feeling for me,” he said. 

Agassi will play in the eight- 
man Colonial Classic event 
which runs from tomorrow to 
Saturday at Kooyong to round 
off his build-up. His injury ruled 
him out of the Davis Cup final 
against Russia in Moscow last 
month, and he said lack of match 
fitness was his major concern. 


Belgium's Sabine Appehnans 
failed to last the distance in a 
marathon battle with Mariaan 
De Swardt of South Africa in 
the Peters International tour- 
nament. 

Appelmans was forced to 
default in the first-round match 
with dehydration and cramp af- 
ter 2hr ?flmm in the fierce Syd- 
ney sunshine at White City, 
giving De Swardt a 6-7, 7-6. 
6-5 victory. 

Steffi Grafs jailed father has 
refused to testify before a pan- 
el investigating allegations that 
officials knew taxes were not be- 
ing paid on millions of his 
daughter’s earnings. 

Peter Grafs attorney, Steffen 
Ufer, said yesterday that bis 
client turned down a request by 
a state parliamentary commit- 
tee to testify today, citing his 
right to remain silent to avoid 
self-incrimination. 

Graf, 57, was arrested in Au- 
gust for allegedly failing to pay 
taxes on some DM50m (£23 m) 
of his daughter’s tennis earnings 
between 19S9and 1992. Justice 
officials have rejected Grafs ap- 
peals to be released on bond, 
saying he might attempt to de- 
stroy evidence or flee the coun- 
try to avoid prosecution. 

Steffi Graf is believed to have 
earned up to DM120m, includ- 
ing endowments and payments 
to take part in tournaments, 
since she turned professional in 
1982. 


S upporters of Castieford 
RLFC have suffered 
many disappointments in 
recent months, but until last 
weekend these had generally 
beep’while their team was on 
the pitch. Now. though, even 
half-time can bring bad news. 
“Our match with Bradford,” the 
announcer said, “scheduled for 
next Sunday, has been re- 
arranged for this Friday 
evening." A low groan emerged 
from the terraces. “Bloody tel- 
ly,” one woman muttered. 

In irulh, it was less a groan 
than a sigh, heavy with resig- 
nation. The telly has already 
made many changes in the land 
of league , but those are as 
nothing compared with what is 
to come. No longer content with 
moving a match by two days, the 
deal with Sky to create the new 
Super League has moved the 
whole sport through two entire 
phases of the year, from winter 
to summer. The new season be- 
gins in March, and over the 
weekend of 18 August, for 
heaven s sake, the visitors will 
be Paris. There will surely be 
tremors at kick-off time in the 
graveyard where Cas’s founders 
were laid lo rest. 

Sunday's match against Hal- 
ifax, then, was to be the last ever 
played on a winter s afternoon 
at Wbeldon Road, just three 
miles from the M62. the route 
which picks fts way from west to 


Rivals resume 
their hostilities 

Ice hockey 

A fortnight after their last dash, 
Nottingham Panthers and Shef- 
field Steelers were again in- 
volved in a fractious local derby, 
writes Steve finder. 

When Ken Priestlay put 
Sheffield 2-1 ahead near die end 
of the first period, it was the 
signal for the two sides to en- 
gage in the sort of altercation 
that marks their meetings. Five 
Steelers and four ftnthers men 
were sent to the penalty bench. 

Two minutes from the end, 
Simon Hunt of Nottingham 
and Chris Kell and of Sheffield 
were thrown out of the game. 
Then, with 39 seconds to go. 
Garth Premak scored for Not- 
tingham to tie the match 3-3. 


blow the winds of change i Keegan asks for 

attitude at Arsenal 


east through rugby league coun- 
try like a main arteiy . Wheldon 
Road has been Castleford’s 
borne since they joined up in 
1926. and until recently it has 
been the sort of small, unas- 
suming stadium where the fans 
knew where they stood - in 
many cases, behind the tine 
which the Tigers were attacking 
in the first half, and then down 
at the other end in (he second. 
Now, though, the half-time 
tramp down the touchline may 
be one of the few traditions to 
survive the switch to summer. 

Many fans, it is true, welcome 
the change. “I’m all for sitting 


Greg Wood savours the passing of an 
age as rugby league sheds its winter 
skin for Sky’s heady summer sheen 


in the nice sunshine in my 
shorts and T-shirt," one Kix fol- 
lower of 20 years’ standing said. 
“You’D get better crowds, the 
game wUJ be faster and it wfll 
flow better. Who wants to sit 
here and freeze? "As be spoke, 
an eye-watering Arctic wind 
continued its full-frontal as- 
sault on the grandstand and all 
but made h is point for him. 

Yet others regret the trans- 


formation of Lheir game, and in 
particular its imposition from 
above. “They say this will speed 
the game up," Paul Morton, an- 
other travelling supporter, said, 
“but they’ve already speeded it 
up too much. You don't need a 
pack any more, 13 wingers, will 
do the job. We were quite hap- 
py going up and down theM62; 
we don’t want to go to France 
to watch a game. 


“But then they never asked 
us, they never asked the people 
who pay their money every 
week. They just announced it 
and then told the dubs who was 
going to merge and who would 
play where." 

The new money raises many 
concerns. “It’ll be a Super 
League with one super dub, 
Wigan, and there’ll be nothing 
for the rest, and chibs like these 
will go out of business if they tty 
to compete. Already some play- 
ers are worth double what they 
used to be. And now that 
they’re running everything to 
suit the television, what happens 


Bentley seeks a winter with Rotherham 


Halifax’s international winger. 
John Bentley, has denied that 
he is planning to leave the code 
to return lo rugby union with 
Rotherham. 

Bentley, who was capped by 
England as a centre during bis 
days with Sale, has since rep- 
resented both Great Britain 
and England at rugby league. 
He says that the limit of his am- 
bitions in union is to play for the 
Courage League Third Division 
side during the rugby league 
dose-season. 

“Nothing is decided yet, as 
I’ve got to get the board’s say- 
so first," said the 29-year-old 


Bentley, who recently signed a 
three-year, full-time contract to 
play for Halifax in the Super 
League. “One thing I can con- 
firm is that I will be at Halifax 
for the next three years.” 

The Halifax chief executive, 
Nigel Wood, said: “John Bent- 
ley has approached the board 
about the possibility of playing 
rugby union during the dose sea- 
son. Although still under dis- 
cussion, it is sure that certain 
financial and insurance consid- 
erations would be required to 
protect the dub's investment in 
(he player before this scenario 
could even be contemplated." 


Steve Prescott is available for 
St Helens’ Regal Trophy final 
against Wigan on Saturday, de- 
spite being rested against Whr- 
nngton on Sunday with a knee 
injury. 

Prescott is now in competi- 
tion with Dainty Arnold for the 
full-back position, but the long- 
term casualties-ftjul Newlove, 
Anthony Sullivan and Chris 
Joynt - are ail still rated doubt- 
fid, along with Jan Pickavance 
and Vila Matautia, who picked 
up injuries in the Warrington 
game on Sunday. 

Their final opponents, 
Wigan, will play three matches 


in the last week of the season 
to dinch the Stones Centenary 
Championship. They will meet 
Bradford at home next Tuesday, 
Sheffield Eagles at the Don \&1- 
ley Stadium on the Friday and 
Leeds at home on the Sunday. 

Wigan need just one point to 
make mathematically certain of 
their seventh successive title. 
Even that will be unnecessary 
if Leeds drop a point in their re- 
arranged borne match against 
Oldham tomorrow night 

The former Great Britain 
full-back, AJan Tkit, has beeD re- 
called for his first start in the 
Leeds team since November. 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Scots dubs oppose SRU stand 


Rugby Union 

The stand-offs between clubs 
and unions, which have already 
afflicted English and Welsh rug- 
by in the nascent professional 
era, yesterday came into the 
open in Scotland too when e^ht 
leading dubs combined to force 
a special general meeting of the 
Scottish RU on the subject of 
Europe, writes Steve Bale. 

When the meeting is held at 
Murrayfield within the next six 
weeks, these dubs, which in- 
clude the champions, Mel rose, 
will need a two-thirds majority 
of the entire membership to 
overturn an SRU committee de- 
cision to enter districts in the 
European Cup next season. 

The inaugural competition, 
without Scottish or English 
participation, reached a 


triumphant conclusion with 
Sunday’s final between Cardiff 
and Toulouse, a match which 
has left the bigger Scottish 
chibs eager for access when the 
Scots join an expanded 20- 
team format which wfll include 
English dubs. 

It is the contention of Mel- 
rose and their peer group that 
the best players will gravitate to 
the best clubs to form an elite, 
capable not only of being com- 
petitive, but also generating 
the fervour shown by Sunday's 
finalists. 

The alternative view most 
prominently expressed by the 
SRLTs rugby director, Jim Tbifer, 
holds that Scottish dubs would 
stand no chance against the 
Ekes of Cardiff and Toulouse, es- 
periaOy if the inaugural final is 
anything to go by. 


American football 

(APtay-oflK NFC Mori-final: DaBas 30 
PhtecWpNa 15. AFC samt-dnal: Korea C«y 
7 IndanapoSs 10. 

Basketball 

71m Garrett, the American forward, has 
signed for three- times Wtembtey play- 
off winners Worthing Bears, subject to 
receiving a uwk permit 
NBA; la Cappers 101 Vancouver 93; Dallas 
11 7 Bosfcrj 9ft Dsnwr 96 LALakss 93: Port- 
land 113 Minnesota 97. 

Bumesm league 

P W L PtS 

Lonrfoa Toarats 16 13 3 26 

StwfTMd Sharks 15 12 


Cricket 

WORLD MASTERS SSBES (Sbnjah): Eegand 
231 to 4 (45 ousts: M W Gatltng 101. V P T*r- 
ly 65); We« hte 233 to 5 M-i mm: DL 
Haynea 125. 1 V A Retort* BO). Wret Mm ■*» 
by fhm ufcMrta. 

TOUR MATCH (WtaegBtW, HZ) Hnal day of 
thtc ZntoHw* 274 to 7oee ID L Ho^nor, 
86, A Flower 73) and 207 to 4 oac (G Rarer 
S3. A Cortona S9noi; Near Zealand AeadwwM 
213 to Idas (R A lawson 113na. M 0 Set S3) 
and 103 to L Mote* (town. 

SHEFFIELD SMOA (PWtfa) IM day of toon 
Sou* AuGOafia 235 (D S Lehman 62. J A 
» EU and 260 Mhmann lEl_GSBe»0 


r 15 U 

...J5 10 

10 


Worthing Been 15 __ 

Derby Sturm 17 10 

Hnnm&ain BuMs....l4 7 
Doncaster Panthers .47 7 

Thames Vsfay Here* 17 7 

Wane art e Comets — 16 6 

Cheater let* — .18 4 

Leicester Riders 15 4 

.—16 2 


10 14 

10 14 
10 12 

14 8 


! Western Au8Ba* 377 (M ftJSMy K.GB 
Hem 66) are 209-9 (M Uwen der SS, 1 lan&r 
Slim; 1 Gfiosptt 6-66). Match dee. 

NEW ZEALAND TEAM (Hnt Tsat v Zlmhaim*, 
UwmWnn , 4tretiwg&ii toite y fr L K Garmon (cart, 
set). 8 A Voire. C M Spearman. AC Pam. S 
P narW R G teoM, C L Catms. 0 N Paiai. N 
i tods. G R lorandga. 8 J Kannady. K J Wbotb- 
My, G I AML 

COOPERS AMD UTBRAND WORLD RAMOHOS: 
Batsmee: IS R Wauffi (Aus) S20pts; 2 B C leta 
Wit 688; 3 mamam-d-Hati mate 82S: 4 me 
W ap* (Acs) 794; E J C Attorn |WI) 781; 6 M J 
suer (Aute 765: 7 M A Tayto lAua) 747; 8 S R 


11 

14 


fwteulter (ted) 737; 9 G A ftefc (Eng) Tift 10 
! (Enjp 708. Other Eng: U M A Ather- 
ton 701:20RTSmCR82ftaGA7SUmn57ft 


GPT*WpeC 


Baring 

The United States Supreme court In 
WasWr^too yesterday rejected an ap- 
peal by the tonrier heavyweight cham- 
pion, Mite Tyson. seeWng to overturn 
Hs 1992 conviction tor rape. 


87 R C Ruasd 397; 90 M R Rarttoakreft 2S6. 
Bmtacs IS K tftone (Alr) 874; 2CELAnt- 
nram (M) 862; 3 A R KunUe (hd) 82ft 4 W»rn 
Attain CPaX) 606; 5 A A Donald ®AI 79ft « I R 
Genoa IWT! rat 7 P S £> man (SAj 766; 8 
H H Streak (Ziirt 745: B- C A Wkisn <vw). K C 
G Benreian (M) 725. Eqp 17 D G OorkGSft 20 
A R C Ftesat 588; 27 P A i DaFretos 48ft 28 0 
E Malcolm 474: 36 D Gou0i 40ft 47 PJ Mar- 
tin 307; SI R K ttnpaortft 278; 68 M WMan- 
son ISO; 73 MC tut 14ft 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


If the W Cup is thetomance of foot- 
ball it is also a provider of fleeting 
fame, of the Mod Scott Entersby 
enjoyed on 26 November, 1978. 
That day he kept goal for Ketter- 
ing in a firet-round he against fllbuy 
at the aga of 15 ye&s 288 days 
and tfus became the. youngest 
player to appear in the competi- 
tion proper, a distinction he stiff 
holds. The occasion *®s swamped 
by media interest. By comparison, 
a professional career of more than' 
250 League games passed virtu- 
ally unnoticed. 

T played m a Cartsle team that 
beat Queen’s Rarit Rangers 1-0 in 
the third round in 1986 but that 
was the only d ay to compare, 
really,* Endersby said. 

Kettering won 1-0 but Tilbury 
queried the efigibifity of the former 
Cha/Jtor* and Leicester winger, 
LerweGkxe, just back from a spefl 
m America. The match was declared 
WJ« and Tilbury progressed atthe 
third attempt, after a r etfay. 

Nonetheless, the attention (fid 

Brierebynohaim. tesd^ewntuafr 



Scott Endeisby 


to a contract with Bobby Robson's 
fcswichkmn, mat season's Ojpw- 
neiSL The ftst team at ftxtman Road 

remained out of reach, howevet and 

he left after two years for Tranmae, 
subsequently serving Swindon, 
Cartisteand^ Mark before quitting the 
game in 1987 to become a pubfi- 
can. Now a^d 34 and a qualified 
ctef, ha managgs the Chequers, be- 
tween Redboume and St Atoans. 

Ttewiing around the lower di- 
visions rs nota career I »«uld rec- 
ommend but, having sad that, I 
have 0 »d memories of evety dub 
I played for," he said. 

- Jon CuSey 


TODAY’S FIXTURES 


Football 

7.30 untass seed 

END6UKH LEAGUE 7WRD 0M5I0N 
SflfingBPi v Chatter [7.4 5)— ■ .... — 
tataatfiyBUnst. 


MHO WINDSCREENS SHOD 
SOUTHERN QCIAffTER-flNAlS 
FuSvun v Brtrtpl Rovera (7.45} — 
Hereford v Northampton (7_45J__ 
PeterBOronfli v Cmch a atar (7-4S) . 
gmwstayv Brighton 


NORTHERN QUARTER-FINALS 

Blackpool vCbestsrfMd 

v Lincoln 


Yodt v Notta Curty (7.46) — 
OUVAUXHALL CONFERENCE 
Kettering v Norttawd) (7.4S) _ 
7EMNENTS SCOTTISH CUP 
SECOND ROUND REPLAY 

arec«o Oty v cyd» 

BOX’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
PRSttSTOVTStON 

PKtkkWstfevFUiM 

RafttftawsrCeWe 

FIRST DMSKM 
OyjtataBkvAWrie 


Dumbarton v DuBfeffldlne 


Dundee v Duwfen UM. 


St Johostcoev Morton 
SECOND DIVISION 
Forfar * East Rta 


ItOto DtVIStQN 

CondenteMh vEastsdritaa-. 

REPRESENTATIVE MATCH; Bnffih Sudanis 
v f* » for Kejs Park. HatfeabnS- 

BISlJEAaUEPreniteDwisJoicAyKSftjyv 
St Alters. Fast CBrisiw: Bas?<pO*® v A££\g- 
den Town, Canton Cap second round: wa- 
and Hasten v Nr^Etoruan. TIM routM: 
AUeitfrt v Regs (7.45); Tocang and 

Mitcham v Sutler UUL Carton Trophy ttwd 
round: Ware v Hemal Hempsoad; Hfeenhoe 
v OaSora S Peter r7.45). 


UNBOND LEAGUE Premier DNWdw Coi- 
Bay v Banonr. Bnley v Charley; PtesMufS 
Cup fkst rowd: Leek v Hyde; Maine v Wft- 
Un. (Mrab firrt DMrion Cap smatmfoonad 
replay: Gran Ashton v Ashum UBL 
BEAZER HOMES LEAGUE Mktad OMskM 
Snd^Wfli v Evesham (7.45); Rctnaefl v Bed- 
•acrtti. Or IteteM Cbp »concMoaad re- 
ptay. Trwtmdga v Bashfey- TMrd reunrt 
BaUxk 7om vKin&i Urn OreBanromTomi 
vGrrtey (towrs. 

JEWSON EASTERN LEAGUE PTorafer WvJ- 

stoET^traav WbsweTwn aid Pw Wood- 
bndge v tthoon. 

HStEWARD UNTIED COUNTIES LEAGUE 
CUP Second round replay: Cogsito* v Des- 
borw^L 

GREAT MttlS LEAGUE Premter DMstorc 
Bristol Manor Farm v ChipMnham. 

NORTH WEST COUNTIES LEAGUE RniDI- 
vtakJK NeecasOe Tfiun v Eastwood Haniey. 
NORTHERN LEAGUE LCL PtLS CUP IfaM 
rotflxt CbnseltvGtfitenx^i. 

UTTBUiNK EXPRESS MIDLAND ALLIANCE 
IndosttW iMuteds inacw Cup qmtom- 
rMk BtakenaU v Wilenhsfl; Oktuy v Chase- 
tonn; Sandnefl v Uotehal (7-^Si; Stratfard v 
west Mdands Potoe. 

UfOSTSLSSEX COUNTY LEAGUE Hr«tU- 
vfste rtaeehawn are T*an*e v Haohem 
YMCA. 

WMOOMSID MEW ISOS fiat DA«0ir 
Thamesmead v Bectenham. 

(JOSH LEAGUE COCACOLA HOOOUt CUP 
Fbst round tet lor Batydn v RJrtsdown; 
felijmena v Crusadera; ftteame v Ban&n 
CWWtoyv Lrtekt Lane v Aids New* V GNfl- 
tosn; Omagiy CfftMtfe. First round Me- 
□nd tee Gtoiawn v cam* RangBis. 
PONIMS LEAGUE First OMsfOIC fttftn tftoi- 
defers v NotUnRam Forest Evenon v 
Marchesur UU (7XH. Second PMafa re 
Barnsley vCovermyOty (7.0); GrimshyTaw 
v Sunitotand (7.01. 


AVON INSURANCE COMBMAttON Fkst 
DMafaar Portsmouth v Norwich (7.0); Hto- 
toid v IpawKh (2.0). 

FA YOUTH OJP ThW roereh Uvetpooi r Lu- 
ton (7.0i; Blackburn v Tranmere (7^»; Don- 
caster v OldterT) (7 AT); Hymoufi Argyte v 
Tottenham Hotspur. 

Rugby Union 

WRU WOWHK COMPETITION Pool M 

ABercvnon v Bteina (7X1); Portypool v Cross 
Keys (701. Pool ft Unbren v Dumant (TO): 
Tenby Utd v Mafterth (7J». Foot C: CamMly 
vUarmaran(7J3i;SOutf)MyesPoficevCwfi 
hguute (7.0). Pod Eh MaesKgvTon&j (7JJ); 
Yfoade/dais v ganymaen (T.0). 

Other sports 

SNOOASfc European Open puai ifymg tOur- 

nanent (BtadipooO. 


TODAYS 
NUMBER 

265,000 

l The overall number of peo- 
ple who attended the rain- 1 
affected Test cricket series in 
South Africa, despite the I 
loss of almost a third of the i 
possible playing days. 


if Murdoch pulls out in five 
years' time? There might not be 
anything left" Most fans also 
expect admission prices to rise 
sharply. If so, many say they w£D 
start to pick and choose their 
games. 

And when the serious cash 
means that winning is sudden- 
ly all that matters, what price, 
then, the famous sporting at- 
mosphere of the league audi- 
ence? The equal mix of 
commitment and good humour 
- “FORWARD BASS!" one Fax 
fan kept screaming from a less 
than perfect vantage point be- 
hind the posts ^ - might swiftly be 
honed to a less appealing edge. 

One thing, (hough, is certain: 
as Sky’s own slogan puts it, 
there’s no turning back. For dub 
owners and the game’s admin- 
istrators, Rupert Murdoch’s of- 
fer was simply too good to 
refuse. Faced with the alterna- 
tive of watching their team on 
a warm summer evening, many 
of the fans exposed to the bit- 
ter gusts at Wheldon Road last 
Sunday would agree. 

Yet disaffection, a sense of 
betrayal even, was seldom far 
away. When the Rugby League 
signed up with Sky in its cente- 
nary season, it gained much in 
terms of finance and exposure. 
Only time will tell, however, 
whether this was also the mo- 
ment when the sport started to 
lose its souL 


Football 

Reading have paid EAO.OOOfor the Ply- 
mouth Argyle goalkeeper, Nicky Ham- 
mond, who has been an loan at Bm Fak 
for a month. Plymouth paid Swindon the 
same amount for him last Simmer. 
Guinea have dedfned an offer ® replace 
Nfcsla in the African Nations’ Cup, wfoicii 

stars m South Africa on Saturday Mgj- 
rta puled out of the toumamert becawe 
of fears that players could be In dan- 
ger in South Afoca. which has led a cam- 
paign against Nigeria over the hangng 
in Wttember of nme minority rights ac- 
tivists. However, Guinea feel they have 
Ireufficent time to prepare a team. 
Nous County, of the Second DMsion, 
yesterday signed Tony Battersby, The 
Sheffield United striker, for £200.000. 
The Blades new manager, Howard 
KendaB, has sold another striker Rob 
Scott, recently on Joan at Northamp- 
ton. to Fulham for £40,000. 
TRANSFER: PM ftetton SMffieM Unnea to 
OieOarteVL 

UMN IMNSFSfc IHtoMM Ueds Uw- 
ed in NonharnjAon Town, 
nCAMJf6FfS>KRSMPmnH:<3MNBE& 
Sub 11 Ms Queers Part RangBre v LiwrpotS 
GO) ttracn 10 Feb). Moo 22 Fate Tottenham v 
west Hem t&05 Horn 10 Fete. San 25 Me Botov 
vMBrtJWBarlM &d)(lton24 Fi». SonS Mae 
Lherpoof v Aston vWa «-03 (Asm 2 Mari. Mon 

4 IMr Nwcaa&UU vUanchesvuaJ GO) (tain 
2 INLM 6 Mac Asm Vte vSteffeUWfadnw- 
dey (7.45) (from 30 Dec), Sm 17 Mac Laeas v 
Barton 14.0) (Trom 16 Mart. Saa 31 Mac Lw- 
arpod * Nracaada OM <3XJJ Won 30 Mari. 

Gokf 

Boon Ruangdt, of Thailand, beat the 
Australian Jeff Senior at the first hole 
of a sudden death playoff to win the 
l^errrw Open in Rangoon, the first pro- 
fessional tournament In Burma. 

S0N7 WORLD RAWMBft 1 6 Norman (Aurt 
13mixsaw; 2 N Mix IZm} 1051: 3 EBS (SA) 
9.77; *B tar«BriGBrt ft37; 5 C PMl (US» VE* 
6 C Montiarnerte Goo) 9 Jft 7 N Faldo (Eng 
8.19: 8 FCouipies (US) 7.78; 9 M OBM (Apen) 
ID S EBdnffon (Aua) 7.U. OOtoGB: 14 

5 Torrance Geo} 38 B Lara (En0 358: 
srMbanmAtt028KSBMJarnase«2m; 
M 0 GStorJ (Ertfl Z76; 66 H Ctok (Eng) 158; 
89 D date (N fit) 202. 




If fortune - in the shape of Les 
Ferdinand's injury-time equalis- 
er against Chelsea on Sunday - 
has already smiled on Newcas- 
tle’s FA Cup ambitions then 
their manager, Kevin Keegan, 
will be demanding more than 
another visitation from lady 
luck when bis side seeks their 
fint semi-final appearance in 20 
years against Arsenal at High- 
bury tomorrow. 

The Gunners may have been 
outclassed by the Premiership 
leaders at St James' Park only 
last Tuesday, but Keegan be- 
lieves that Newcastle’s chances 
m toe Coca-Cola Qip will be de- 
termined by “attitude", espe- 
cially as Robert Lee, the 
midfielder at the heart of his 
side, is rated doubtful with a 
sore Achilles tendon. 

“You never know what play- 
ers will do," Keegan admitted. 

we had in the second half 
against Chelsea would be fan- 
stic at Highbury. I'd like to 
knock the bafl around more and 
play a bit better. But when you 
are 1-0 down and chasing, a bit 
of panic gets in there, ha toe end 
1 was quite pleased with toe per- 
formance, but we'll need to 
step up when we play Arsenal." 


(TIW0I.C 

OfltofcAflarttv 


Da Cart (Roma Ofampr), R F 
Catena tL'Aqvta), M R oao w l 
[Rome Obnpkri- 
BOUND Apr Ranee A. Parte, 19 Jnauaq*: 
TR6ltte«aan«NeatttreapaoO;PAHDB(Bm- 
toO. W J H Waanwood (Hanaorta). P Hamah 
CKBflwtonsJ. A AdebM fflarfij: A Kfeg (Breaw 
Usav). A CT Sonmi (Wgspa); R HMdnteke 
tommy). PBTawnM tOouxsur). PS w 
tott Oa rano ij. 6 SArefaartBteto). DB— 
{Gteucastart, H Cony <Brt5teO. R Jeoktea Oto^ 
toed. A J O lar n aa (Satocans. copO. Bn- 

* cAABytto{WBaHsruva«.RLto7 

LRCKto 


eaK.ASJfaoteylOmflLX't 
artl tuacesuo. RAM (Saraoans). 


The 1-0 win against the hold- 
ers, Liverpool, at Airfield in No- 
vember sent Newcastle into the 
quarter-finals for the first time 
since they lost to Manchester 
CSty in the 1976 League Cup fi- 
nal. Earlier this year there was 
disap pointment at the same 
stage of the FA Cup when New- 
castle went out to the eventual 
winners, Everton. “You some- 
times Jet yourselves down at this 
game and sometimes it is on the 
biggest stages.’’ Keegan said. 

“Our 2-0 defeat at Manches- 
ter United dunqg the holiday pe- 
riod was a prime example, but 
we\e been to Liverpool this sea- 
son in the Coca-Cola Cup and 
were fantastic." 

The only previous meeting in 
the competition between the 
two sides came in the 1971/72 
third round when John Radford 
(two), Ray Kennedy and 
George Graham scored the 
goals in Arsenal’s 4-0 win. That 
was the season after Arsenal's 
double triumph, and Keegan is 
also on course for at least two 
trophies - and also to become 
the 10th man to have played in 
and managed championship- 
winning sides. 

“We know we can beat Ar- 
senal if we play well, but I ex- 
pect them to perform better 
than against us in the league re- 
cently," he said. 


I (Us) SO&-2; H Ctoty (Autf K tMJ 5tte0 
F 4-8 7-5 7-6L 
FETBBMIBtNAIKMIU.T0WNMfeNr(8yri- 
f Hmte afo 0 M that m«fc T Martin ftis> 

- “ * tGei) “ ‘ ‘ 

efts) e 

bt A Boetscri IFri 4-6 6-3 63; R Furtan 00 fit 


i 6-1 6-2; C Costa jEp) bt B 


Ice hockey 


UHL Qk3& 5 Gelas 2: Umcmn 3 Arnhem 

1a 


Pools am 

SCORE DRAWS (*£)! 1, 3, 8. M. 05. 21, 23. 
28. 31, 32, 41. 43. 48L 30L »- Nmc ore 


mpfZ 7. 11. 12. 30. 32, 37. Am 
lOt: 4, 16, 17. 35. 39. 44. 46. 47, «, 54, 

57. DMtand torecat: low. 


Rngty Ditioa 

JanteSteynoWs,tte Bridgend wing, has 
left Abeigavemys NeviSe Hospital af- 
ter two bays. He swallowed he tongue 
disirg Saturday’s Rret DMsion match 
at Abertiltey 

nuy (* wain, CrertR Anra Part, U jni. 
arfp MtenBBlftPVtorarf(betriCM«sn 0 ). 
i rtoKt»crt ^TVte4itoiiftjp)TreTO).Fftael- 
fi (Ftoro Cteinprtr; DDontapiaz {Mtero, Alteo- 
GOn (Ttartsoi; u Cottttta icapu, C OritodL F 
Pnvwa (an Uto)), MGteebari (Itaaso). PFa- 
dreni (Mian), O Anneb (CaonuU. A S^ortoc 
ILafen San Dons). J BwflbMr (Trevn«). 
*HB— teMPrtifc flatten Ppral. 6 


Rene Mas. of Ranee, was bemoaning 
b toss of wind after ftist claiming the 
lead in the Cape to Rio Race y^ter- 
daji His\MWtbiead 60 Corun Meteorite 
I for a more northerly route up the 
i coast just two infles to vwxJwenJ 
of Finland's Ludde Ingvall, who had a 
more sHvggsh start in Nicorette. Both 
had to give best on handicap to the 
70-foot Daly's International Insurance, 
which covered 296 miles on the sec- 
ond dajt 

Britain wffl feature In the 1996 Tbur de 
France & la >fote after Guernsey became 
the fast stop. The race, fri Jeameau One 
desists, takes the fleet In stages from 
town to town, starting at Dieppe on 7 
Jrtyi with St Peter Roit as the fits* Mop. 
They then 0 } tkwn the Atlantic coast id 
the south of Bordeaux and are then 
trucked overland for the final stages in 
the Mediterranean, finishing In Monaco. 

Speed skating 

WORLD CUP (Abnsty, Kink) More 500m 
Wood mir 1» M Kan (Japan), Y Uyaba (Japan) 

XJ3UC 3 i Irow Uroafi 37.07. ten brk 
1 A Bum* MU 37.78: 2 T Sntst (Pofi 37JBA-, 
3 K Saw (Can) 37.95. LOOfta Oww owe 1 
Y MwCe (lapanl Iron 163 hc; 2 6 w vama 
(NMh) 137.1; 3 Bwwer Gm* Me 1 

teduaUfiLTI: 2 HmYWrmwi (S Wi 1A7J6; 
3 S Metoww (find 11&66L 

Sumo 

NEWTOUt SaANDTOUBHItoa ffttew, aac- 
md day): Ifrotadoren (wen 2. ks 0) H Tout- 
sunada Quno) tt-li: Ttenaiaan 124)) N 
Hkcnouml (1-1); TornonoTora U-lftR Nnstano 
(1-1): Uanoum (1-1) tv CasH (0-2): Kasuga- 

fi» tt-ll &i Asanw o*a (0-2); OgrasMa ( 2 - 0 ) « 
Htera n w n w (l-U: Aoftsro (2-0) bt KonVn- 
M a-l); DatMtn ll-D fit OrttetenB ( 0 - 2 ); 
Ngminohana (24)) w Kotobeppu B)-2r. Asanortw 
(1-1) a Kaonoaa te (0-2)Ttte»i |i-D nt Ko- 
smana (0-2); Totatoriv 0-0) bt Mnatfuj 
( 0 - 2 ); Maizuri Q-O fit Meugwo U-l); Kaio 
Q-OJ K AMkoHne (11); Hownrewa U-D fit 
Kbiu (l-l); MusoytfKi ( 1 -D K Wakararara 
(0-21: ft fe n in ana (2-0) « Tfiovnoaaka (1*1); 
AsahvuttKa (l-l) bi Muaslnnanj (1-1); 
TafeWRans (2-0) bt Healomcae 0-1); Tonneu- 
rm (1-1) m Mtafiono (0-2). 


Temifs 

DAMS CW EuwaMw Zone Grai« dm 
( Hte roWy Kfinya 3 Botswana (r. Estoaa 2 
UflHM 1; Cw«*3 Zambta 0; bohnd 3 Dixiufi 
0 (5 Barron M A Afidouaoto £-1 DO; 0 CVQr 
beat N Ctemstfi 6-2 &0; E CoCflS and j Doran 
DtAtttortader and A^i 6-0 6-0); G<ce« 3 Tojp 
0; Bufgarta 3 Monaco 0. 

BB1SOUTH OPEN MHrS TOURNAMENT 
( A rt W— 4, IB) Stetfaa Ikat row± M Watfn 
nsem (US) tx K Carton (Den) 6-3 6-3; D Rdd 
(Cz Rep) U J Hasrt (Sam) 7-6 fr-2: A Canta 
|Sp) btJGraenftaUi (NZ) 7-5 6-2; F Oa*i fipl 
bt S Downs WZ) 6-« &3; C tUU INcri « A Hum 
fNZ)3-6 6-3 6-1; S PescosoMa W bt V 
Spades (US) 6-2 6-4: G Forget (Fn m F 


Smner CGeri 6-3 
lAhach (Cl Rep) 6-L 5-7 6-t; R Fnnrag Wort 


M Art (Odd) 6-1 7* J StdtBiteX (AuU M F 
Oewr (Bel) 6-2 6-3. Wnari stages Hat 
mnare N BRaUa (Aua) fit K Nowak (POO 6-1 6-1: 
MDeftMrttlSA) »SAppoBnan3(Be0 6-7 76 
65 detoic ACoeaer (5A) la P Stubbs (Auk) 6-2 
64); A h«scr (US) bt A GawUon (Mete 7-5 7 -5; 
A Cartoon (Swj fit H Striow (C: Rtol 4-6 6 3 
7-5; C ftian (US) Dt L McNed (US) 6-2 62 
EASMMMNWISBMnONALtAQHterSTOW. 
NMBR (Hoteart) 8te0as(htt rouwt J Wiea- 
ner (Am) bt L Lea (US) 6-2 6-3: E Ltoioineva 
(fto) blE Matareua (Rlh) g-2 4-6 6-1; Ste-Tne 
WaraffM)btLftertErew9(CzFtep»6-2 6-4: M 
Bteo uraan) bt T MMnifts Jones (US) & 1 6J: 
K OwMbp (teal fit KStUdanliM (Stock) 2-6 
7-6 63. 

AlVlOUi MENS WORLD RANKHGSc 1 PSan- 
P>» (US) 4^42pta; 2 A A0B» IUS) 4.7GS; 3 
T Mugar (AUt) 4,474; 4 B Becker (Gert 3325; 
5 M Chang (US) 3,211; B 7 KakMcv (Bus) 
23Sft 7 Tonqua (Swe) 2^05: 8 J Qounei (USi 
2^38; 9 W Fenore (SA) 2444; ID G Naruse- 
v* (Cro* US61; 11 R fttorek INah) 1584; 
12 S Broguera (Sp) 1.66b; 13 M Such (Oef) 
L653; MABowa* (Ft) 1412: lfl MRosset 
(SwIU 1391; 16 A Medmdn (Utol 1386: U 
T Mann (1)91488(38 A Haartart (MM L266; 
19 G Scholar <**) J4S& 20 A Oaudena (fo 
UM. 
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BISHAM BOYS TO MEN 

John Roberts on the blossoming of Britain’s tennis prospects 22 * j 


England begin 
their one-day 
endurance test 


Crictet 

DEREK PRINGLE 

reports from Cape Town 

It is the silly season in South 
Africa at the moment. The Jan- 
uary sales arc on and, for the 
moment at least bargain 
hunters are even thicker on the 
ground than England cricket 
supporters. But even if popular 
items like burglar alarms and 
coat-hangers are all being re- 
duced, there does not appear to 
be a similar curtailment in the 
amount of limited-over cricket 
England are about to play. 

Such is the demand for the 
frenetic “everything must go" 
style of cricket here that today’s 
day-night match at Newlands is 
merely the first of seven one -day 
internationals to be played over 
the next 14 days. This is the 
same amount of games Lhat this 
year's World Cup finalists will 
have played by the time they get 
to the “big one", scheduled for 
17 March in Lahore. 

If it seems excessive - even 
the England captain thinks sev- 
en is too many and should not 
have been agreed toby the over- 
seas tour committee at Lord’s 
- it is a necessary by-product of 
the horse-trading that goes on 
to get overseas teams to agree 


The England squads who’s come and gone 


Staying 

Gone home 

Mlhe Atherton 

Angus Fraser 

Alec Stewart 

Devon Maicotm 

Robin Smith 

Mark lion 

Graham Thorpe 

John Crawley 

Graeme Hick 

Jason Gsllian 

Jack Russell 


Dominic Cork 

New arrivals 

Dairen Gough 

Dermot Reeve 

Mark Ramprakash 

Phillip Defteitas 

Richard IWngworth 

NeB Smith 

Mike Watkinson 

Neil Fai [brother 

Peter Martin 

Craig White 


England wBI have to whittle down the current squad 
of 17 to 14 for the World Cup In f&iruaiy and March 


to play aD the counties when 
they tour England. 

However, with the amount of 
travel involved, both assign- 
ments will be hard work, though 
the World Cup - which takes 
place over four weeks and not 
two - at least affords some 
breathing space and the chance 
of allowing players to get over 
their aches and strains. 

Unless the rain returns, there 
is little chance of that happen- 
ing over the next fortnight. But 
while there is every indication 
that England will try to win the 
series, they will also “pick and 
mix" their players, using it to 
help finalise their World Cap 
squad of 14 which, under the 


Warwickshire leave 
Lara out in the cold 


Brian Lara will not be playing 
county cricket next season after 


agent, Jonathan Barnett, has 
ruled out the possibility of him 


Warwickshire yesterday opted playing for another county, 
not to re-sign him, “Brian won’t be playj 


not to re-sign him, 

Lara asked to be released 
from his contract with War- 
wickshire. claiming he was ex- 
hausted, but has since changed 
his mind. “I have recharged my 
batteries and if a really good 
offer came in from an English 
county Td be delighted to con- 
sider it," he said. 

Warwickshire now hope to 
sign the South African fast 
bowler, Shaun Pollock. “We 
expect to hear from him in the 
next week or so, and he has in- 
timated that he wants to join 
us." Dennis Amiss, the War- 
wickshire chief executive, said. 

That effectively leaves Lara 
open to offers, although bis 


“Brian won’t be playing 
county cricket next season," 
Barnett said. “We have a gen- 
tleman’s agreement with War- 
wickshire about the 1996 
season, and as far as I am con- 
cerned lhat agreement is going 
to be honoured." 

Amiss said: “We were led to 
believe there was no chance of 
him playing in England this year, 
but if there has been a change of 
mind the committee would have 
to discuss the matter.” 

Surrey, who hoped to sign 
Pollock, could go for Lara. “We 
are in search of a pace bowler," 
Paul Sheldon, their chief exec- 
utive, said. “But we would have 
to look at all the options." 
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ACROSS 

I Chemical result of smok- 
ing a joint? (6) 

5 Look lo find good cut (ri) 

S Is it ncccssaiy to take pic- 
ture of gaudy plant? |9j 

9 Oppose argument over 
potato? (5) 

II Do this? Could appear in 
credits (4) 

12 .At last you could get so 
wealthy? (4-6) 

13 Call vice disgusting: it can 
be broken (8) 

15 Pam of body of electors or- 
ganised [5) 

17 Graduate study of old 
philosopher (5) 

19 Wise man lakes step into 
modem times (531 

22 Bear inadequate allowance 
which is a mistake ( 10) 


23 English film's short? Not if 7 
this (4) 

25 Conservative in Jerusalem S 
to find offspring (5) 

26 Like manic-depressive on 10 
seesaw? (2-3-4) 

27 Hurrv lo luck right into a 

bit of fillet? (b) 14 

2S European flower festival 
16) 

16 

DOWN 

2 There’s nothing to trans- 
port one in a musical toy 18 

(7). 

3 Mfluaiv eommandc r. hor- 
rified. leaves street (4) 20 

4 Take jumbo home Cist; it’s 

a pest (8) 21 

5 Talk wild!)' os it's very black 24 
in storm (’6) 

6 Teach unit properly having 
established credibility (9) 


One well acquainted with 
what’s afoot; (7) 

Chef's banner could pro- 
claim what be cooks? (63) 
Suggesting CB ham should 
secure European direction 
finder (5.6) 

Canoeing aimlcssy round 
river show lack of knowl- 
edge (9) 

Not behind the times and 
capable of meeting oppo- 
site sex (2-2-4) 

Church organised vote to 
keep one whom pastor 
looks after C7) 

It’s OK calling father back 
to give demonstration (7) 
Hit by second iony (6) 
Oxford English Dictio- 
nary's slightly modified po- 
ems (4) 


Win a Weekend Break or a case of Bombardier Premium Bitter 
CALL 0891 311 017 
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rules of that tournament, must 
be named by 22 January. 

With that in mind, all 1 7 play- 
ers -five of whom have arrived 
since Christmas - should get a 
game, though Ray Illingworth's 
preference for cricketers who are 
dynamic in the field may Emit foe 
appearances of Rohm Smith, 
Mike Watkinson and Dermot 
Reeves purely on the relative in- 
firmity of their throwing arms. 

England play enough of the 
type of cricket to be good at it 
on a regular basis. Unlike lest 
cricket, there is not the need ac- 
tually to take wickets in OFder 
towm, and some of the batsmen 
can rightfully daim to be up with 
the best in the world when the 
spread fields allow loose tech- 
niques to go unpunished 

Despite that, and the fact that 
one-day cricket is often the 
crucible of innovation, Eng- 
land teams can often appear too 
stereotyped in their strategies 
and their players too obvious in 
their play. As long as everything 
goes according to a pre-deter- 
mined plan, England usually 
win. But once a spanner is 
thrown into the works, there is 
little initiative or acumen to try 
to remove it by anything other 
than tried and trusted means. 

This can work weQ against im- 
petuous teams like the West In- 
dies, but in South Africa England 
fare a side with, if anything, even 
less madness in theft method At 
least, that was the case before the 
arrival of Paul Adams, who must 
be blooded if only to find out 
what fields he needs for the 
World Cup, where he could be 
a match winner for South Africa 
on the dusty pitches. 

The rules for these one-day- 
ers differ from those played in 
England. Apart from being 





Darren Gough gets into the groove in Cape Tbwn yesterday 


Photograph: Allsport 


played over 50 avers, there is a 
leg-side limitation of five field- 
ers. In addition, the ride bowl- 
ing has to have two players in 
catching positions for at least the 
first 15 overs. Such restrictions, 
besides making it difficult for off- 
spinners, call for innovation and 
we should expect to see South 
Africa open with either Richard 


Snell or Dave Richardson as a 
baseball-style pinch hitter, sent 
in specifically to take advantage 
of those fielding restrictions. 

Michael Atherton tends to 
view such experiments as friv- 
olous, though he may be forced 
to change his mind if England 
come unstuck against the tac- 
tic. However, because of the 


sheer depth of batting on both 
sides, bowling at the death will 
be even more pressurised than 
normal and those, bowlers who 
cope best on a regular basis 
could hold the key to theseries. 

ENGLAND (First <n w-day htU MM a wl v 
Sooth Africa. Capo Town, today): M A flmar- 
ton (caps. A J Stewart Mo), G A HfcX, G P 
Thorpe. N H Fartrottwr. C WWta, D A Raws, 
NMKSrnttn, DGCork, PJ Martin, D Gough. 


Uefa ‘wrong’ says Parry 


Football 

CATHERINE RILEY 

Rick Parry, the Premier League 
chief executive, has told Uefa, 
football's European governing 
body, that it is wrong over its in- 
terpretation of the recent Eu- 
ropean Court ruling on the 
number of foreign players a 
team can field. 

The court decreed, as part of 
the Jean-Marc Bosnian verdict, 
the regulations QlegaL but Uefa 
issued a statement saying that 
the “three foreigners rule" still 
stands. Parry goes to Brussels on 
Thursday to meet European 
Commissioners in an attempt to 
clarify the situation. 

Sunderland fans unable to get 
a ticket for the FA Cup third- 
round replay with Manchester 
United will at least be able to 
watch the game live on televi- 
sion. The all-ticket Roker Park 
replay has been brought forward 


24 hours to Ibesday 16 January 
for screening by Sty Sports. 

Sheffield United, whose re- 
play with Arsenal has been 
moved to Wednesday 17 Janu- 
ary, mil go into action with the 
Gunners knowing a television 
pay-day awaits. The BBC is to 
show the fourth-round match 
between the winner of the Bra- 
mall Lane game and Aston 
Villa on Sunday 28 January. 

Sky’s fourth-round game, 
which will be played the fol- 
lowing evening, is between 
Queen's Park Rangers and the 
winners of the replay between 
Newcastle and Chelsea. 

Everton could be boasted by 
the return of Daniel Amokadu 
for their Premiership match 
with Chelsea at Goodison Park 
on Saturday. The striker has 
been in limbo in Nigeria since 
his country withdrew from the 
African Nations’ Cup. 

Joe Rojrle, the Everton man- 
ager, said: “Our secretary 


Michael Dunford told me Daniel 
was on his way back, but we don't 
know when. It’s great news, but 
I won’t believe it until I actual- 
ly see him back here again.” 

City goalkeeper, hasbroken^ 
bone in his hand and will miss 
tomorrow’s Coca-Cola Cup 
quarter-final with Norwich. 

MfflwalTs new Russian im- 
ports, Sergei Yuran and Vasili 
Kulkov, look set to make their 
debuts this weekend against 
Port Vale, although the pair, 
signed on loan until the end of 
the season from Spartak Mos- 
cow, are stiQ waiting for full in- 
ternational clearance. 

Queen of the South, strug- 
gling near the bottom of the 
Scottish Second Division, have 
sacked their manager, . Billy 
McLaren, after their Tennent’s 
Scottish Cup elimination by 
Queen's Park. Ian McChesney 
has been named caretaker man- 
ager. 


Sporting’s two-minute game 


Portugal is in uproar after one 
of tbcir leading dubs were or- 
dered to make a round trip of 
more than 400 miles for the sake 
of two minutes of football. 

Calls for the resignation of 
the head of the Portuguese 
federation, Guflherme Aguiar, 
have followed the bizarre deci- 
sion to stage what must be the 
shortest match in the history of 
the game following a floodlight 
failure during Sporting Lis- 
bon's First Division match at 
Chaves on 30 December. 

The lights went out in the 
88th minute with the score line 
1-1, bnt rather than declare a 
draw, or play the whole game 
again, second-placed Sporting 
must make the trip from the 
capital to the rural north-east to 
complete the remaining 120 
seconds only 48 hours before 
Saturday's meeting with the 
league leaders, Porto. 


Elizabeth Nash 

reports on the 
furore over a 
match cut short 

Sporting, six points behind 
Porto, are furious at the deci- 
sion, which was readied after a 
six-hour meeting. Santana 
Lopes, the club’s president, 
said: “The referee made a mis- 
take, it was Chaves’ fault the 
lights failed and our players, 
were attacked, but who is pun- 
ished? Sporting/' 

The cfub claim that the ref- 
eree called off the match after 
only 15 minutes instead of wait- 
ing the maximum 30 minutes. 

Such was the tension creat- 
ed by the premature end that 
two fens suffered heart attacks 
and died, while Sporting's goal- 
keeper was allegedly attacked 


by home supporters taking ad-, 
vantage of thedarkness. 

Chaves, who are next td bot- 
tom, were keen to resume play 
the next day and showed up at ' 
the ground on the afternoon of , 
New Year’s Eve, but -by that j 
time Sporting had packed up 
and gone home. . 

Sporting are seeking clarifi- 
cation about ' Thursday’s 
“game". WiQ they, for example, 
be able to change their team? 
They onfyhad 10 players on the 
pitch when the match ended, as 
one' had been, sent off mo- 
ments before the lights failed. 

* The fixture compounds a 
hectic period for the title 
chasers. Tbnigftt they face Boav- 
ista at home in the Portuguese,. 
Cup and, to add to their prob- 
lems, they have been unable to 
train m recent days because tor- 
rential rain has turned their 
pitch into a mudbath. 
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Mike Rowbottom sees the great rugby 
union stand-off sign for a spell in London 


In his jacket and tie, Michael 
Lynagh looked as 'composed as 
the Great Gatsby yesterday as 
news of his forthcoming move 
to Saracens RFC was an- 
nounced to a media scrum that 
degenerated into a rolling mauL 

Confirmation that the 
record-breaking former Aus- 
tralian stand-ott will join the 
north London dub next season 
on a three-year contract invited 
a dazed speculation over trans- 
fers which might match its 
impact in other sports - Franco 
Baresi to Wimbledon, perhaps, 
or Michael. Jordan to the 
London fbwers... 

Bat Saracens, for all that 
they are dinging uncertainly to 
themFftstDivi&on status at the 
moment, have an ambition to 
become one of the foremost 
European dubs of the new pro- 
fessional era. That dream is 
given substance by the financial 
backing of their owner, Nigel 
Wra y, a milli onaire property 
dealer without whom Lynagh - 
whose legendary kicking helped 
him to a world individual points 
record of 911 in 73 matches for 
his country - would have 
remained the stuff of fantasy. 

Only once did Lynagh, who 
retired from mteraational rugby 
after last year’s World Cup, 
appear flustered - when some- 
one asked what his outspoken 
old mate David Campese would 
make of him throwing in his lot 
I with the Poms. 

“Oh wen,” he said, his mind 
momentarily scrambling. “I 
hope I’m not a constipated bull 
anyway ” Campese, who is com- 
ing fo tins counhy next week with 
New South Stales, may or may 
not be kinder to his old stand- 
off than he was to Will Carling. 

However, at 32, Lynagh is well 
able to withstand the Muster of 
Campo and any other Aussie 
who might want to have a go. 
Having played dub rugby in 
Italy for the past five yeais with 
Heviso, he has thought out his 
next move carefully since Sara- 
cens - and two other English 
club® -contacted him in Octo- 
ber. When he moves, it will be 
with his girlfriend, Isabella, 

wtxnnbenlans tomanyouceshe 

has completed her degree in eco- 
nomics at Venice University. 

- “Tm not a person who jumps 
around all over the place," he 
said. “I have only had two pre- 
vious dabs, in Queensland and 
Thwiso. The decision to move to 
London is one I have not taken 
lightly." 


He chcwe to play, and coach, 
at Saracens, haring been won 
over by lengtty discussions with 
Wray. “We talked about sitting 
down after five, 10 years’ time 
and saying ‘It was good to be a 
part of mat’," Lynagh said. 
Tm physically OK, and Fm 
playing all right Retiring from 
international was a great 
weight off my shoulders.” 

.The exact timing of bis arrival 
on the pitch depends upon the 
Rugby Footballunkni’s special 
general meeting this Sunday. 
Although foreign players cur- 
rently need 180 days’ residence 



Lynagh: shflgura deal 

before they can play for English 
dubs, those with European 
Community qualification need 
onty spend a vreek here. Saracens 
are hoping that Lynagh’s Italian 
connection, not to mention his 
Irish grandmother and Scottish 
grandfather, will be pertinent 

In the meantime, Saracens, 
who plan to be playing in a new 
venae by September, are nego- 
tiating with Philippe Sella. They 
have also signed Robert How- 
ley, the Bridgend scrum-half, 
and plan to secure the Irish 
flanker Eddie Hafvey. 

Lynagh’s new deal is likely to 
brin^ him well above six figures. 
He isn’t saying. But. Lynagh’s 
career prospects have clearly 
come into the equation, and we 
are not talking here about a job 
in the back office and all the 
beer he can handle. 

“I have a property back- 
ground in Australia," he said, 
“and Nigel’s company just hap- 
pens to deal in property, so 
some opportunities may present 
themselves there.” 

Not everything was sorted, 
however. “Fm looking forward 
to someone doing something 
about the weather," Lynagh 
said with a smile. Now that is 
something even Nigel Wray 
may find difficult to fik. 
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